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GENERAL  PREFACE. 


I  thought  it  good  to  pew  the  ftgns  and  wonders 
that  the  high  God  hath  wrought :  how 


great  are  his  figns  l  how  mighty  are  his 


•wonders !  Dan.  iv.  2,  3. 

REACHING  is  fpeaklng  to  few. 


r  printing  is  talking  to  the  world  :  the 
addrefs  of  the  preacher  is,  My  brethren ; 
he  that  prints,  feems  to  fay.  Know  all 
men ;  and  though  the  preacher  ought  to  be 
careful  that  nothing  pafs  from  him  but  truth, 
he  that  publifhes  in  print  is  under  a 
yet  greater  obligation  in  point  of  veracity. 

A  fermon  extends  no  farther  than  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  auditors ;  a  printed  book  is  a 
record,  always  ready  to  beproduced  as  autho¬ 
rity  for  wha  it  reports ;  and  conveys  its 
contents  to  ages.  An  ill-grounded  fermon 
trefpaffes on  few;  but  fallhood  in  print  im- 
pofes  on  the  world  at  large.  The  fondnefs  of 
telling  ftrange  ftories,  has  dwindled  many 
ptherwife  valuable  pieces  of  hiftory  into  meet 
romance. 
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iv  GENERAL  PREFACE. 

The  accounts  of  things  in  the  remoter  ages, 
confounding  genealogies  and  atchievements, 
originals,  and  fucceffions,  have  made  deities 
ofthofe  who  led  the  inoft  dilfolute  and  in¬ 
human  lives :  the  tranladions  of  infamous 
men  and  the  revolutions  of  ages,  are  fo  mixed 
with  rhodomontades ;  that  nothing  is  fafely 
to  be  depended  upon  ;  the  loofcnefs  of  the 
pen,  having  jumbled  fad  and  fable  from 
the  beginning.  Heathen  hiitory  is  full 
of  impoftures,  as  well  as  uncertainty,  and 
chriftian  hiflory  is  but  too  liable  to  the  fame 
cenfure. 

To  avoid  thefe  imputations  fome  pains 
have  been  taken,  in  the  following  narratives, 
to  colled,  and  tranfmit  to  memory,  authen¬ 
tic  accounts  of  the  moil  dreadful,  and  univer- 

fal  judgments  that  the  Almighty  ever 
brought  upon  this  part  of  his  creation,  by 
plague,  fire,  and  hurricane:  and  although 
many  matters  therein  have  much  of  what 
may  be  efteemed  marvellous,  yet  the 
reader  lhall  not  have  occafion  to  diftruffc 
the  authenticity  of  the  relation.  The 
compiler  has  endeavoured  to  feled  thofe 
fads  only  which  are  fupported  by  the  moll 
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legitimate  authority  ;  from  accounts  written 
and  publifhed  moftly  by  clergymen  of  un¬ 
doubted  integrity,  who  were  living  at  the 
times  the  calamities  happened :  the  circum- 
ftances  are  confirmed  by  teftimonies  of  eye- 
vvitnefies,  and  the  mo  ft  approved  phyficians 
and  hiftorians. 

Time  -and  labour  have  not  been  mifap- 
plicd,  if  what  is  here  prefen  ted  fhall  have  any 
effect  to  make  proper  impreflions,  efpecially 
on  young  minds,  for  whofe  ufe  the  whole  was 
principally  intended:  the impreffions  aimed 
at,  are  luch  as  we  (hould  ftudy  to  preferve, 
and  not  think  our  labour  loft  to  retain  to  our 
dying  day. 

Many  of  our  youth  have  fear  cel  y  heard  that 
their  fore- fat  hers  were  involved  in,  and  fuf- 
fered  fuch  grievous  calamities :  and  of  the 
few  who  know  of  them,  ftill  fewer  lay  them 
to  heart.  This  is  no  work  of  fancy  or  ima- 
gination  :  plain  fadts,  related  in  a  plain  man¬ 
ner,  merely  as  a  Remembrancer. 

In  the  account  of  the  plague,  fome  may 
imagine  there  is  too  much  religion  intermixed ; 
but  when  we  reflect  that  the  inhabitants  of 
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London  at  that  time,  had  nothing  to  think 
of,  but  the  moft  intolerable,  fhocking, 
and  immediate  death  !  nothing  to  do  but 
to  prepare  for  fudden  judgment  and  eternity! 
a  great  mixture  of  piety  mu  ft  neceffarily 
enter  into  a  true  rep!  efentation  of  that  deplo¬ 
rable  affliction.  Religion  was  then  in  fafflion, 
however  antiquated  and  uncouth  it  may 
appear  in  more  profperous  days. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

TH  E  plague  is  very  terrible  !  At  poifons 

the  blood  and  fpirits ;  breeds  a  ftrange  Vifjcewt* 
venom  in  the  body,  which  breaks  forth  in 
boils  and  blains,  and  great  carbuncles ;  or 
works  more  dangeroufly  when  it  preyeth 
upon  the  vitals  inwardly :  fo  noifome  a 
difeafe,  turns  the  good  humours  into  putre¬ 
faction,  and  putting  itfelf  forth  in  the 
iflues  of  running  fores,  doth  give  a  moft 
odious  fmeli.  My  wounds  fiink  and  are  cor -  pfaim 
rupt,  my  loins  are  filled  with  a  loathfome  difeafe ,  *xxvl1^ 
and  there  is  no  foundnefs  in  my  fiejh  :  my  lovers 
and  friends  fiand  aloofi  fir om  my  fore ,  and  my 
kinfmen ft  and  afar  oft.  Men  and  women  do  R0fewe]^ 
generally  dread  the  peftilence;  as  excluding 
the  fociety  of  the  choiceft  friends  and  deareft 

relations.  It  is  infectious,  fpreading  itfelf  Vincent 
worfe  than  the  leprofy  among  the  Jews »  at¬ 
tacking  not  only  thofe  who  are  weak  and  in¬ 
firm,  and  full  of  ill  humours,  but  thofe  who 
are  young,  ftrong,  healthful,  and  of  the  bed 
temperature,  and  thofe  fometimes  fooner  than 
others.  It  kills  where  it  comes  without 
mercy  ;  aimed  certainly  ;  very  few  efcape  ; 
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cfpecially  upon  its  entrance,  before  its  malig¬ 
nity  befpent;  few  are  touched  but  are  killed, 
and  fuddenly,  it  gives  no  warning ;  under 
other  difeafes  men  may  linger  out  weeks  or 
months,  nay  years,  but  the  plague  ufually 
killeth  in  a  few  days,  fometimes  a  few 
hours. 

The  plague  is  very  terrible  !  terrible  to 
thofe  that  have  it,  as  it  ufually  comes  fol¬ 
lowed  by  grim  death,  the  king  of  terrors; 
terrible  to  thofe  that  have  it  not,  becaufe 
of  the  danger  of  being  infedted ;  the  fear  of 
which  has  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  feme, 

i  , 

that  it  has  razed  out  of  their  hearts,  for  a 
while,  all  affe&ions  of  love  and  pity  to  their 
neareft  relations  and  deareft  friends ;  fo  that 
when  the  difeafe  hath  feizeithem  and  they 
had  greateft  need  of  fuccour,  their  friends 
left  them  in  their  diftrefs,  and  fled  from 

them  as  from  their  greateft  enemies. - It 

makes  a  great  impreflion  of  fear  upon  the 
hearts  of  men  :  it  walketh  in  darknefs, 
and  is  called  the  terror  by  night.  Men  fear 
when  they  hear  other  houfes  are  (hut  up,  but 
Haim  id.  what  increafe  of  terror  when  the  plague 
6'  enters  their  own  doors ! 
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When  God  is  not  heard  any  other  way, 
he  fpeaketh  by  terrible  things  !  The  voice  of  ; 
the  Lord  was  loud  and  full  of  terror  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  particularly  in  London  in  the  in- 
fiances  related  in  the  following  narratives : 
nor  have  we  wanted  frequent  calls  to  repen¬ 
tance  in  later  days.  If  men  regard  not  the 
Lord,  nor  the  operations  of  his  hands,  he  will  xxxii.  n. 
recompence  them  after  their  own  works;  if 
temporal  judgments  are  not  heeded,  Great 
Plagues  remain  for  the  ungodly. 

A  fliff  and  freezing  horror  flagnates  the  Wonder, 
rivers  of  my  blood  !  My  hair  (lands  an  end  tul  yere‘ 
with  the  panting  of  my  brains !  Mine  eye¬ 
balls  are  ready  to  dart  out,  being  beaten  with 
the  billows  of  my  tears !  when  A  do  but 
think  how  the  bowels  of  my  tick  country 
have  been  torn!  sorrow  and  truth,  fit 
you  on  each  fide  of  me,  whilft  I  am  delivered 
of  this  deadly  burden  j  prompt  me,  that  I 
may  utter  ruthful  and  campafiionate  condole- 
ment;  aim  my  trembling  hand,  that  I  may 
boldly  rip  up  and  anatomize  the  ulcerous  body 
of  this  anthropophagized  plague  :  lend  me 
art,  to  paint  and  delineate  to  the  life  the  whole 
ftory  of  this  mortal  and  pefliferous  battle  I 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  JUDGMENTS. 

« 

Judge  vet :  who  art  thou  that  judgeft  ?—Thou  art 
inexcufable ,  whofoever  thou  art —Ye  judge,  of  her 
the  flejh : — Neither  hath  this  man  finned ,  n  r  bis 
'parents. — -As  1  live,  faith  the  Lord  God,  I 
have  no  plea  Jure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  — 
God' s  judgments  are  like  the  great  deep.  Matt. 
vii.  i.  Rom.  ii.  i.  John  viii.  15.  ix.  3.  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  31.  Psal.  xxxvi.  6.  Old  Fr  {inflation. 

Whatever  is,  is  in  its  CGufes  juft , 

Since  all  things  are  by  fate  \ 

But  man ,  vain  man ,  would ,  with  his  Jhort-lin  cl  plummet , 
Fathom  the  vajl  abyfs  of  heavenly  jufl  ice,.  Dryden. 

H  E  mifbken  ufe  which  men  are  apt  to 
|  make  of  the  extraordinary  and  lignai 
judgments  of  God,  is,  to  be  uncharitable  and 
cenlorious  3  which  is  confequent  upon  a  grofs. 
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and  flupid  negleft  of  themfelves :  they  are 
not  fo  uncharitable  merely  out  of  fpite  and 
malice  to  others,  but  out  of  felf-dattery,  and 
a  fond  affection  to  themfelves :  this  makes 
them  forward  to  reprefent  others  to  all  the 
difadvantage  that  may  be*  and  render  them 
as  bad  as  they  can,  that  they  may  appear  lefs 
evil,  and  have  a  colour  to  fet  off  themfelves 
by  comparifon.  When  men  grievoully 
cenfure  thofe  whom  God  hath  fmitten,  it 
feems  a  vindication  of  themfelves  from  the 
fame  guilt,  fince  they  are  not  included  in  the 
fame  fufferings:  it  gratifies  their  pride  and 
curiofity,  in  feeming  to  underffand  the  rea- 
ions  of  God’s  judgments,  as  if  they  hdd  been 
of  his  privy-council.  Many  times  to  gratify 
their  own  paffions  and  foolifh  conceits,  that 
God  is  angry  with  thofe  perfons  and  things 
which  dilpleale  them  ;  and  that  God’s  judg¬ 
ments  are  expreffions  of  his  particular  diflike 
of  thofe  men  whom  they  difaffedt,  and 
would  certaiidy  punilh,  if  the  government  of 
the  world  were  in  their  hands.— 

The  following  inftances  are  not  produced 
as  refledtions  on  particulars,  but  as  a,n  endea¬ 
vour  to  convince  ali  parties  and  religions  that 
they  have  been  too  rafh  in  forming  their 
opinions  of  judgments :  the  fpirit  of  party  or 
prejudice  is  not  the  fpirit  we  (hould  be  of : 
but  man,  yvith  all  his  blindnefsand  ignorance 
about  him,  will  difpute  with  God,  and  talk 
to  him  of  his  judgments.  I  would  not,  fays 

the 
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the  reverend  Mr.  Vincent,  refled:  alone  on  Terrible 
one  party,  inafmuch  as  all  parties  have  Voice  34? 
finned  ;  and  I  believe  the  Lord  hath  been  73‘ 
offended  with  all,  as  in  his  judgments  he 
hath  made  no  difference,  that  ali  might  be 
awakened  to  fee  their  faults  with  forrow  and 
lhame.  Hell  doth  not  engrofs  ali  that  die 
by  the  vifitation,  fome  there  are  who  have 
room  made  for  them  in  the  manfions  above  : 
the  plague  makes  little  difference  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

To  h  umble  us  (and  furely  it  is  enough  to 
humble  even  religious  prejudice)  we  mulf,  in 
themidfl:  of  our  cenfurcs,  acknowledge,  that 
God  judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth :  we  are 
miftaken  partial  judges :  his  ways  are  not 
like  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  like  cur  rfai*Jv- s? 
thoughts. 

Jon  ah  was  for  deflroying  Nineveh,  be-  ReeveVs 
caufe  it  was  That  Great  City,  full  of  Sin  and  ^ond-; 
Provocation  !  God  would  have  it  fpared,  MilD“ 
becaufe  it  was  That  Great  City,  full  of  Dan¬ 
ger,  and  had  moft  need  of  Mercy  !  which 
difpleafed  Jonah  exceedingly,  and  he  was 
very  angry  \  and  imagined  he  did  well  to  be 
angry,  even  unto  death. 

There  are  iome  men  fo  liberal  of  their 
judgments,  that  we  rnay  fay  to  them  as  Dio¬ 
genes  to  one  of  the  like  kind.  How  long  is  it 
fince  thou  earned  out  of  heaven  ? 

The  king  of  Ifrae!,  when  the  famine  was  2.  Kings 
To  lore  in  Samaria,  that  he  could  not  help  his  33* 
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people  either  out  of  the  barn-floor  or  out  of 
the  wine  prefs,  but  they  were  reduced  fo  low 
as  to  eat  their  own  children,  refolved  to  re¬ 
move  the  judgment  by  killing  the  prophet, 
whom  he  imagined  was  the  caufe  of  it,  the 
troubier  of  Ifrael  :  Behold,  fays  he,  in  de- 
fpair,  this  evil  is  of  the  Lord  ;  what !  fhould 
I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer  ! 

Many  prejudices  there  are  againft  under- 
•ftanding  A  els  i.  25.  (that  he  might  go  to  his 
own  place)  of  Hell,  as  the  place  whither 
ludas  was  to  go,  as  fome  have  underftood  it: 
for  that  was  not  the  proper  plage  or  affigna- 
tion  of  Judas,  hot  common  to  all  other 
damned  fpirits.  It  was  not  St.  Luke’s  office 
to  pafs  fentence  on  Judas  any  farther  than  by 
fettine  down  the  heinoufneis  of  his  crime, 
which  he  had  done  :  he  was  not  to  proceed 
to  judge,  or  affirm,  aught  of  God’s  fecrets, 
fuch  as  is  his  going  to  Hell.  And  it  is  St. 
Chryfoftome’s  obfervation  :  Behold  the  wif- 
dom  of  St.  Luke,  how  he  doth  not  reproach 
or  infult  Judas  5  but  fimply  fets  down  the 
matter  of  fad,  without  any  defcant  on  it : 
and  what  he  adds,  (He  difeourfes  of  the  pre- 
fent  vengeance)  belongs  evidently  to  what 
befel  him  in  this  prefen  t  world,  and  fo  ex¬ 
cludes  ail  enlarging  as  to  his  future  damna¬ 
tion. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Mehtas  faw  the 
venomous  bead  hang  on  the  hand  of  Paul, 
they  faid.  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer, 

whom, 
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whom,  though  he  hath  efcaped  the  fea,  yet 
vengeance  fuffereth  not  to  live:  they  looked 
when  he  fhould  have  fwolien,  or  fallen  down 
dead  fudderdy:  but  after  they  had  looked  a 
great  whije,  and  fa w  no  harm  come  to  him, 
they  changed  their  minds,  and  laid  that  he 
was  a  god. 

o 

Howbeit,  both  judgments  were  equally 
erroneous :  the  moft  cenforious  fometimes 
change  their  minds  with  as  little  reafon  as 
they  cenfured. 

All  the  fearful  judgments  which  fell  on 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  early  ages  of 
Chriftianity  were,  by  the  Romans,  interpreted 
as  fent  to  teftify  the  difpleafure  of  Heaven 
againft  that  new  fed  of  religion  :  and  by  the 
Chriftians,  as  the  wrath  and  indignation  of 
God  manifefted  plainly  again  ft  their  barba¬ 
rous  and  cruel  perfecutors. 

If  the  Tyber  overflows,  or  the  Nile  dees  hou te¬ 
net  ;  if  the  weather  is  unfeafonable  ;  if  there  vine’s  Dif- 
happen  an  earthquake,  or  famine,  or  pefti-  “;ed 
Jence ;  the  general  cry  is,  Away  with  the  by  Pettin- 
Chriftians  to  the  lions.  gai,p.  6j. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  torn  to  Petting, 
pieces  and  fell  to  ruin,  under  Arcadius  and  1IC> 
Honorius,  with  a  mighty  deflrudion  ;  upon 
this  general  difafter,  Chriftianity  became 
more  than  ever  the  fuhjed  of  public  hatred, 
as  the  fatal  caufe  of  their  miferies ;  it  wa s  p,tt?nfy 
this  that  had  provoked  '  their  gods,  and  62,  63! 
armed  them  againft  them :  but  they  did  *not 

a'h  « .G  XT 
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re fleft,  that  it  was  unjuft  in  their  gods  to 
punifh  the  Romans  for  the  crimes  of  the 
Chriftians  t  and  that  the  impotence  of  their 
^ods  was  ds  (covered,  in  not  preventing  thofe 
aid  idling  evils,  and  fu  (pending  the  power  of 
the  God  of  the  Chriftians. 

Arnofcius  and  It.  Auguftin  fhew,  that  the 
Rate  had  buffered,  long  before  the  time  of 
Chriftianity,  as  great,  or  greater  difafters : 
that  all  revolutions,  of  what  kind  foever, 
wete  difpoied  by  the  hand  of  Providence; 
that  the  evils  were  the  natural  confequences 
Pettlpg.  of  the  con  ft  ration  of  the  univerfe,  which  by 
its  own  nature  cannot  be  always  conftant and 
regular;  Many  Chriftians  perifhed  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  carnage,  and  their  misfortunes  were  the 
fame  ;  they  loft  their  goods,  were  debarred 
ti^e  honour  of  fepulture  ;  their  virgins  were 
expo  fed  to  in  fairs  and  a  bale  ;  their  captives 
uere  loaded  with  chains,  as  much  as  others  : 
the  only  difference  was,  the  Chriftians  were 
lupported  under  their  bufferings  by  the  com¬ 
fortable  aftiftances  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 

1  e  by  they  fuftained  the  weight  of  tem¬ 
poral  hard  (hips. 

Chnftianity  flood  the  (hock  of  perfecution 
under  tyrants  who  were  induftrious  in  con¬ 
triving  uni] card -of  cruelties  and  new  kinds 
of  death  ;  while  perfecutors  fatigued  them- 
lelves  with  Rood  ana  murder :  but  no  fooner 
were  palaces  open  to  the  church,  and  fhe  was 
received  by  princes  with  honour,  but  fhe 

tafting 
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tafting  the  fweets  of  liberty  and  peace- 
dried  up  her  tears,  in  the  time  of  Conftan, 
tine:  then  the  face  of  things  was  changed 
and  the  crofs  was  looked  upon  as  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  Romifh  people  and  empire  : 
and  the  church  gave  law  to  its  enemies. 

The  total  ruin  of  Bafilica  by  a  grievous  Untv  hift. 
peft  lence,  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  judgment  on  VJ«  150. 
the  Turks,  for  turning  a  church  into  a 
mofque. 

King  Richard  the  third  of  England  was  Ld. Vera- 
noble,  loved  the  honour  of  the  realm,  and 
the  contentment  and  comfort  of  his  nobles  vii  u 
and  people;  a  prince  in  military  virtue  2>  *5 5* 
approved:  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Seeaifo 
Englifli  nation,  a  good  law-maker  for  the  wa» pole’s 
cafe  and  folace  of  the  people  ;  and  who  had 
a  kind  of  divination  :  this  Richard  was  re¬ 
puted,  by  the  Divine  Vengeance  (favouring  y  j 
the  defigns  of  a  man  bred  under  a  devout  67. 
mother,  and  in  nature  a  great  obferverof  reli¬ 
gious  forms,  and  who  always  applied  himlelf 
with  great  refpedt  to  the  court  of  Rome)  to 
be  overthrown  and  flain.  When  Henry  op- 
preffed  the  people,  the  memory  of  Richard 
was  fo  ftrong  in  the  northern  counties,  that 
it  lay  like  lees  at  the  bottom  of  mens  hearts. 

The  party  who  fupported  the  pretended  ^ 
Flantaganet,  and  knew  him  to  be  an  idol, 
faid,  Their  caufe  was  pious  and  juft;  and 
that  God  had  miraculoufly  profpered  their 

B  4  enter- 
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e nm pi  izes.  But  Heaven  is  made  too  much 
to  bow  to  earth 3  and  religion  to  policy. 

The  Fa  pi  its  fay,  the  con  fu  Sons,  'diftrac- 
tionr 5  and  other  aifiichons  wherewith  Eng¬ 
land  hath, in  a  dreadful  manner,  been  vifited 
(nice  the  reformation,  are  juft  judgments  for 
Vvoat  they  cail  Lerelv  and  ichiim :  iorne  dif- 
fenters  from  the  cftabliflied  church,  cf  Eng¬ 
land  are  wont  to  aicribe  thefe  calamities  to  a 
quite  different  calffe,  viz.that  our  reformation 

not  gone  far  enough  from  the  church 
of  Rome, 

^  hyc  beginning  of  the  reformation,  when 
Zuinguus  vv  as  (lain  m  a.  battle  by  the  jpa pi il $, 
and.  his  bony  bu.rned,  his  heart  was  foftnd 
c n 1 1 1 e  in  the  allies :  from  whence  his  enemies 
concluded  the  obduratenefs  of  his  b  art,  but 
lur  fi  iencis,  tin  fir  mo  els  and  fincerity  of  it  in 
the  true  religion.  It  is  hard  to  fay  which  of 
theie  con  cm  lions  is  tiioft  rafh  and  unreafon- 


ry 

a  I 


Luke  xi:i 
3>  S’ 


shi,e.  ^  Every  party  deals  with  them  that 
opposite  to  them,  out  of  a  fond  per fu alien 
tnai  God  is  1  ke  themfdves;  and  that  he  can- 
not  hut  hate  thofe  whom  they  hate*  and. 
pun iiii  thole  whom  they  would  puniih.  It 
.is  ram  to  determine  where  there  is  no  reve¬ 
lation  :  and  he  who  brought  light  to  life, 
and  knew  what  was  in  man,  hath  dec!  red,, 
that  thofe  who  fuffer  great  and  public  cala¬ 
mities  are  not  the  greateft  finners. 

G- *.]  iiath  in  his  providence  fo  ordered  his 
judgments,  and  they  have  fallen  with  fo 

great 
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great  an  equality  on  all  forts  of  men,  that  we 
cannot,  without  great  rafhnefs,  fix  the  caufe 
of  them  on  any  particulars.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pertain  to  us  to  pry  into  the  fecret  reafons  of 
God’s  difpenfations :  our  bufinefs  is  to  take 
off  our  eyes  from  others,  and  look  into  our- 
felves. 


The  difgrace  in  ill-defending  Newhaven  jerufalem 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  one  of  the  and  Babel, 
greateft  blemiflies  that  ever  the  Englifh  re-  4:5°* 
ceived  upon  French  ground.  This  might 
eafily  have  brought  home  Calais  again  5  they 
brought  home  a  great  plague:  in  mod  mens 
judgment,  a  feourge  for  face  curing  the  ad¬ 
miral,  and  thofe  rebellious  Hugunots  in 
France. 


Gabiutius  would  not  let  Queen  Elizabeth 
die  in  peace,  for  he  makes  her  death  (after  a 
meft  glorious  reign  of  four  and  forty  years) 
to  be  a  judgment  upon  her;  and  fays,  as  his 
fore  of  charity  moved  him,  that  ihe  ex¬ 
changed  a  wick  d  life  for  everlaiiing  death. 

Thc-fe  the  Pope  charged  as  heretical,  and 
caufed  -he  French  king  to  befiege  in  Tbo- 
louie,  whither  they  had  retired  for  fafety, 
charged  the  famine  and,  peftilence  among 
their *enerries  (frequent  <n  all  camps)  to  the 
immediate  hand  of  Go  cl. 

In  toe  great  florrn  161,  all  the  barns  be¬ 
longing  to  Yielding  par  oiiaye  in  the  county 

of  Bedford  were  blown  down  5  out  of  wmch 

>  •  » 
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living,  the  late  incumbent  was  thruft:  by  op^ 
preffion  and  violence.— 

The  great  florm  at  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  death,  gave  Mr.  Waller  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  write  a  very  fine  complimentary 
poem  :  while  the  common  people  among  the 
royalifts  afferted,  and  believed,  that  the  devil 
fetched  away  his  iervant  in  a  whirlwind. 

I  am  perfuaded  (fays  Mr,  Cook)  that  all 
thofe  that  had  a  chief  hand,  and  prevaricate, 
will  have  a  peculiar  judgmen  t  by  themfelves; 
may  we  not  hope,  that  God  is  whetting  his 
tools,  and  gone  back  to  fetch  a  greater  blow. 
It  is  no  matter  what  others  fay,  for  they 
mull  receive  their  judgment  at  the  bar  of 
Chrift,  and  we  fhali  judge  our  judges :  mens 
law  at  Weftminfter  will  be  adjudged  treafon 
in  heaven.  If  I  had  been  drowned  in  the 
ftorm,  the  maligmnts  would  have  faid. 
Though  he  efcaped  by  land,  yet  the  Divine 
Vengeance  overtook  him  at  fea.  The  royal 
party  faid,  God’s  vengeance  at  laft  overtook, 
him  at  the  gallows. 

The  judgment  of  men  may  go  wrong,  but 
God’s  judgment  is  right. 

They  have  merely  murdered  me  (fays 
Colonel  Axtell);  I  wifh  my  blood  do  not 
cry  to  the  third  2nd  fourth  generation  :  but 
I  (ball  do  them  more  hurt  in  my  death  than 
I  could  do  in  my  life. 

Colonel  Axtell  taking  an  eminent  prefby- 
terian  minifter  by  the  hand,  faid,  It  is  much 

upon 
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upon  my  heart,  that  one  great  caufe  why  the 
Lord  contends  thus  with  his  people,  is,  for 
want  of  their  love  towards  them  that  are  not 
of  their  minds.  The  minider  replied,  Truly, 

Sir,  I  think  fo  too. 

I  fay  (fays  Colonel  Axtell)  that  the  furplice 
and  common-prayer  (hall  not  ftand  long  in 
England,  for  it  is  not  of  God,— 

It  is  no  wonder  that  men  fjikd  with  many 
enthufiadic  notions,  fhould  be  of  opinion 
that  God  was  on  their  fide  ;  they  had  fre¬ 
quently  exprefled  themfelves  to  that  purpofe  : 
but  it  is  feme  what  amazing,  at  a  time  when 
God’s  jud  gment  of  the  fword  was  fo  terrible 
in  the  land  on  all  parties,  to  find  the  great 
and  ingenious  Lord  Clarendon  fo  unreaibn- 
ably  biafied,  as  to  bring  down  judgments  on 
the  rebels,  whilft  the  royalid  luffered  more 
terrible  things. 

There  were  among  the  Romilh  clergy  in  Hift. 
Ireland  fome  moderate  men,  who  did  deted 
the  lavage  ignorance  of  the  red  ;  fo  that  the  429.  3vo. 
Marquis  of  Ormond  entertained  feme  hope,  17064 
that  the  wifer  would  by  degrees  convert  the 
weaker ;  and  that  the  wonderful  judgments 
of  God,  which  were  every  day  exercifed  by 
Ireton  upon  the  principal  and  mod;  obdinate 
contrivers  of  their  mod  odious  rebellion,  and 
who  perverfely  and  peevilhly  oppofed  their 
return  to  their  obedience  to  the  king,  as  often 
as  they  fell  into  his  power ;  would  awaken 
them  out  of  their  fottiih  lethargy,  and  unite 
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them  in  defence  of  their  nation  :  for  there 
was  fcarcelya  man,  whofe  bloody  and  brutifli 
behaviour  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
or  whofe  barbarous  violation  of  the  peace 
that  had  been  confented  to*  had  exempted 
them  from  the  king’s  mercy,  'and  left  them 
only  fubjects  of  his  j  office,  as  foon  as  they 
could  be  apprehended  i  was  not  taken  by 
Ireton,and  hanged,  with  all  the  circumftances 
of  (everity  that  was  due  to  their  wickednefs; 
of  which  there  were  innumerable  examples. 

ONeile,  the  beft  foldier  of  the  nation* 
Ibid.  p.  after  being  baffled  and  affronted  by  the  par- 
43°*  430  liament,  faw  his  bofom  friend  and  foie  conn- 
fellor,  the  biffiop  of  Clogher  (who  had 
managed  the  treaty  with  Monk,  and  was 
taken  prifoner  upon  the  defeat  of  his  forces) 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  as  a  traitor. 

An  officer,  thought  to  have  much  credit 
with  his  foldiers,  began  to  march,  when  a 
Francifcan  friar  in  his  habit,  with  a  crucifix 
in  his  hand,  came  to  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  commanded  them  all,  that,  upon 
pain  of  damnation,  they  ftiould  not  march  3 
upon  which  they  all  threw  down. their  arms;' 
which  put  the  whole  city  into  a  mutiny  3 
fome  were  killed,  and  many  wounded  :  as 
an  inftance  of  the  judgments  of  heaven, 
Patrick  Fanning,  who  with  the  friar  had  the 
principal  part  in  that  (edition,  the  very  next* 
night  after  Ireton  was  pofTeffed  of  the  city, 

2  was 
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was  apprehended,  and  the  next  day  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered. 

Thereafon  why  this  is  wrote,  and  fo  fud-  Truth 
denly  brought  forth,  is,  becaufe  the  mortality  Exalted, 
of  mankind  is  great  in  the  city  where  theie  ^55!" 
things  have  been  done  and  committed. 

Edward  Brufh  was  the  firft  Quaker  order¬ 
ed  to  be  tranfported :  God  was  not  long 
before  he  vifited  the  city  with  a  rebuke  that 
they  might  take  notice  of.  Within  a  few 
doors  of  that  faithful  man’s  houfe,  a  houfe 
was  flout  up  of  the  plague,  which  was  the 
jfirft.  in  the  city;  fo  the  precedent  of  your 
wrath  was  attended  with  an  example  of 
judgment  from  the  Lord. 

Not  many  days  after  the  embarking  fever* 
faithful  brethren,  the  Lord  fhewed  another 
notable  example,  by  cutting  off  that  grand 
inftrument  judge  Hyde  by  fudden  death:  he 
is  gone  to  his  place,  and  the  fruits  of  his 
deeds  are  his  food  to  eternity,  About  the 
fame  time  the  Lord  began  to  pour  out  his 
plagues  in  forhe  of  the  out-parts  of  the  city, 
and  weekly  bills  began  to  declare  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  ;  and  as  they  began  to  banifh, 
in  fmall  numbers,  fo  the  judgments  of  God 
traced  them, firft  in  fmall  numbers,  and  fo  with 
greater.  They  drove  numbers  of  the  bre¬ 
thren  to  the  water  fide,  in  the  face  of  the 
city,  in  whofe  (treets  the  bills  of  mortality 
were  the  day  before  handed,  that  fignified  the 
cutting  off  by  death  ^014;  and  fo  as  they 

have 
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have  increafed  the  number  for  banifhment, 
the  Lord  hath  increafed  the  plagues  among 
them :  the  hypocrites  God  will  recompence 
with  his  juft  plagues* 

Notwithftanding  the  fore  calamity  inflidf- 
ea  upon  the  city  increafed,  and  the  week’s  bill 
declared  30 14,  yet  for  all  this,  and  at  this 
time,  they  foized  our  meeting  in  Jonefes  at 
the  Peele,  and  took  moft  of  men  friends,  in 
number  25,  who  they  carried  to  be  examined 
before  George  Monck,  called  Duke  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  they  were  difpofed  in  prifons.  Some 
faid  if  the  Quakers  were  font  out  of  the  land, 
it  would  be  the  only  means  of  flopping  the 
plague;  but  this  week  the  judgment  is  in- 
creafed,  for  4030  are  cut  “off,  which  this 
week's  bill  declares;  and  fo  they  fee  a  contrary 
efredt.  Thofo  that  caufe  our  cruel  and  un¬ 
juft  fufferings  may  well  obferve  the  hand  of 
a  retaliating  God  upon  you. 

The  Lord  is  retaliating  into  their  bofoms, 
and  is  meafuring  unto  you  as  you  have  mea- 
fured  unto  us,  and  many  widows  and  father- 
Jefs  will  he  make  for  our  fakes,  yea,  for  our 
takes:  he  is  recomp  nftng  your  works  into 
your  hands  which  you  have  wrought.  Oh, 
London,  London,  thou  mayeft  remember  a 
few  years  fince  thou  waft  fporting  thyfolf 
and  making  merry,  thy  inhabitants  were  even 
diftradled  with  vain  joy  ^ ;  remember  thy 

*  At  the  RefloratioM. 
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'wafting  God’s  good  creatures  upon  thy  luft 
and  drunkennefs,  thy  bonfires,  thy  wafting 
good  meat  in  the  ftreet,  and  bafting  it  with 
kennel  dirt  and  water  remember  thy  vain 
fhows  eredted  in  the  high  places  of  thee-f*: 

By  this  time  many  thoufands  in  thee  are  fen- 
fible  of  the  provocations  wherewith  ye  pro¬ 
voked  the  Lord  in  that  dav. 

j 

Poflibly  the  modern  Quakers  are  not  Dryd. 
prefumptuous  enough  to  imagine  that  none  T*°ilus. 
of  their  profefiion  died  of  the  great  plague* : 

The  peftilence  has  not  grace  to  make  dif- 
tindtion;  it  huddles  up  honeft  men  and 
knaves  together. 

God  in  his  infinite  wifdom  was  pleafed  (in  r. 
the  plague)  not  to  make  a  vifible  diftindtion  Dawks’s 

i  u  '  nr 

of  his  love  and  hatred  to  perfons,  but  honeft  j^ond*' t# 
men  died  of  it  as  well  as  difhoneft ;  thofe  Rembr. 
who  were  faithful  to  the  marriage-bed  were 
equally  feized  with  tbofe  that  were  falfe  to 
that  facred  tye  3  he  that  feared  an  oath  had 
God’s  tokens,  when  hethatfiooded  out  oaths 
went  free  :  there  was  no  reafon  for  all  this? 
but  the  pleafure  of  the  Almighty. 

t  Burning  Rumps  at  the  difTolution,  or  end  of  the 
parliament. 

+  Triumphal  arches  erected  for  the  king’s  public 
entry  at  his  return. 

*  In  the  plague-time  the  Quakers  had  a  burying- 
ground  fet  apart  for  their  ufe,  which  is  applied  to  the 
fame  purpofe  to  this  day  :  they  had  alfo  a  particular 
cart  to  carry  the  dead  from  their  houfes. 
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1 6  Of  JUDGMENTS. 

The  peftilence  carries  off  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty ;  while  death  is  a  punifhment  to 
the  latter,  God  can  make  a  fufficient  recoin- 
pence  to  the  former,  for  all  their  bufferings, 
in  another  way. 

We  ought  always  to  take  the  account  of  a 
future  ftate  into  our  reafonings  about  the 
concerns  of  this  life,  and  form  our  judgments 
according  to  what  is  to  come  after. 

He  who  fojourns  in  a  foreign  country, 
refers  what  he  fees  and  hears  abroad  to  the 
ftate  of  things  at  home  ;  with  that  view  he 
makes  all  his  reflections,  and  by  that  mea- 
fure  judges  of  every  thing  that  befalls  him- 
felf  or  others :  this  pattern  fhould  be  our 
guide  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  piigrimage, 
wherein  we  often  mifreprefent  the  events  of 
providence,  and  make  a  wrong  ufe  of  them, 
by  attending  to  the  maxims  of  this  life  only ; 
and  fo  thinking  of  the  world  which  we  are 
now  in,  and  of  the  affairs  of  it,  as  if  both  that, 
and  they,  and  we,  had  no  manner  of  relation 
to  another:  whereas,  in  truth,  what  we  fee  is 
in  order  only  to  what  we  do  not  fee  ;  and 
both  thefe  ftates,  therefore,  mu  ft  be  joined 
and  confidered  together,  if  we  intend  to 
reflect  wifely  and  juftly  on  prefent  appea¬ 
rances;  for  as  no  man  knoweth  love  or 
hatred,  fo  neither  can  hedifcern  good  or  evil, 
purely  by  what  is  before  him. 

When  we  fee  vice  remarkably  profperous, 
and  virtue  in  deep  diftrels  $  when  a  man 

who 
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who  does  good  to  mankind,  happens  to  be 
cut  oft  in  the  vigour  of  his  ftrength,  and 
in  the  midft  of  his  innocent  enjoyments  ; 
whilft  the  wicked  grow  old,  yea,  and  are 
mighty  in  power,  and  come  to  the  grave  in 
a  full  age,  like  as  a  fhock  of  corn  cometh  in, 
in^  his  lea  ion  :  inftances  like  thefe,  make 
misjudging  men  ready  to  cry  out  of  unequal 
management,  to  blame  the  Divine  ad  mini - 
ftration.  becauie  they  cannot  give  themfelves 
a  fatisfadory  account  of  the  heavenly  con- 
dud:,  as  it  appears  to  us  at  prefent :  but 
when  we  confider  there  is  another  life 
after  this,  and  draw  all  our  arguments  and 
reflections  from  a  future  date,  and  form  fuch 
a  icheme  oi  things  as  fhall  at  once  take  intim& 
and  eternity  ;  all  feerning  irregularities  may 
be  eafily  let  to  rights  :  this  one  confederation 
wiij  make  all  our  murmurs  ceafe,  all  fancied 
difficulties  vanifh. 

One  (meaning  the  wicked)  dieth  In  his 
full  ftrength,  being  in  all  eafe  and  profperity  : 
and  another  (to  wit  the  godly)  dieth  in  the 
bitternefs  of  his  foul,  and  never  eateth  with 
pleafure.  They  (hall  fleep  both  in  the  duft, 
and  the  worms  1  In  all  cover  them, 

The  peftilence  increafed  in  the  city  and 
fuburbs  of  London,  till  eight  or  ten  thou- 
land  died  in  a  week.  It  was  obferved  'in 
feveral  papers  written  at  that  time,  that  the 
appearance  of  a  globe  of  fire  was  feen  above 
tnat  pait  of  tne  city  where  the  Solemn 
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League  and  Covenant  was  burnt.  Whether 
that  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  the  Plague 
broke  out  there,  and  very  few  were  left 
alive  in  that  ilreet  where  that  open  affront 
had  been  put  upon  the  oath  of  God. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  trifling  to  obferve, 
that  feveral  remarkable  figns  did  precede  and 
accompany  the  peftilence ;  fuch  as  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  large  comet  at  the  end  of  the 
laft  year,  and  of  another  in  the  month  of 
March  this  year;  together  with  fuch  a  vio¬ 
lent  froft  and  fnow,  that  there  was  no  plow¬ 
ing  from  December  till  the  middle  of 
March.  How  far  thefe  were  prognofticks 
of  fevere  judgments,  let  the  reader  deter¬ 
mine  — 

Mr.  Oldmixon  allures  the  public,  that  he 
always  dreaded  to  make  judgments ;  where 
it  may  be,  heaven  left  things  to  fecond 
caufes,  though  nothing  is  more  common : 
but  really  one  cannot  help  thinking,  faith  he, 
that  the  Firfl:  Caufe,  moved  in  this  and  the 
former  vifltations  fince  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  There  have  been  all  along  fuch 
diflembling  with  God  and  men  ;  fuch  per¬ 
fection,  oppreffion,  fuch  wickednefs,  im¬ 
piety,  fuperftition,  and  cruelty,  which  are 
the  provocations  cf  judgments,  that  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  read  of  thefe  horrible  pes¬ 
tilences,  and  of  this  in  particular,  without 
having  recourfe  to  Divine  Vengeance.  It  is 
worth  obferving,  that  there  were  many 

thoufands 
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thoufands  more,  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  fvvept  away  by  the  plague  fince  the 
houfe  of  Steuart  began  their  reigns  over 
England,  than  is  recorded  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time,  to  that. 

The  greateft  plague  which  happened  fince  Coke,  in 
Edward  the  third's  time  in  England,  was  in  oldm‘  u 
the  firft  year  of  King  James  the  firft ;  yet 
there  was  a  greater  in  Charles  the  fir  ft's  reign  ^ 
and  a  greater  than  either  in  the  fixth  year  of 
Charles  the  fecond’s  adtual  reign. 

Executions  by  form  of  law,  for  which  C!dme  u 
there  was  no  law,  leave  the  blood  of  thofe  6o8’ 
facrifices  on  the  heads  of  the  court,  the 
judges,  the  juries ;  upon  which  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  heaven  has  and  will  be  poured 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

As  foon  as  the  war  broke  out,  a  raoft  Bur-* 
terrible  plague  broke  out  likewife  in  the  city  Qj^n 
of  London,  that  fcatterc  1  all  the  inhabitants  519. 
that  were  able  to  remove  thernfelves.  It 
broke  the  trade  of  the  nation,  and  fvvept 
away  about  an  hundred  thoufand  fouls  \  the 
greateft  havock  that  any  plague  had  ever 
made  in  England.  This  did  difhearten  all 
people ;  and  coming  in  the  very  time  in 
which  fo  unjufi:  a  war  was  begun,  it  had  a 
dreadful  appearance.  All  the  king’s  enemies 
laid,  Here’s  a  manifeft  character  of  God’s 
heavy  difpleafure  upon  the  nation  ;  as  indeed 
the  ill  life  of  the  king,  and  the  vicioufnefs  of 
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the  whole  court,  gave  but  a  melancholy 

profpeft. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Vincent  has  laid  down 
twenty- five  principal  fins  which  the  piague 
and  fire  were  fent  to  punifh. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Hendiey  enumerates 
only  four  great  fins  which  were  the  proca- 
tardick  caufes  of  punifhment,  [in  the  year 
1721,];  hut  informs  us,  in  a  general  view, 
that  iniquity  at  that  time  more  than  ever  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  nation  beyond  the  example  of 
all  former  ages,  and  not  to  be  ‘paralleled  by 
future. 

L  d  *  The  wooden  figure  of  a  Bacchus  boy  fet 
remembr*  up  againft  the  corner  ofahoufe  in  Pye-cor- 
ner,  where  the  fire  of  London  ftopt,  has  an 
infcription  on  the  belly  to  acquaint  pofterity, 

that  the  fire  was  a  punifhment  for  the  fin  of 
gluttony.  And  forne  perfons  who  were 
wittier  and  more  clear-lighted  than  ordinary, 
could  read  the  caufe  of  the  judgment  to  be 
gluttony;  for  it  began  in  Pudding-lane,  and 
ended  in  Pye -corner. 

It  was  lately  faid  by  jovius,  that  the 
Englifh  nation,  above  all  others  upon  earth, 
was  moft  addided  to  the  throat ;  if  a  true 
eftimate  could  be  brought  in  of  one  year's 
table  expence  in  this  nation,  what  a  large  bill 
of  fare  "would  there  be  ?  I  doubt  (fays  the 
reverend  Mr.  Reeves)  whether  the  Spanifb. 
Weft-Indies  would  defray  one  year's  ex- 
pence.  ' 
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In  the  late  civil  wars  there  was  no  pre¬ 
tence  of  freeing  the  country  from  ulurpation, 
or  unufual  form  of  government  5  it  was  done 
to  edablifh  an  ufurper  in  the  room  of  a 
lawful  prince,  to  change  an  ancient  monarchy 
into  a  commonwealth. 

Scarce  any  of  the  confpirators  againft 
Julius  Casfar  lived  three  years,  or  died  a  na¬ 
tural  death :  where  juftice  could  not  reach 
them,  providence  did ;  feme  perifhed  at  lea, 
others  fell  in  battle,  others  dabbed  them- 
felves  with  the  fame  poniard  by  which  Cadar 
fell. 

Well  had  it  been,  if  the  fate  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  Roman  lfory,  had  been  well  eon  fl¬ 
eered  by  thefe  nations  fifty  years  ago  j  it 
might  have  prevented  plagues,  and  wars, 
and  defolations,  and  fire,  and  all  the  dread¬ 
ful  judgments  we  have  fo  vifihly,  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  difpofal  of  providence,  as  fent  from 
heaven,  laboured  under,  and  feel  the  effects  of 
to  this  very  day.  The  death  of  Charles  the  Re3jcides 
firfl  was  a  thing  of  God  more  than  of  men.  sp.  p.  2. 

Upon  occafion  of  the  great  dorm,  a  fer- 
mon  was  preached  before  a  numerous  afle.m-  Moral  re- 
bly,  by  a  thundering  preacher,  who  alcribed  flexions, 
the  judgment,  out  of  the  pulpit,  in  a  great  prn0^"n 
meafure,  to  nodturnal  revelling? :  his  text  P.  237. ' 
was,  Stand  in  awe  and  fin  not:  commune 
with  your  own  heart ,  and  in  your  chamber , 
and  be  JlilL  Chambering  and  wantonnefs^.. 
are  horrid  fins  indeed  ;  but  hqw  well  or  ill 
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this  notion  anfwered  for  the  char  after  of 
fame  of  thofe  very  perfons  that  periflied  in 
the  common  calamity,  who  is  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  ?  Only,  we  are  loft  in  our  reafon,  if 
we  either  bring  down  a  Decreeing  Provi¬ 
dence  to  every  fkip  of  a  flea,  on  the  one  hand; 
or  if  we  attribute  a  judicial,  divine,  national 
vengeance,  to  the  crimes  of  every  particular 
whore-mafter,  on  the  other ;  not  excepting 
the  moft  public,  as  well  as  private  de¬ 
bauchee. 

fotiu  The  deftru&ion  by  the  plague  and  the 
preface*  ^re  London  begat  opinions  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  nation,  that  the  kingdom  grew 
poorer  and  poorer:  but,  notwithstanding,  the 
city  of  London  foon  grew  great  and  glorious ; 
materials  for  building  (even  oaken  timber) 
were  little  dearer,  fome  cheaper,  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  London  ;  the  exchange  was  foon  full  of 
merchants  as  formerly  ;  there  were  not  more 
beggars  in  the  ftreets,  nor  executed  for 
thieves,  than  before  thofe  calamities ;  the 
number  of  coaches  and  fplendid  equipages 
and  houfhold  furniture  foon  exceeded  former 
times ;  the  public  theatres  were  very  magni¬ 
ficent  ;  the  royal  navy  was  greater,  and  the 
king’s  guards  ftronger,  men  ate  and  drank 
and  laughed  as  they  ufed  to  do. 

The  ftreets  of  London  foon  ipoke,  that 
Ibid®  9S.  the  hoofing  was  of  double  the  value  it  had 
been,  more  fplendid  3  and  the  number  ofin«» 
habitant^  inerealed  one  fifth* 

‘  W  V  »  * 
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In  four  years  after  the  fire  of  London,  Polit. 
there  was  earned  by  tradefinen,  relating  to 
building  only,  the  fum  of  four  millions,  one 
million  per  annum ;  without  leffening  any 
other  fort  of  work,  labour,  or  manufactory, 
which  was  ufually  done  in  any  other  four 
years  before  the  Laid  occafion. 

The  ufe  of  judgments  is,  to  bring  us  to  a  Tillot. 
confideration  of  our  own  ways,  and  argue  x‘v*  181 
ourfelves  into  repentance.  The  judgments 
which  have  fallen  here  and  there,  were  in¬ 
tended  as  terrors  to  us ;  if  we  continue  im¬ 
penitent  and  unreformed  by  thefe  provi¬ 
dences,  what  can  we  expeCt,  but  the  like,  or 
greater  calamities.  Except  we  repent,  we 
(hall  all  likewife  perifh.  This  we  may  af- 
fu redly  fay,  if,  notwithstanding  the  great 
judgments’ of  God,  which  have  made  fo 
fearful  defolations,  we  do  not  fearch  and  try 
our  ways,  and  turn  to  him  who  hath  lmitten 
others  for  a  warning  to  us,  we  have  reafon 
to  fear  fome  greater  temporal  judgments, 
and  that  God  will  be  angry  with  us  until  he 
hath  confumed  us.  We  have  no  reafon  to 
think  that  God  will  put  a  flop  to  judgments,  if 
we  will  not  be  reformed  by  the  terrible  things 
which  have  happened,  but  rather  that  ne  will 
punifh  us  feven  times  more,  if  we  per  fur  in 
our  luffs  and  impieties.  What  can  we  look 
for  but  greater  judgments,  and  a  more  fiery 
indignation  to  confume  us  and  our  habita¬ 
tions  !  Nothing  is  a  ladder  prefage  of  greater 
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calamities  and  fearful  ruin,  than  little  refer- 
mation  under  load  and  thick  voilies  ofjudg- 
ments  already  thundered  out.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  were  hardened  under  ten  plagues.  To 
poifon  ourfelves  with  our  intended  phyfic,  to 
turn  the  rods  of  God  into  ferpents,  by  our 
own  obftinacy,  is  bringing  upon  ourfelves  a 
terrible  deftru&ion. 

luk^  xlii.  Suppofe  ye  thefe  were  tinners  above  all 

^  S'  men,  becaufe  they  fuffered  fuch  things  ?  I 
tel!  you,  Nay :  all  thefe  things  happened 

1.  Cor.  x.  unto  them  for  examples,  and  they  are  writ¬ 
ten  for  our  admonition.  Wherefore  let  him 
thatthinkethhe  ftandeth,  take  heed  left  he  fall. 

Nothing  is  more  known,  than  that  none 
have  been  more  famous  for  their  conquefts 
than  the  very  worft  of  men,  and  the  greateft 
oppreftbrs,  the  moft  proud  and  cruel  tyrants* 
The  ungodly  are  in  great  profperity  :  they 
are  in  no  peril  of  death,  but  are  lufty  and 
ftrong ;  they  come  into  no  misfortune  like 
other  folk,  neither  are  they  plagued  like 
other  men.  Every  man’s  judgment  fhall  be 
[cometh j  from  the  Lord. 

Bp.  Wake  Socrates  was  expofed  with  intolerable  fcur- 

Sem™*  t' ility,  and  the  moft  impudent  flanders  raifed 

2.  Cor.  iv.  againft  him  ;  and  at  laftput  to  death  ;  which 
7»  8’  &c*  of  the  prophets  were  not  perfecuted  ;  they 

were  ftoned,  lawn  afunder,  llain  with  the 
fword:  the  apoftles  and  hrft  preachers  of 
the  goipel  faved  others  at  the  expence  of  their 
own  lives  5  they  were  troubled  on  every  fide  5 
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perplexed ;  perfecuted,  caft  down,  and  de- 
ftroyed  :  and  when  the  church  flood  in  need 
of  reformation,  it  coft  but  little  lefs  blood  to 
reflore  it  to  its  primitive  purity,  than  it  had 
done  to  plant  it. 

Think  you  that  thefe  were  finners  above  £uj,e 
all  men  ?  I  tell  you,  Nay. 

Lewis  XIV.  of  France  prefumed  himfelf 
(and  great  part  of  Europe  alio  prefumed  him)  Glouc.° 
to  be  the  great  favourite  of  heaven,  in  re-  'J'hankfg. 
gard  of  the  extraordinary  fuccels  of  his  "erm* 
arms;  that  his  perfon  was  lo  long  under  the 
fpecial  care  of  Providence  ;  efpecially  in  the 
unexpected  healing  of  his  deadly  wound,  and 
being  reftored  in  his  old  age  to  fuch  great 
health  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind. 

The  Protefta  nts,  on  the  other  hand,  called 
him  the  haughty  and  ambitious  prince, 
whofe  heart  was  let  upon  railing  a  fifth  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  who  was  many  years  a  lamentable 
plague  to  a  great  part  of  Europe:  and  that 
God  Almighty  ufed  him  as  his  rod  and 
fcourge. 

The  death  of  Queen  Mary  (fays  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury)  was  a  judgmentfor  the  Serm^lo. 
immorality  and  fins  of  the  nation  :  God  or¬ 
dered  that  affair,  as  he  does  all  things,  moft 
fuitable  to  his  own  jufliee  :  the  Jacobites  are 
very  willing  to  allow  of  God's  juftice  there¬ 
in,  and  that  the  deaths  both  of  the  Queen 
and  King  William  were  fignal  judgments  ; 
but  aflign  very  different  caufesfor  them. — 
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The  late  dreadful  earthquake  at  Lifbon 
(November  2,  1 755)  was  imagined  by  fome 
Proteftants  to  be  a  judgment  on  that  fuper- 
ftitious  nation  for  the  cruelties  exercifed  by 
the  execrable  court  of  Inquifttion  ;  and  that 
the  day  on  which  that  calamity  happened 
(the  ft  a  ft  of  All-fouls,  on  which  they  an¬ 
nually  celebrated  their  barbarous  and  horrible 
Auto  da  Fe)  plainly  pointed  out  the  c  a  life  of 
the  judgment :  whilff  the  Portuguefe  bigot- 
ted  pr lefts  affirmed,  that  the  judgment  was 
fent  to  fcourge  them  for  their  indulgence  to 
Hereticks*  the  day,  they  thought,  fufficiently 
demon  ftrated  the  real  on  of  the  tremendous 
vifitation  $  .executions  were  not  fo  numerous 
lately  as  in  preceding  times,  therefore,  in 
their  opinion,  God  feemed  to  fay.  If  you 
will  not  deftroy  and  extirpate  thole  accufed 
Hereticks,  you  {hall  be  deftroyed  and  i wal¬ 
lowed  up  alive  you  riel  ves ;  he  that  letteth 
one  efcape,  his  life  {hall  be  for  the  life  of 
him. 

A  great  deal  of  wicked  fophiftry  hath 
been  fometimcs  employed  to  poffefs  ignorant 
and  bigotted  zealots,  that  fuccefs,  even  in  the 
mo  ft  villainous  enterpnzes,  is  a  mark  of 
divine  approbation  and  favour  :  but  fuccels, 
and  all  forts  of  worldly  profperity,  are  fome- 
times  given  to  men  to  their  hurt. 

What  a  pitiful  cold  clime  is  Carbon- 
cia  ?  It  hath  neither  the  warm  fun  nor  God's 
bieffing:  it  were  a  punifhment  for  the  worft: 
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people  on  earth  to  be  removed  thither  ;  yet 
the  clime  is  good  enough  for  the  inhabitants, 
were  it  worfe  :  they  brag  of  an  hundred  and 
odd  kings,  but  of  thefe  kings  above  one  half 
came  to  violent  deaths ;  judge  you  then  of 
the  difpofition  of  the  peeple  ;  for  their  two 
laft  kings,  they  fold  and  fent  away,  one  to 
the  fatall  biock,  and  made  a  facrifice  of  him 
for  a  fumm  of  mony  ;  and  for  the  other,  be¬ 
fore  they  wold  crown,  they  propofed  that 
he  (hold  atknowledg  his  father  a  tyrant  and 
his  mother  an  idolatreffe.  They  proved  the 
greateft  monfters  of  ingratitude  that  ever 
were.  But  ther  were  never  fo  many  quick 
and  appa  ant  judgments  fell  upon  any  nation 
as  have  tumbled  one  upon  the  neck  of  ano¬ 
ther  in  a  few  yeers  upon  this :  the  unlucky 
kirkmen,  as  if  they  had  been  fo  many  of  the 
deviifs  chaplains,  preached  nothing  but  war  ; 
ther  hapned  an  outragious  plague  in  their 
chief  city,  which  in  one  yeers  compafle 
fwep’d  away  the  inhabitants  by  thoufands  ; 
what  a  hugenomber  have  bin  arraign’d  and 
executed  ?  How  many  thoufands  were 
bought  and  fold  for  flaves  to  be  hurried  over 
to  furnith  forrain  plantations  ?  What  nom- 
bers  were  ftarv’d,  and  fom  tumbled  into  their 
graves  alive  ?  How,  while  they  thought  to 
get  into  the  upper-bed,  they  may  be  now  faid 
to  lye  upon  hard  matts  on  the  flat  ground, 
the  truckle-bed  they  lay  in  afore  being  taken 
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from  them  $  and  truly  its  is  fit  they  fhold  lie 
fo  low. 

The  courfe  of  God’s  Providence,  and  the 
Contemp.  ways  of  his  dealings  with  men  in  this  world, 
are  fo  various  and  different  in  themfelves, 
and  fo  abftrufe  and  unintelligible  unto  us, 
that  whatever  meafures  the  great  Lord  of  all 
has  to  go  by,  and  how  equal  foevcr  are  his 
ways,  and  he  is  righteous  in  them  all,  and 
has  good  reafon  ftiil  to  do  as  he  does,  yet  fo 
much  are  thole  ways  in  the  dark  to  us,  and 
fo  unfearchable  by  us,  that  we  muft  never 
think  to  find  them  cuts  nor  ever  make  ac¬ 
count  to  be  acquainted  with  all  his  ways  as 
he  is  acquainted  with  ours.  Why  he  diftri- 
botes  now  fo  unequally  to  thole  that  feem  to 
be  on  equal  terms ;  why  he  fpares  the  worffc 
and  ftrikes  the  better  5  why  he  fends  profpe- 
rity  to  the  ungodly,  and  makes  judgment 
begin  at  the  houfe  of  God,  he  will  not  be 
accountable  to  us  for  any  of  thofe  his  matters, 
jooix.  12.  \Yho  fhall  lay  unto  him.  What  dolt  thou  ? 

job  xiiL 7.  We  may  come,  if  we  will  have  patience,  to 
know  it  hereafter,  but  are  not  likely  to 
hcci.  ix.  1.  uncjerftand  it  at  prefent,  And  though  we 

Pfal.  do  not  know  love  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  be- 
ixxvn.  20.  £are  us^  yet  we  take  up  with  that 

ignorance  ;  for  his  way  is  in  the  fea,  and  his 
paths  in  the  great  waters,  and  his  footfteps 
are  not  known.  Though  righteoufnefs  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne, 
yet  are  fuch  clouds  and  darknefs  round  about 

him. 
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him,  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  difcern  why 
things  are  done  fo  and  fo  by  him :  no,  his  Pfal. 
judgments  are  fo  great  a  deep,  that  we  can 
only  take  up  St.  Paul’s  exclamation,  O  !  the  33. 
depth ! 

And  when  we  hear  of  havock  and  de va¬ 
riation  made  by  fword,  or  plague,  or  fire,  or 
ftorm,  or  any  fweeping  judgments  or  fpread- 
ing  calamities;  kingdoms  depopulated,  cities 
and  towns  facked,  and  fields  overflown  with 
blood,  men  fcrambling  andjoftling,  fighting 
and  killinp*  one  another,  for  that  world 
through  which  they  are  all  paffengers,  and 
will  fo  quickly  have  done  with  it  for  ever : 
though  fuch  news  may  give  us  pain  and 
aftonifhment,  yet  in  what  manner  his  judg¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  who  will  take  upon 
him  to  determine?  Is  there  unrighteoufnefs  I4. 
with  God  ?  God  forbid !  I  have  not  done  Ezek. 
without  caufe,  all  that  I  have  done,  faith  the  23° 
Lord  God, 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  PLAGUE  IN  GENERAL. 

SEC  T.  I. 

What  the  Plague  is. 

FLAGUE-3  Pestilence,  Pestis  :  a  very 
acute,  deftrudtive,  malignant,  and  con¬ 
tagious  difeafe  5  ufually  proving  mortal.  It 
is  commonly  defined  by  a  malignant  fever; 
but  the  two  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed,  the 
fever  not  being  the  e  fie  nee,  but  only  a  fymp- 
tom,  or  effedt,  of  the  plague.  There  are 
apparent  figns  of  a  fever,  extreme  inquie¬ 
tude,  a  moll  intenfe  heat  outwardly,  attend¬ 
ed  with  unquenchable  thirft  within,  drynefs, 
blacknefs  of  the  ‘tongue,  intolerable  heat  of 
the  precordia,  &c.  How  fuddenly  foever 
the  ficknefs  kills  fome  people,  by  feizing  the 
brain,  heart,  lungs,  or  other  principal  part, 
with  a  deadly  infection,  or  poifoning  the 
vital  fpirits  at  once,  fo  that  no  appearance  can 
be  difeovered,  even  of  a  lurking  fever;  yet, 
for  the  mo  ft  part,  fome  fever  will  fihew  it- 
felf  5  and  the  fever  accompanying  it  is  of 
the  worft  kind. 

When  we  fay  the  plague  is  a  fever,  we 
diftinguifh  between  the  peftiferous  Halitus, 
(either  from  the  air,  or  perfons  that  have 
the  plague)  and  the  diftemper  caufed  by  it. 
If  the  infection  be  fo  ftrong  and  malignant, 
that  it  immediately  feizes  and  fuffocates  the 
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fpirits,  fuch  a  plague  may  be  without  a 
fever ;  or  if  it  do  the  work  in  a  few  hours, 
the  patient  is  dead  before  the  fever  can  fhew 
itfelf :  but  if  nature  has  time  to  druggie,  it 
will  produce  a  fever,  and  the  plague,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  may  be  faid  to  be  a  fever. 

The  plague  is  a  fever  where  there  is  the 
greated  diforder  of  the  fpirits  and  nervous 
juices,  and  the  highed  putrefaction  of  the 
blood  and  humours,  more  than  in  any  other 
fever.  There  is  great  difpute  among  phyfi- 
cians  whether  the  nature  of  this  pedilential 
fever  do  confid  in  putrefaction.  Fracado- 
rius  defines  it  to  be  fordidijjima  putrefadlio , 
the  fouled  putrefaction,  and  many  fide  with 
him  :  others  think  it  ought  to  take  its  deno¬ 
mination  and  definition  from  that  venomous 
or  poifonous  infection  that  is  generally  the 
caufe  of  it.  The  plague  feldom  arifes  from 
any  corruption  or  putrefaction  within  the 
body,  (which  may  come  by  dagnation  of  the 
blood  and  humours)  as  its  proper  and  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe,  though  that  may  make  feme 
bodies  more  apt  to  take  infection  than  others* 
either  from  the  air  or  infeCled  perfons,  and 
make  the  fever  more  violent  and  mortal : 
but  it  is  certain,  if  it  go  on,  and  cannot  be 
taken  oft  in  time,  it  will  be  joined  with,  and 
produce,  the  higheft  and  fouled  corruption 
or  putreraCtion  of  the  blood  and  humours ; 
as  appears  from  the  malignant  fpots,  exan¬ 
themata,  carbuncles,  and  buboes,  thatufually 
accompany  it. 

5  And 
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And  yet  the  plague  is  not  fuch  a  fever  as 
absolutely  and  univerfaliy  requires  any  fort  of 
eruptions,  as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  fcarlet, 
and  miliary  fevers  do,  or  elfe  death  will 
enfue.  All  the  phyficians  that  ever  practifed 
where  the  plague  was,  tell  us  of  many  thsit 
have  been  cured  and  reftored  to  perfect 
health,  without  any  of  thofe  fignsand  fymp- 
torns,  either  before,  in,  or  after  the  plague. 

It  is  the  moft  common  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  other  malignant 
fevers  and  the  plague,  but  in  degree,  or 
the  height  of  infedtion,  and  great  contagion 
or  aptitude  to  infedt  others :  and  they  com¬ 
monly  make  no  other  diftindtion  between 
them  than  this,  that  in  other  malignant 
fevers  more  live  than  die,  in  the  plague  more 
die  than  live.  The  ancient  and  modem 
phyficians,  and  the  learned  gentlemen  who 
have  lately  written  on  that  fubjedi,  think  it 
no  other  "than  a  malignant  fever  in  a  high 
degree. 

Hodges,  The  peftilence  is  more  adlive  than  light- 
33-  ning,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,^  carries 
to  a  diftance,  putrefa&ion,  mortification, 
and  death :  its  approaches  are  fo  fudden, 
that  perfons  feized  with  it  feem  to  be  fallen 
iijto  an  ambufcade,  or  a  inare,  of  which 
there  was  no  manner  of  fufpicion. 

The  plague  is  reckoned  an  exotic  difeafe, 
never  bred  in  England,  always  imported, 
particularly  from  the  Levant,  the  coafts  of 
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Africa,  the  Leffer  Egypt,  &c.  where  it  'is 
familiar. 

The  mofl:  accurate  accounts  bring  it  from 
Africa :  travellers  relate,  that  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  are  mod  infedted  with  the  plague. 

The  diftinguifhing  properties  of  the  plague 
are,  its  fuperior  contagion  and  deftrudtive 
quality:  the  laft  confifts  in  the  greateft  con¬ 
trariety  of  peftilential  vapours  or  particles  to 
the  animal  fpirits  and  adtive  principles  of  the 
blood  •  the  firft  is  founded  in  the  extream  mi- 
nutenefs,  exhalation,  and  refinement  of  thofe 
vapours,  by  which  they  are  able  to  pafs 
through  the  air  from  place  to  place  with 
extraordinary  velocity :  though  thefe  two 
properties  arife  from  the  higheft  putrefadtive 
power,  yet  are  the  ideas  of  them  very  diffe¬ 
rent  :  the  ready  conveyance  of  the  plague 
by  the  air  from  place  to  place  mu  ft  depend 
upon  the  extraordinary  fmallnefs  or  fubtility 
of  the  peftilential  matter;  ho*  other  difeafe 
is  communicated  and  conveyed  in  fo  fwift  a 
manner  and  to  fuch  a  diftance. 

When  the  mafs  of  blood  is  generally  cor* 
rupted  and  in  a  ftate  of  mortification,  a  fever 
acquires  new  force,  and  grows  eminently 
mortal  and  contagious,  by  which  it  becomes 
the  plague  :  fince  malignant  fevers  have  all 
properties  and  fymptoms  with  the  plague** 
they  mu  ft  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 

D  This 
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This  is  the  terrible  enemy  of  mankind,  that 
fends  its  arrows  abroad  by  day,  and  walks  all 
fiained  with  daughter  by  night ;  that  tunls 
the  vital  into  noxious  air ;  that  poifons  the 
blood,  and  kills  us  by  our  own  breath  :  that 
goes  forth,  through  a  land,  collected  in  its 
ftrengtb,  and,  armed  with  vengeance,  (bat¬ 
tering  deftrudtion  in  its  dreadful  march.  Be¬ 
fore  it  are  beautiful  gardens,  crouded  habi¬ 
tations,  and  populous  cities ;  behind  it,  un¬ 
fruitful  emptinefs,  and  howling  defolation. 
It  is  ftrengthened  and  fed  by  the  famine 
which  it  makes,  gathers  force  in  its  progrefs,, 
and  makes  the  dead  deftroy  the  living.  It 
advances  in  triumph  from  place  to  place, 
defpifes  the  fences,  and  leaps  over  the  lines 
raifed  to  reftrain  it :  before  it  the  guards  and 
armies  of  mighty  princes  are  as  dead  men  \ 
and  phyficians  are  no  protection  either  to 
the  fick  or  themfelves.— 

Thefe  hiftorical  fragments  are  put  toge- 
gether  in  order  to  apprife  thofe  who  have 
not  been  converfant  with  things  of  this  kind, 
with  the  various  ways  by  which  the  mod 
dangerous  difeafes,  and  even  hidden  death,, 
maybe  introduced,' by  the  agency  of  very 
minute  and  unheeded  caufes. 

SECT- 
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SECTION  II. 

Symptoms  of  the  PLAGUE. 


There  came  a  *f  boil  breaking  forth  with  blains * 
Exod.  ix.  io. 

The  whole  head  is  fck ,  the  whole  heart  faint  .* 
from  the  foie  of  the  foot \  even  unto  the  heady 
there  is  no  foundnefs y  but  wounds ,  and 
bruifes ,  *2^  putrefying  fores ,  which  have  not 
beta  clofed,  neither  bound  upy  nor  moll  fed 
with  ointment .  Isai.  i.  5,  6. 

Thy  bruife  is  incur  able ,  thy  wound  is  grievous  5 
thou  haft  no  healing  medicines .  Isai.  xxx. 
12,  13. 


^  |  *HE  opinions  of  phylicians  concerning 
JL  tne  caufes  and  cure,  could  not  be  more 
various  than  the  fymptoms,  of  this  fatal 
difeafe  .  Death  flalked  about  in  fo  many  va¬ 
rious  fli apes,  that  learning,  judgment,  and 
experience  were  entirely  baffled.— Such  was 
the  uncertainty  and  difguife  of  the  infidious 
enemy,  that  nothing  could  be  prognodicated 
of  its  attacks  or  cruelty. 

Its  firfl:  approach  is  almoft  always  accom¬ 
panied  with  chill inefs  5  fhivering,  and  fflak- 


f  A  fcab  breaking  out  into  blitters.  Old  Tran, 
1  he  He  Drew  word  Shechin,  properly  fignifles  an  ir 
liammation,  which  firft  makes  a  boil  or  tumour  an 

then  turns  into  a  grievous  ulcer.  Lightfootobferves  th 

word  occurs  Job  ii.  7,  8.  and  ttgnifies  a  burning  itch 
or  inflamed  fcab.  The  Egyptians  endured  a  three 
fold  pumftiment,  aching  boils,  naufeous  ulcers,  an 
burning  itch.  Vide  Deut.  xxviii,  27. 
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ing  like  the  accefs  of  an  intermitting  fever  * 
then  comes  on  a  naufea,  with  vehement  vo¬ 
mitings;  loofenefs,  a  great  oppreffion  about 
the  ftomach,  and  intefnfe  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  heart,  as  if  preflfed  in  a  prefs : 
horror,  delirium,  dizzinels,  head~ach,  and 
ftupefadion  ;  pains  in  the  back ;  a  burning 
heat,  and  fometimes  none  at  all  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  a  very  high,  large,  quick,  and  fome¬ 
times  low,  quick  (in  others  flow  and  mode¬ 
rate)  unequal  and  feeble,  pulfe  ;  fo  that  the 
pulfe,  which  in  other  difeafes  is  almoft  a  cer¬ 
tain  index,  could  not  be  at  all  traded  to. 
The  urine  in  fame  very  high  coloured,  thin, 
without  any  fediment ;  in  fome  few,  pale 
with  a  difperfed  fediment  ;  in  fome  very 
few,  the  urine  bloody :  though  the  urine  of 
the  patients  in  general  was  not  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  that  of  healthful  perfons ; 
fometimes  its  flench  was  not  to  be  endured  : 
a  phyfician  taking  a  urinal  too  near,  was  in¬ 
fected  by  the  flench,  and  died  in.  three  days. 
Exceflive  drought,  though  in  others  none  at 
all,  or  very  moderate  :  dry  inflamed  tongues  $ 
in  others  white,  foul,  and  flimy ;  in  fome, 
inoift,  and  well  coloured.  In  fome  a  burn¬ 
ing  fever,  which  preys  continually  on  the 
patient  till  death,  or  till  fome  eruption:  Some¬ 
times,  but  feidom,  it  attacks  without  any 
fenfe  of  a  fever,  purple  foots  appearing  all 
at  otice,  as  they  are  about  their  bufmefs,  the 

certain 
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certain  figns  of  prefent  death  •f ;  but  this 
rarely  happens  except  at  the  beginning  of 
fome  terrible  plague,  and  is  never  when  it 
remits,  or  in  years  in  which  it  is  not  epide¬ 
mical.  It  has  alfo  been  known  to  make  its 
firft  appearance  in  tumours  without  the 
fever,  or  other  violent  fymptom. 

The  appearances  after  infection  are,  fever, 
watching,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  bleeding  ;•'/:»  3 

at  nofe,  and  a  great  heat  about  the  precor- 
dia  ;  heavinefs,  pain  in  the  ftomach,  head, 
and  back;  cardialgia,  broken  fleep,  anxiety ? 
alteration  of  the  look,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
hiccough,  fyncope,  delirium,  convulfive 
twitchings,  diarrhoea;  eyes  funk,  or  inflamed; 
tongue  black  and  dry;  vehement  drought; 
foetid  breath,  carbuncles,  fpots,  livid,  purple, 
green,  &c.  light-headinefs  ;  reftlefsnefs, 
want  of  fleep,  and  anguifhings ;  commonly 
in  the  beginning  with  drowfmefs;  the  pa¬ 
tient  fetches  his  breath  too  thick  and  fhort, 
panting,  that  he  feemeth  to  be  in  danger  of 
fuffocation  or  ftifling  :  and  abundance  of 
others,  though  all  various  in  every  particu¬ 
lar  fubjedt,  differing  only  in  degree. 

The  peftilence  puts  on  fometimes  one, 
and  at  others,  another  appearance,  fome- 
times  very  contrary  ones,  according  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  prefent  or  preceding  diftempers,  a 

f  corpfe  of  thore  who  are  fo  fuddenly  deftroyecj 
by  the  violence  of  this  difeafe  are  every  where  disfigured 
with  purple  fpots. 
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faulty  way  of  living,  and  the  different  ways 
of  communication. 

In  acute  difeafes  prognofticks  are  ever  fal¬ 
lacious  :  however,  at  the  terrible  plague  at 
Nimeguen,  Diemerbroek,  who  attended  the 
fic-k  through  the  whole  progrefs  thereof,  re¬ 
lates,  that  thofe  taken  ill  about  the  new  and 
full  moon  rarely  efcaped  ;  that  faintings, 
fwoonings,  and  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
were  ufually  deadly  figns ;  an  intermitting 
pulfe  always  mortal  5  coftivenefs  a  good 
lign  ;  a  diarrhoea  aim  oft  conftantly  fatal  ; 
bloody  ftools  or  urine  always  prefaged  ill. 

After  the  peftilentiaj  miafmata  have  feized 
a  perfon,  the  fpirits  are  overcome,  the  whole 
niafs  of  blood,  and  the  animal  iuices,  par¬ 
take  of  the  diforder  3  whence  proceed  ftrug- 
gliogs  not  to  be  borne,  and  a  train  of  fymp- 
toms,  cf  which  quaking  or  fhuddering  is  the 
chief,  all  of  a  hidden,  without  any  manifeft 
caufe.  The  groans  and  unfeigned  tears  of 
the  lick  too  plainly  expreffed  the  aggravation 
of  their  miferles. 

The  moft  remarkable  fymptom  was  the 
palpitation  of  the  heart;  which  complaint 
was  very  grievous.  A  youth  of  fixteen, 
who  continued  free  of  the  infedtion  after  his 
mother  and  the  reft  of  the  family  had  been 
vifited,  was  on  a  fudden  feized  with  fuch  a 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  that  Dodtor  Hodges, 
and  feveral  others,  heard  it  at  a  diftance  ;  and 
continued  fo  till  he  died,  which  was  foon  after. 

-  -  Ail 
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All  the  fick,  quickly  after  feizure  grew  de-  Ho(Joes 
lirious,  running  wildly  about  the  ftreets,  if 97.  b 
not  confined  by  force ;  fome,  tired  with 
rambling,  on  increafe  of  the  diftemper,  would 
fall  down,  ignorant  of  their  condition,  or 
where  they  were.  Many  were  feized  with 
a  vertigo :  the  fpirits  were  clouded,  and  all 
things  done  as  if  in  Deep.  Many  had  the 
head-ach  fo  vehement,  as  if  the  parts  would 
have  flown  afunder;  a  complaint  the  more 
intolerable  becaufe  it  continued  without  any 
remifiion  or  intervals ;  which  cruel  fhooting 
pains  continued  to  the  laft. 

Many  were  feized  with  ftupefaCtion,  and,  Hodges, 
from  the  moment  of  feizure,  flept  as  if  dozed  *38. 
with  opiates;  and  in  the  middle  of  their  em¬ 
ploy,  in  converfation,  or  engagements,  would 
fuddenly,  without  any  reluctance,  fall  into 
profound  and  deep  fleeps.— Some  were  fo 
extremely  ccmatous  that  the  whole  body  was 
deprived  of  fenfe yinfomuch  that  if  any  limb 
or  part,  clear  of  the  tokens,  were  tried  by 
pundture  or  incifion,  there  would  be  no  more 
felt  than  on  the  deadly  marks  themfelves  $ 
notwithftanding  which,  fome  faculties  of 
the  mind  would  be  perceived  even  till  death. 

Thofe  who  were  comatous  feidom  efcaped. 
Though  fome  were  buried  in  fleep,  others  fuf- 
fered  by  a  very  different  extreme,  and  kept 
continually  waking;  infomuch  that  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  molt  efficacious  opiates 
would  not  procure  the  leaf!;  compofure. 

D  4  Perfons 
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Ferfons  infedted  immediately  became 
more  light,  the  effluvia  of  their  bodies  break¬ 
ing  through  on  all  fides  with  great  rapidity, 
and  very  often  carry  with  them  thofe  natu¬ 
ral  fpirits  which  fhould  be  a  prefervative  to 
the  whole  frame  :  hence  follow  fwoonings 
and  faintings,  that  are  fatal  indications 
of  that  wafts  of  fpirits  that  hath  been 
made.  The  plenty  that  perfpires  fhews  the 
diffufed  nature  of  the  difeafe,  as  its  fleam 
alone  is  fufficient  to  communicate  the  dif~ 
temper  ;  like  the  fnufF  of  a  candle,  which 
not  only  emits  a  great  deal  of  frnoke,  but 
carries  a  contiderable  fteoch  along  with  it 
into  diffant  parts. 

Such  was  the  delufory  appearance  of  this 
peftilence,  that  many  were  loft  when  they 
were  thought  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery; 
others  got  over  it  when  quite  given  over  for 
loft.  Perfons  fell  from  a  ftate  of  perfect 
health,  after  eating  ;  and  threw  up  their  food 
(in  other  refpeds  good  and  wholefcme)  cor¬ 
rupt  and  poifonous. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  plague  to  be  preceded 
by  its  pernicious  effluvia,  and  it  feizes  the  lick 
and  weakly  firft,  by  inducing  oppofite  qua¬ 
lities  into  the  whole  conftitution.  Scarcely 
one  that  had  bad  lungs  efcaped. 

The  figns  more  particularly  peculiar  to  a 
peftilence  are  thofe  puftules  which  the  com¬ 
mon  people  call  blains,  buboes,  carbuncles, 
fpot.s3  and  the  marks  called  tokens, 

Plains 

•*>  *\  - 
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Elains  rofe  with  an  exquifite  (hooting  pain,  Blainsf 
containing  a  humour,  and  encompaffed  with  a 
circle,  generally  reddifh.  They  broke  out 
in  many  parts  of  the  body ;  in  fome,  few ; 
in  others,  many  ;  fome,  covered  all  over 
with  them  ;  fome  finall  as  a  pea  5  others, 
large  as  a  nutmeg,  p 

Buboes,  fometimes  large  and  fometimes  Bu!ooeg’ 
fmall,  with  inflammation  and  gathering,  upon 
the  glands,  behind  the  ears,  arm-pits,  or 
groin  5  alfo  about  the  nofe,  eyes,  cheeks, 
and  other  parts  ;  that  exchange  into  the  moil 
foul,  malign,  and  durable  ulcers;  and  are 
fuch  that  fome  have  loft  an  eye,  their  nofe, 
or  a  joint,  through  them. 

In  a  youth  there  arofe  a  parotis  on 
each  fide,  behind  the  ears,  which,  after  fup- Parotl5# 
puration  and  inciflon,  let  out  great  quantities 
of  pus :  when  healed  up,  the  mufculous  ^°dg£S 
flefh  was  fo  wafted  as  to  difcover  the  external 
jugular  veins  and  arteries  under  them,  the 
recurrent  nerves,  the  tendons,  the  cefopha- 
gus,  and  all  the  vefiels,  quite  bare  and  un¬ 
touched  :  upon  the  patient’s  recovery,  thefe 
filled  up,  as  before  with  new  flefh. 

A  Carbuncle  is  fome  what  differently  de-car- 
fcribed  by  Sydenham,  Harvey,  and  Hodges,  buncle* 

Among  the  pimples,  equally  various  in 
colour,  thofe  which  are  of  a  fhining  purple 

f  Parotis,  is  an  impofthume  or  fore  under  the  ear. 

The  parotides  borrow  their  names  from  the  glands  af~ 
fe&ed,  which  grow  behind  the  ears. 

red, 
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red,  are  called  carbuncles;  the  carbuncle  foon 
after  turning  into  a  black  cruft  is  called  a 
coal,  and  is  a  perfect  mortification. 

A  carbuncle  is  a  fmall  eruption,  whofe 
contents  are  foon  difcharged,  after  which  it 
appears  in  a  crufty  tubercle,  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  millet-feed*  gradually  fpreading, 
and  encompafled  with  a  very  red  and  fiery 
circle,  arifing  firft  of  all  from  an  ichorous 
humour,  afterward,  with  great  pain  and 
heat,  from  a  lixivious  and  cauftic  poifon. 

In  the  beginning  is  a  fharp  pricking  pain 
upon  the  part  affedted,  which  in  little  time 
grows  very  hot,  and  then  lifts  up  the  cuticle 
into  a  blifter,  containing  a  thin  ichor  ;  but 
after  the  veiicle  is  by  rubbing,  or  other  acci¬ 
dent,  broke,  and  the  contained  fluid  by  heat 
diffipated,  its  cauftic  quality  leaves  an  efchar 
behind,  which  crufts  over,  in  fome  fooner,  in 
fome  later ;  its  extenfion  is  various,  and 
colour  more  uncertain :  in  the  greateft  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammation  it  is  extremely  red,  but 
ni oft  part  it  is  dufky,  very  often  livid,  and 
fometimes  quite  black. 

When  the  peftilential  poifon  hath  got  to 
the  furface,  it  exercifes  its  virulence  on  ail 
the  parts  it  touches,  generates  another  when¬ 
ever  it  lodged  :  the  number  of  them  was 
indeterminate;  no  part  of  the  body  was  free 
from  them;  they  left  terrible  marks  behind, 
the  fame  as  appears  upon  drinking  poifonous 
draughts. 

Car- 
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Carbuncles  feldom  mortify,  unlefs  from  Coal* 
the  mifmanagement  or  carelefsnefs  of  fur- 
geons. 

A  girl  aged  twelve,  felt  a  grievous  pain  Hodges, 
about  her  bread,  where,  quickly  after  the  127. 
appearance  of  a  pimple,  a  carbuncle  broke 
out ;  the  efchar  came,  and  the  ulcer  dis¬ 
charged  matter  plentifully;  after  twenty 
days  (he  was  judged  very  well :  a  furgeon 
rafhiy  dreffed  her  with  red  drying  ointment, 
the  peftilence  appeared  again  and  killed  her 
in  three  days. 

A  merchant  had  a  carbuncle  a  little  below 
the  elbow;  through  impatience  of  pain  he 
applied  a  cooling  cataplafm,  which  fuddenly 
changed  it  into  a  gangrcen,  in  the  execution 
of  a  fcarification  the  furgeon  cut  a  large 
vein,  which  caufed  a  flux  of  blood  that  could 
not  be  flopped ;  whereupon  followed  a 
finking  of  Spirits,  and  the  gentleman  died  in 
three  hours. 

A  carbuncle  appeared  upon  the  finger  of  Hodges, 
a  young  woman,  to  eradicate  w7hich  all  ima-  130. 
ginahle  care  w;as  taken,  which  feemed  to  an* 
fwer  wifhes :  the  patient,  with  her  old  nurfe, 
fupping  plentifully  on  French  beans,  the 
diftemper  returned  ;  though  fhe  vomited  as 
much  as  her  flrength  wrould  bear,  and  had 
the  moft  cordial  remedies  and  warm  alexi- 
pharmicks,  a  frefh  carbuncle  appeared  in  the 
morning  :  (he  was  delirious  all  day,  and  died 
at  night.  The  bearers  came  to  bury  her, 

and 
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and  talked  of  fetching  the  old  nurfe  next,  as 
a  perfoo  dead  ;  the  poor  wretch,  as  awakened 
from  fleep,  cried  out.  She  was  not  dead  3  but 
died  time  enough  to  be  carried  away  that 
night 

A  man  of  advanced  years  had  his  whole 
thigh  and  hip  over-run  with  a  carbuncle, 
and,  for  want  of  inward  drength  and  fpirits, 
died  :  another  in  the  fame  cafe  recovered, 
where  there  was  drength  to  carry  him 
through. 

A  woman,  immediately  after  delivery,  had 
a  carbuncle  appeared  upon  her  breads ;  the 
infant  fucked  all  the  time  without  harm ; 
and  Ihe,  through  the  favour  of  the  feafon, 
and  exadt  care  in  all  refpedts,  recovered. 

A  boy  had  a  buboe  and  carbuncle  in  the 
groin,  not  above  two  fingers  breadth  off  each 
other,  and  got  well  of  both. 

Petechise  are  little  fpots  upon  the  Ikin  like 
flea-bites  ;  only  thefe  fpots  are  more  uniform 
in  colour,  fixed,  and  difficult  to  be  removed, 
whereas  a  flea-bite  gives  way  whh  anypref- 
fure  of  the  finger,  except  in  the  central  punc¬ 
ture.  They  do  not  always  fix  in  the  fame 
parts  3  fometimes  difappear  after  a  fhort  flay 
in  one  place,  and  rife  in  others.  No  part  is 
exempt  from  them;  they  come  out  chiefly 
in  the  neck,  bread,  and  back.  The  fpots 
were  fometimes  few,  but  commonly  very 
numerous.  A  girl  was  all  over  full  with 
them,  on  a  fweat  they  all  difappeared,  and 

fhe 
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fhe  recovered  :  Sometimes  thefe  fpots  would 
arife,  and  difappear,  and  come  out  again  fe- 
veral  times :  the  colour  was  not  always  the 
fame,  they  were  red,  purple,  yellow,  livid, 
black. 

Spots  of  a  dark  complexion  ufually  called  tokens 
tokens,  (by  the  Dutch  they  are  called  pep-  orpepper- 
per-corns)  and  looked  on  as  the  pledges  or  corns* 
forewarnings  of  death ;  are  minute  and  di- 
ffcindb  blafts,  which  have  their  original  from 
within,  and  rife  up  with  a  little  pyramidal 
protuberance  ;  the  peftilential  poifon  chiefly 
collected  at  their  bafes,  tainting  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts,  and  reaching  to  the  furface. 

Thefe  blafts  were  received  from  the  injury 
of  air,  where  the  peftilential  miafmata  were 
pent  up  and  condenfed,  and  their  virulence 
increafed,  to  that  degree,  that  life  itfelf  was 
immediately  extinguifhed,  upon  coming 
within  their  reach.  Some  were  fuddenly 
marked  with  thefe  fatal  characters,  that 
did  not  before  find  themfelves  in  any  other 
refpedl  out  of  order. 

A  widow  aged  iixty,  ate  a  hearty  dinner  Hodges 
of  mutton  and  broth,  fhe  affirmed  herfelf  135. 
never  to  have  been  better  in  her  life :  the 
doctor  found  her  pulfe  to  intermit,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  tokens  on  her  breaft;  which  prov¬ 
ed  too  true  a  prognoftick,  that  fhe  would,by 
evening,  be  in  another  world. 

A  girl,  the  firft  day  of  her  feizure,  breath-  Hodge% 
ed  without  any  difficulty  3  her  warmth,  mo-  133 "  " 
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derate  and  natural ;  her  inwards  free  from 
glowing  and  pain  ;  her  pulfe  not  unequal  or 
irregular ;  all  things  were  fo  genuine  and  well, 
that  the  phyfician  fufpedted  her  ficknefs  was 
counterfeited:  baton  examining  her  bread, 
the  certain  charadters  were  imprinted  in 
many  places ;  the  following  night  (he  died, 
before  die  herfelf,  or  any  perfon  about  her, 
could  difcern  fhe  was  otherwife  out  of  order. 

A  youth,  of  a  good  conftitution,  found 
himfelf  of  a  fodden  marked  with  the  tokens; 
he  would  not  believe  they  were  genuine3 
becaufe  he  was  fo  well,  yet  was  dead  in  lefs 
than  four  hours. 

The  only  woman  left  alive  in  a  family, 
thinking  herfelf  perfectly  well,  perceived  up¬ 
on  her  bread  the  pefiiiential  fpots,  and  in  a 
very  fhort  fpace  died,  without  feeling  any 
other  d border,  or  fore-runner  of  death. 

1  he  tokens  differ  in  colour  and  hardnefs  : 
they  have  a  great  affinity  to  warts ;  fome- 
times  furgeons  mifiook  them  for  warts :  by 
pricking  through  them  the  degrees  of  ma¬ 
lignity  were  difcovered  ;  a  quick  fenfibility 
was  a  good  fign ;  thofe  which  went  no 
deeper  than  the  skin  would  (hove  off ;  when 
deeper,  and  pad  feeling,  they  were  dangerous. 

A  girl,  full  of  fadnefs  and  condemnation, 
ready  to  fink  down,  broke  out  of  a  houfe 
where  die  was  ihut  up  with  a  nurfe,  all  the 
red  of  the  family  being  dead,  ran  to  Dr. 
Hodges  to  fhew  him  the  tokens  upon  her 

leor  • 
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leg  :  he  foon  found  the  miftake,  it  was  a 
wart,  which  had  paft  unnoticed :  upon  en¬ 
couragement  (he  returned  home  chearful,  to 
take  medicines  to  carry  off  the  diforders 
upon  her  ;  and  fweating  plentifully  removed 
allfufpicions  of  contagion.  Had  not  her  mind 
been  made  eafy,  probably  fhe  would  have 
died  by  the  force  of  imagination. 

The  vifcera,  as  well  as  external  parts,  were 
fometimes  marked  with  the  tokens ;  fome- 
times  the  inwards  were  affeded,  when  none 
appeared  externally.  Sometimes  they  were 
fmall  as  a  pins  head,  others  large  as  a  Giver 
penny:  fome  were  depreffed,  others  protu¬ 
berant  ;  fome  did  not  appear  till  the  infedted  Cra^of 
perfon  was  dead.  Crafty  nurfes  put  the  nunes* 
dead  into  wet  cloaths,  and  reflrained  the 
eruptions,  to  elude  the  magiftrate’s  notice,  and 
power  to  fhut  up  the  houfes. 

Sometimes  thefe  fore-warnings  of  death 
were  out  four  days,  and  remained  all  the 
while  terrible  admonitions  to  the  lick  and 
others'. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  circum-  Tumours, 
fiances  of  the  tumours,  or  plague  fores :  as  )^ague 
they  appear  and  increafe,  the  fever  abates ; 
and  as  they  fink  and  diminifh,  renew  again. 

When  they  happen  about  the  time  of  the 
crilis,  and  fuppurate  kindly,  they  are  good 
prognofticks  of  a  happy  recovery. 
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Spafms  [Cramps]  are  the  conftant  atten¬ 
dants  of  a  plague  :  a  concourfe  of  fymptoms 
perpetually  moled  the  fick,  till  death,  or  a 
happy  eruption  difcharging  the  morbific 
matter,  free  them  from  their  deplorable  con- v 
dition.  Yet  frequently  perfons  died  without 
any  preceding  fymptoms  of  horror,  third, 
or  fever. 

Pleurifies,  quinfies,  and  other  didempers 
that  proceed  from  inflammations  of  the  blood, 
were  never  more  frequent  than  before  the 
rife  of  the  London  plague  :  and  that  very 
year,  fo  dreadful  by  the  dedrudtion  of  fo 
many  thoufands,  was  otherwife  more  mild 
and  healthy  :  and  all  who  efcaped  the  plague, 
were  better  in  health ;  and  thofe  who  reco¬ 
vered  of  it  were  afterward  freed  from  other 
indifpofitions  ufually  occafioned  by  the  re-* 
licks  of  former  difeafes. 


C  H  A  P. 
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•  CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  PLAGUES. 


Sect.  I.  Cf  the  Primary  Caufe. 


! The  Lord  fent  peji Hence ,  andfent  an  angel  to 
dejlrcy . — - He  makeththe  creature  his  weapon. 
i  Chron.  xxi.  14,  15.  Wis'd,  v.  17. 


T  HY  fhotild  the  wind  blow  down  D  n 

i  _  ^  ^  £>0© 

the  rotten  fruit,  and  leave  the  iound  ?  ihell  at 
Why  fhould  the  plague  fweep  away  fome, 
and  leave  others,  in  the  fame  city,  or  houfe  ?  '  ec  ,2"°" 
there  are  natural  reafons  and  caufes  for  thefe 


things. 

When  the  profeffion  of  phyfic  came  to  be 
founded  on  the  knowledge  of  nature,  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ftrenuoufly  affirmed,  that  no  difeafe 
came  more  from  the  uods  than  others,  all 
coming  from  them,  and  yet  all  owing  to  their 
proper  natural  caufes :  that  the  fun,  cold,  and 
winds,  were  all  divine;  the  changes  of 
which,  and  their  influences  on  human-  bo¬ 
dies,  were  diligently  to  be  confidered  by  a 
phyfician. 

Second  caufes  mod  terminate  in  a  prime 
agent.  Fhyficians  allowing  the  FIRST 
CAUSE,  think  it  fufficient  for  their  profef¬ 
fion  to  argue  upon  fecond  caufes,  and  affign 
natural  and  obvious  caufes  of  a  peftilence, 
and  what  methods  may  reafonably  and  pru¬ 
dently  be  taken  for  the  cure,  cr  againft 
fpreading  the  infedrion. 
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It  Teems  much  more  worthy  of  the  Divine 
Beirig  To  to  order  it,  that  Trom  the  courfe  of 
fecond  or  natural  caufes,  punifhments  fhould 
purfue  offenders,  than  to  imagine  the  fre¬ 
quent  exertion  of  his  power  in  a  way  fuper- 
natural.  Some,  likely,  out  of  ignorance  of 
other  caufes,  affeded  devotion,  or  intereft, 
came  into  the  notion ;  and  pretended  to  do 
greater  cures  by  certain  religious  perfor¬ 
mances  and  their  interceffion  with  heaven, 
than  was  in  the  power  of  medicine,  of  which 
thev  knew  very  little. 

The  plague  is  not  the  lefs  a  judgment  for 
its  being  under  the  condud  of  human  caufes 
and  effeds :  for  as  the  Divine  Power  has 
formed  the  whole  icheme  of  nature,  and 
maintains  it  in  its  courfe,  fo  the  fame  power 
thinks  fit  to  let  his  own  adings  with  men, 
whether  of  judgment  or  mercy,  to  go  on  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  natural  cauies,  and  he 
is  pleafcd  to  ad  by  thofe  natural  caufes  as  the 
ordinary  means;  referving  to  himfeli  a  power 
to  ad  in  a  fupernatural  manner  when  he  fees 
occafion  :  in  the  cafe  of  an  infedion,  there 
is  no  apparent  fupernatural  operation,  but  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things  appear  fufficiently 
armed,  and  made  capable  of  all  the  effeds 
that  heaven  ufually  direds  by  a  contagion. 
The  fecret  conveyance  of  infedion,  imper¬ 
ceptible,  and  unavoidable,  is  more  than  ficf- 
fieient  to  execute  divine  vengeance,  without 
fuperrwturals,  and  miracles.- — Vapours  fulfil 
Ills  word.-— 
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The  phyfician  who  afferts  the  plague  to  be 
fpread  by  the  air,  by  difeafed  perfons,  by 
goods  from  infefted  places,  by  infedts, 
by  bad  diet,  &c.  which  undoubtedly  caufe 
other  difeafes  :  as  much  acknowledges  the 
plague  to  be  the  immediate  hand  of  God  for 
the  punifhment  of  iin,  and  may  be  as  good  Hendley, 
a  Chriftian,  as  the  divine  who  afferts  it  42* 
muft  not  be  imputed  to  natural  caufes,  but 
to  the  hand,  the  sword,  the  arrows  of 
the  LORD. 


What  the  college  of  phyficians  thought 
neceffary  to  advife  in  the  laft  vifitation  was 
prefaced  with,  tc  The  Church  orders  for 
“  PRAYERsbeing  firfl  obferved:”  yet  failed 
they  not  in  attending  on  and  prefcribing  to 
the  lick. 

Public  fins  call  for  public  punifhments  : 
whempeftilence  rages,  and  confumes  the  in^ 
habitants  of  a  nation,  we  acknowledge  the  2  Sam. 
evil  is  of  the  Lord  for  thelins  of  the  people:  i4' 

the  peftilence  is  fo  peculiarly  God's  own  2  Chron. 
judgment,  that  it  is  called  the  hand  of  God,  I2\ 
the  fword  of  God,  the  arrows  of  the  Lord  3  ^a*  XQU 
yet,  furely,  that  hand,  that  fword,  thofe  ar-  BP*  of* 
rows,  muft  mean  his  appointed  methods,  thankf«« 
fecond,  or  natural  caufes.  Such  things  as  ferny, 
in  fcripture  are  afcribed  to  particular  provi* 
dence,  are  called,  his  right-hand,  and  his  ***** 
holy  arm;  and  the  wicked  are  called  his  fword* 

If  the  peftilence  fhould  almoft  deftroy  a 
nation,  and  be  conveyed  by  no  more  confi~ 
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derable  an  inftrument  than  an  handful  of 
cotton,  or  the  mod  minute  and  imperceptible 
infedt,  it  muft  be  an  amazing  inftance  of  the 
mighty  and  irrefiftahle  power  of  God  !  that 
power  is  exerted  in  thofe  feemingly  incon- 
fiderable  fecond  caufes,  as  effectually  and 
fpeedily  as  by  the  whole  power  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  and  Affyria,  the  Medes  and  Perfians, 
or  all  the  united  powers  of  the  univerfe.  He 
draws  forth  his  reiiftlefs  hoft  of  peftilential 
atoms,  which  defeat  and  confound  the  pride 
and  power  of  the  greatefc  princes;  and  with 
invifible  weapons  overthrows  the  armies  of 
the  mighty. 

Man  wants  to  be  inftruded  ;  and  his  pride 
is  humbled  when  the  Lord  commands  his 
avenging  armies  to  march  forth,  and  inftead 
of  lions  and  tygers,  or  other  formidable 
forces,  fends  caterpillars,  dies,  and  locufts 
in  array  againft  him.  Such  inconfiderable 
inftr.uments  as  worms  and  flies  are  employed 
by  the  Almighty  to  humble  the  pride  of 
men,  who  are  too  apt  to  flatter  themfelves 
that  they  are  rich,  and  great,  and  indepen¬ 
dent.  Tn  thefe  inftances  God’s  hand  is 
viflble. 

God  fent  his  fore  judgments,  the  fword, 
the  famine,  and  the  noilome  beafts,  to  cut 
off  man  and  beafts :  were  not  the  fword,  the 
famine  and  the  noifome  beafts,  the  fecond 
caufes  appointed  to  execute  his  will?  The 
Lord  gave  Jacob  for  a  fpoil,  and  Ifrael  to 
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the  robbers,  and  poured  upon  him  the 
ftrength  of  battle  :  the  fpoilers,  the  robbers, 
the  enemies  ftrength  in  battle,  were  God’s 
immediate  hand,  yet  can  they  not  be  denied 
to  be  lecond  caufes. 

Men  fhould  be  cautioned  againfl:  depend¬ 
ing  on  miraculous  deliverances,  fo  far  as  to 
negledt  the  ufe  of  that  free  reafon  which 
God  hath  given  them,  and  commanded  them 
to  ufe  for  their  own  prefer vation.  The 
holieft  people  that  ever  were,  would  have  of¬ 
fended  God  by  negledling  rational  means 
offered  of  providing  for  their  fafety,  and  re¬ 
lying  upon  or  gaping  after  extraordinary  ma- 
nifeftations  of  providence  by  miracles.  Thus, 

When  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  the  children 
of  Ifrael  were  afraid,  and  cried  unto  the 
Lord  :  and  the  Lord  faid  unto  Mofes, 
Wherefore  cried  thou  unto  me.?  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Ifrael,  that  they  go  forward  : 
that  is,  tire  not  thyfelf  any  longer  in  prayer, 
go  to  thy  poll,  lead  forward  the  people,  and 
in  doing  thy  duty,  rely  on  Providence  to  ex¬ 
tricate  them.  This  paffage  contains  an 
excellent  moral  ieffon,  namely,  that  it  is  not 
by  inactive  invocations  of  the  Deny,  that  we 
are  to  expedt  relief  from  heaven  in  our  exi¬ 
gencies  ;  but,  by  joining  with  our  prayers  to 
God,  our  mofl:  adtive  and  prudent  endeavours: 
but  to  negledt  to  ufe  the  natural  means 
which  are  in  our  power,  and  truft  entirely  to 
vows  and  prayers,  is  only  to  tempt  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  increafe  the  evil. 
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B  alley's  Pretend  to  give  a  natural  reafon  for 

Garden-  plagues  or  peltilences  that  happen  in  the 

lif’  Tgo  workl>  may  by  bome  be  thought  to  enter  too 
b  far  into  the  fecrets  of  the  Almighty. - — 

Plagues,  as  commonly  argued,  proceeding 
from,  or  being  the  immediate  finger  of  God, 
without  the  concurrence  of  nature  :  that 
they  are  lent  down  from  him  immediately 
for  the  punifhment  of  finful  nations,  as  in 
feveral  cafes  in  holy  writ. 

Bat,  however,  the  all-wife  God,  it  may 
be  laid,  feidom  in  any  thing  a£ts  contrary 
to  nature,  which  he  has  inftituted,  rarely 
working  by  violence  what  may  be  done  by 
natuial  means :  fo  in  this  cafe,  fetting  afide 
miracles,  and  whatever  the  Almighty  can 
do  if  he  pleafeth  by  his  own  power,  let  us 
endeavour  to  find  out  by  what  natural  means 
Providence  may  work  to  bring  that  terrible 
judgment  of  plague  or  peftilence  upon  any 
country.  1  * 

New  dif-  Almighty  Wifdom  has  given  us  leave  to 

covejy  of  trace  fecond  caufes  up  to  what  may  be  called 

plague,  2.  *bek  proper  origins  cr  fountains,  whence 
they  derive  their  various  powers ;  that  fo  the 
nature  pfmany  evils  being  once  known,  and 
ftrength  difcovered,  methods  may  be  taken 
to  the  entire  extirpation  of  them. 

Of  all  the  difeafes  to  which  human  nature 
is  expofed,  that  of  the  plague  is,  by  common 
con  lent  of  theie  parts  of  the  world,  voted  the 
gj  eawit,  tne  oioftpernicious  enemy.  The  very 

name 
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name  of  Plague  naturally  fills  the  minds  of 
men  with  ideas  of  the  blacked:  apprehenfions, 
arifing  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  that  havock 
and  deftru&ion  which  it  always  brings  along 
with  it  wherever  it  comes: — therefore,  how 
to  avoid,  or  overcome  its  force,  muft  be  a 
knowledge  very  agreeable  and  welcome  to 
all ;  and  which  is  bcft  attained  by  infpeding 
into  its  nature  or  being,  and  examining  into 
the  means  of  its  living  or  lublifting  : 

Always  remembring  that  excellent  advice 
of  the  poet, 

- put  thy  trujl  in  God, 

For fecond  caufes  reverence  his  nod.  Pope, 

SECT.  U. 

Of  Secondary,  or  Natural  Causes: 
and  firft  of  the  Air. 

The  angel  poured forth  his  phial  upon  toe  Air, 
Rev.  xvi.  17. 

. - —from  the  vicious  air ,  and  fickiy  [kies 

A  plague  did  on  the - creation  rife. 

Dryd.  Geor.  iii. 

*  "*■ 

A  more  general  caufe  of  pefhlence  is  a 
bad  and  unwholefome  conftitution  of 
the  air :  the  to  Bb7ov  of  Hippocrates,  whicti 
fome  will  have  to  be  meant  of  fome what 
divine,  or  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  Galen, 
his  beft  interpreter,  underftood  to  be  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  particular  conftitution  of 
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a'r>  arifing  from  natural  caufes,  Th 
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uov  or  Hippocrates,  quid  divmurn ,  in  forne 
dii tempers,  is  as  dark  and  inexplicable  as 
An  ft  ode’s  evr&Tdyj^,  or  occult  qualities 
and  fubftantial  forms. 

l  hat  part  of  the  air  which  furrounds  our 
earta,  wmch  receives  vapours  and  exhala¬ 
tions,  contains  a  mixture  of  all  the  adlive, 
volatile  parts  of  the  whole  habitable  world; 
a  mafs  of  various  particles  from  wet  and  dry 
bodies  of  all  forts  ;  all  vegetables,  minerals, 
and  animals ;  whatever  perspires,  corrupts,  or 
exhales,  impregnates  the  air  with  variety  of 
particles,  which  are^always  in  motion. 

The  air  in  ail  places  inhabitable  is  always 
filled  with  innumerable  particles,  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  compofition,  conftitution,  and  mix¬ 
ture,  and  of  all  iorts  of  figure  :  la  digging 
the  ground  you  dtlcover  gravel,  flones,  mar!, 
day,  iron-ftone,  brim  ft  one,  &c.  fome  of their 
ihfenftble  particles  are  always  {learning  into 
the  air,  which  mure  make  a  i! range  variety. 
In  the  ground  you  difeover  hundreds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  vegetables,  each  vaf  thefe  muff 
emit  different  particles  into  the  air  from 
different  juices  of  the  earth  :  the  water  gives 
original  to  a  thoufand  forts  of  plants,  and  to 
innumerable  little  animals  (difcernable  by  the 
microicope) ;  beiides  great  ones;  frogs, 
leeches,  water-fmkes,  great  and  final  1  ft  ftp 
$cc.  all  which  do  likewife  emit  fleams  into 
the  air. ;  the  like  variety  may  be  inftanced  in 
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fire  :  a  vaft  proportion  of  fleams  muft  be 
communicated  to  the  air  from  ail  ions  of 
cuttle,  vermin,  little  animals  engendered  out 
of  putrefadion  ;  in  fine*  every  anirna  e  and 
inanimate  body  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth 
doth  exhale  clouds  of  particles  into  the  air. — 

Such  a  vaft  variety  of  particles  muft  caufe 
a  change  every  moment,  whereby  they  be¬ 
come  more  or  lefs  malign  5  at  one  time  ready 
to  caufe  a  malign  fever,  at  another  time  the 
fmall-pox,  at  another  time  a  peftilential 

fever. - Thefe  particles  being  aduated  by 

the  fun,  fpring  and  fall,  are  a  c^ufe  why  at 
thofe  feafons  contagious  diftempers*  and 
other  difeafes  are  more  frequent. 

This  reftlefs  dement  operates,  without  girls,  6±t 
ceafing,  on  all  things,  in  a  motion  always 
changing.  Iron  and  copper  are  corroded 
and  gather  ruft  in  the  air,  and  bodies  of  all 
forts  are  difiblved,  or  corrupted.  Nothing 
ferments,  vegetates,  or  putrefies,  without  air ; 
which  operates  with  ail  the  virtues  of  the 
bodies  included  in  it;  that  is,  of  all  nature  : 
there  being  no  drug,  falutary,  or  poifonous, 
whofe  virtues  are  not  breathed  into  the  air, 
that  adive  mafs  of  numberlefs  different  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  general  fource  of  corruption  and 
generation. 

All  natural  corruptions  and  alterations  de*- 
pend  on  air :  Salifbury  cathedral  is  built  of 
Purbeck  ftone  ;  it  becomes  foft  and  moulders 
away  in  the  air.  The  filks  of  Japan,  if 
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expofed  to  the  air,  rot,  even  while  they  prc- 
ferve  their  colour  ;  whereas,  if  kept  from  the 
air,  they  hold  their  firmnefs  and  dye  :  and 
the  fable  taffaty  worn  at  Brafil,  becomes  in 
a  few  days  of  an  irony-grey  colour  in  the  air, 
but  in  the  Chops  preferves  its  hue. 

Every  animal,  in  the  courfe  of  its  dura¬ 
tion,  impregnates  the  air  with  many  times 
the  quantity  of  its  own  body.  Any  dead 
animal  expofed  to  the  air,  is  in  a  little  time 
carried  oft,  bones  and  all :  fo  that  what  was 
once  a  man,  an  ox,  is  now  air. — What  huge 
fwarms  of  groffer  matters  mud  fwim  in  the 
air!1 — At  Madrid  and  Edinburgh  they  have 
no  neceffary-houfes,  they  make  a  jakes  of 
their  ftreets  over- night;  the  air  fucks  up  the 
filth  as  faft  as  it  is  laid  ;  infomuch  that  there 
is  no  increafe  of  feet  id  fmell.  Air  no  where 
exifts  in  its  purity  ;  it  is  a  general  chaos ;  the 
very  off-fcouringsof  all  kind  of  created  beings. 

The  body  of  a  man,  likea  fpunge,  imbibes 
and  attra&s  the  moifture  and  falts  of  the  air, 
and  whatever  floats  in  the  atmofphere, 
which,  as  it  is  common  to  all,  fo  it  affedts  all, 
more  or  lefs. 

The  air  is  of  abfolute  neceflity  to  animal 
life  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  it  Ihould  be  of  a  due 
temperature  and  coniiftence  :  not  foul,  that 
fuftocateth ;  not  too  rare  and  thin,  that  fuf- 
ficeth  not :  like  water,  it  fhould  have  a  con¬ 
tinual  motion  and  free  currency,  or  it  will 
ftagnate  and  corrupt:  pent  up  air,  over- 
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charged  with  vapours,  emitted  even  from  the 
animal’s  own  body,  is  unfit  for  refpiration. — 

Life,  fo  far  as  it  refpeds  the  body,  is  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  on  this  ail  animal 
fundions  depend  :  its  regulation  is  the  moft 
perfed  life,  its  various  irregularities  are  the 
occafionof  ficknefs.  There  is  air  in  the  blood, 
and  circulated  with  it ;  and  air  is  conveyed 
in  the  food.  Impure  and  noxious  air  being 
drawn  into  the  lungs,  conveys  to  the  blood 
the  poifonous  exhalations  and  putrid  vapours 
contained  in  it,  which,  mingling  in  circula¬ 
tion,  infed  the  whole  mafs.  The  effluvia 
or  fteams  arifing  from  ftagnate  ponds, 
marfhy  and  uncultivated  foil,  which  a  hot 
fun  conftantly  lies  on,  corrupt  the  air,  and 
make  it  productive  of  fatal  fevers  :  (as  for 
inftance,  about  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  in 
fummer.) 

That  the  effluvia  of  animals  alfo  have  their 
effed  in  varying  the  air,  is  evident  in  conta- 
geous  difeafes,  plagues,  murrains,  and  other 
mortalities,  which  are  fpread  by  the  air.  In 
peftilential  diftempers,  contagion  is  tranf- 
mitted  through  the  air  to  a  great  diftance,  by 
means  of  fteams  or  effluvia  from  the  fick  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  air  is  even  faid  to  be  conta- 
geous,  i.  e.  full  of  contageous  particles.  But 
the  height  or  depth  of  the  air  make  a  great 
alteration,  few  exhalations  being  able  to  afcend 
above  the  tops  of  high  mountains 5  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  thofe  plagues  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants 
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tants  of  one  fide  of  a  mountain  have  all 

perifhed,  without  the  leaft  infedtion  on  the 
other  fid e0 

■  That  the  air  contains  venomous  particles 
of  v&rious  kinds  and  degrees*  and  thofe  fo 
fpeafi c  tnat  they  appear  to  be  determined 
again  ft  every  fpecies  of  bodies  that  have  life* 
is  little  to  be  doubted. 

In  relation  to  vegetables,  both  in  cold  and 
hot  weather,  fhowers  of  venomous  particles 
entering  the  bodies  of  trees*  or  feme  of  their 
blanches*  do*  fometimes  inftantiy,  other 
times,  in  a  day*  two,  or  three,  caufe  them  to 
o*e3  in  the  whole,  or  in  their  branches* 
which  look  black;  which  can  be  no  other 
than  a  mortification  (though  vulgarly  called 
a  biaft)  and  doth  as  much  deferve  the 
name  of  a  plague,  as  the  murrain  in  cattle. 
And  thofe  venomous  particles*  that  in  feme 
places  and  in  fame  feafons,  the  grals  that  lieth 
on  the  ground  is  filled  with*  doth  fuddenly 
kill  whole  flocks  of  fheep  :  and  what  caufeth 
the  mortality  among  the  cattle  called  the 
munain  can  be,  imputed  only  to  venomous 
effluvia  of  the  air. 

That  fach  a  difpofition  or  texture  happens 
to  trie  mafs  of  air  as  occafions  various  difeafes 
at  ftveral  times,  is  manifeft  to  every  one  that 
but  con fiders*  that  the  fame  difeaie  deftroys 
an  infinite  number  of  men  at  certain  feafons, 
and  at  another  time  feizes  only  here  and  there 
a  man*  and  goes  no  farther  :  this  is  very  ap- 
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parent  in  the  fmall-pox,  but  efpecially  in  the 
plague. 

The  air  in  which  we  breathe,  at  certain  c]ielh 
feafons,  abounds  with  particles  that  are  hurt-  on  Rheu- 
ful  to  our  well-being  and  repofe;  one  of  the  roat.p.33. 
beft  juices  in  our  bodies,  the  fpittle,  is  fouled 
with  an  acid  that  floats  in  our  atmofphere  5 
and  by  degrees  becomes  the  bafis  of  malignant 
and  peftilential  difeafes,  and  epidemical  in- 
fedicn.  That  there  is  an  acid  in  the  air  is 
demonftrable  from  the  natural  nitre  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  upon  old  ftone-walls  ;  as 
alfo  from  the  known  experiment  of  vitriol, 
which,  after  diftillation,  if  expofed  to  the 
air,  wall  afford  a  (Longer  and  more  cor rofive 
fpirit  from  the  fecond  preparation  than  it  did 
from  the  fir  ft.  When  the  faliva  is  once 
polluted  with  an  acid,  it  muft  be  conveyed 
into  the  ftomach,  and,  as  a  neceffary  liquor, 
muft  aftift  in  the  important  bufinefs  of  di- 
geftion,  and  from  thence  will  be  tranfmitted 
into  the  blood,  and,  in  the  adequate  propor¬ 
tion,  to  every  juice  feparated  from  it:  and 
when  the  fluids  become  offenfive  in  quality, 
and  are  perverted  from  their  native  purity 
by  the  inordinate  commotions  of  their  inte¬ 
gral  parts,  diftempers  of  various  kinds  muft 
neceflarily  be  produced. 

Infedtious  irradiations  flowing  from  bodies  Hoa-es’s 
inflamed  with  the  peft,  as  they  conftantly  Letter  ig; 
iflue  out  by  tranfpiration,  and  other  more 
open  paffagcs,  diffufe  their  malignity  accord¬ 
ingly* 
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*ngly5  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  fubtile  and 
fpiritual :  If  the  fnuff  of  a  candle,  which 
emits  a  grofs  and  vifible  fume,  can  in  few 
moments  fo  taint  the  circumambient  air  in  a 
large  room,  as  to  render  it  moft  offenfive  to 
our  ftnell,  certainly  peftilential  exhalations* 
by  very  many  degrees  more  fine  and  fubtile, 
can  infenfibly,  and  beyond fuch  narrow  limits, 
fpread  their  poifon,  corrupting  the  air,  and 
making  it  pernicious  to  bodies  difpoled  to 
receive  fuch  imprefilons. — 

All  contageous  difeafes  are  occafioned  by 
external  adventitious  particles,  tranfmitted 
out  of  the  air  immediately,  or  mediately 
from  other  infeflious  bodies ;  which  particles 
being  admitted  through  the  pores,  and  by 
infpiration  of  the  lungs  into  the  body,  do,  in 
few  inftances  immediately,  in  moft  others, 
after  a  greater,  or  lefier,  interval  of  time, 
exert  their  powers,  Peftilential  fleams,  are 
fo  fubtile,  they  mix  with  all  the  juices  in  fo 
fhort  a  time,  that  in  twenty-four,  twelve,  or 
fix  hours,  the  whole  body  is  infedled. 

The  fleams  of  the  French- pox  do  in  fome 
operate  after  admiffion ;  in  fome,  a  few 
moments  after;  in  others,  after  days,  weeks, 
months;  in.  others,  many  years  after.  Some 
have  received  peftilential  particles  at  Conftan - 
tinople ,  which,  many  months  after,  have 
fhewn  their  malignity  in  ltalyy  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  that  not  only  the  tranfporter  hath  fallen 
into  the  plague,  but  iikewife  hath  infe&ed 

other 
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other  bodies,  who  have  To  filled  the  air  with 
peftiferous  miafms,  that  the  whole  country 
hath  foon  after  fallen  into  the  plague.  Hence 
it  is,  that  Italian  princes  are  fo  careful  that 
they  will  notfuffer  any  perfons  coming  from 
parts  of  the  Levant  to  travel  through  their 
country,  or  remain  there,  without  having 
performed  a  quarantine  of  forty  days  in  the 
Lazaretto ,  before  they  will  permit  them  to 
tranfadt  their  bu finefs. 

in  fome  warm  countries,  as  Egypt  and  t 
part  of  Turkey ,  there  is  always  a  fcatiering 
plague  (which  fometimes  is  epidemical  and  Turkey, 
univerfal)  occafioned  by  the  putrefadiion 
and  putrid  fteams,  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile  in  the  former,  and  morally  grounds  of  ^ 
the  latter,  do  emit. 

Grand  Cairo's  Nile  does  not  a  little  pro-  xr  ,.r 

,  .  .  .  ,  r  ,  New  oii- 

Ol  ote  the  plagues  continuance  with  the  coverv  of 

Egyptians ;  its  overflows  being  made,  by  the  plague 

manners  of  that  people,  not  to  wafli  away; 

fo  that  the  filth  it  brings,  ever  aggravates  this 

dtfeafe. 


The  feveral  forts  of  air  ought  net  to  be 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  groffnefsor  dearnefs, 
but  by  the  greater  proportion  of  fuch  or  fuch 
particles  it  is  endued  with. 

For  inftance,  the  mariners  and  fuper-car-  Guinea, 
goes  of  the  (hips  of  Europe  that  trade  on  the  ^onfon’s 
coaft  of  Guinea ,  lying  on  board  find  them-  voyages, 
felves  well,  but  paffing  a  night  or  two  P*  4°5* 
on  Ihore,  are  commonly  feized  with  a  ma¬ 
lign 
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lign  fever  that  often  proves  mortal.  ;Nd 
doubt  but  air,  in  point  of  clearnefs  and  thin« 
nefs  doth  not  differ  much  in  a  quarter  of  a 
league  $  or  if  it  doth,  it  is  probable  to  be 
clearer  on  fhore  ;  and,  notwithftanding,  it  is 
much  more  infalubrious. 

The  fhips  generally  riding  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  ffiore,  the  flench  of  the  town 
and  the  mift  of  the  night  is  feldom  carried  fo 
far  from  the  land  by  the  wind. 

Guinea  is  unhealthy  through  extremity  of 
heat,  and  infeflion  of  the  air;  for  which 
there  are  many  reafons  alleged,  and  anti¬ 
dotes  invented  to  avoid  the  contagion,  but  all 
in  vain :  the  putrefaction  of  the  air  is  eeca- 
fioned  by  the  huge  and  monflrous  beads 
that  country  abounds  in,  which,  when  they  * 
die,  by  reafon  of  the  exceffive  heat,  call  fuch 
an  intolerable  flench  that  in  fed  and  putrifies 
both  air  and  earth,  to  the  deftrudion  of 
mankind.  The  evening  air,  in  two  hours 
will  corrupt  freih  meat,  fo  that  it  would 
fwarm  with  maggots  as  foon  as  the  fun  fhone 
on  it,  vermin  breed  in  woollen  clothes  that 
lie  out  all  night.  Fill)  frefli  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  not  keep  fweet  above  four  hours. 

On  the  coafl  of  Africa  the  temper  of  the 
climate  is  fo  bad,  that  it  gives  the  food  the 
country  produces  fo  pernicious  a  quality, that 
thofe  who  eat  of  it  at  their  firft  coming,  cer¬ 
tainly  die,  or  contrad  foriie  dangerous  dis¬ 
temper. 


There 
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There  is  none  who  has  traverfed  the  leaft  Harveyon 
track  of  ground  beyond  his  native  foil,  but  confump- 
can  atteft  the  ftrange  alterations  the  air  pro-  p* 
duces  upon  bodies,  efpecially  if  difeafed  :  the 
air  of  the  Alps  fubjeds  the  inhabitants  to 
diftillations  in  their  throat,  which  congefted, 
do  in  a  fhort  time  fwell  into  a  huge  mole  3 
the  Indian  air  difpofes  northern  bodies  to 
dvfenteries ;  the  Spanijh  air  engenders  th$ 

King’s  evil ;  that  of  Padua ,  a  blindnefs;  the 
air  of  Rome  is  very  pernicious,  efpecially  all  the 
fummer,at  which  time  no  perfon  will  venture 
to  travel  to  Naples,  for  fear  of  incurring  that 
dangerous  frenzy  and  burning  fever,  which 
the  change  of  air  unavoidably  brings  upon 
them,  efpecially  upon  thofe  who  return  from 
Naples  to  Rome ,  among  whom  fcarce  one  in 
an  hundred  efcapes,  though  they  ufe  the 
extremeft  remedies,  adual  cauteries  andfcari- 
fications,  for  their  recovery.  There  is  no 
queftion  but  that  the  air  doth  evidently  con¬ 
cur  to  the  production  of  feveral  difeafes 

There  mu fc  be  a  difpofition  in  the  body  of 
the  perfon  to  be  infeded  by  thofe  peftiferous 
particles  of  air  ;  though  it  is  not  a  neceffarv 
confequence  that  every  body  which  is  fubjed 
to  the  plague  muft  one  time  or  other  fall 
into  it  $  very  often  the  peftilential  particles 

f  The  manner  of  the  operation  of  venomous  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  air  ;  how  they  caufe  the  frnall-pox,  or 
plague,  may  be  feen  in  ATreatlfe  of  the  Small-pox  and 
Meafes,  by  Gideon  Harvey ,  M»  L), 
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are  thrown  oft  by  the  ftrength  of  nature  y 
many  have  it  mortally,  many  have  it  cuiafey, 
many  continue  all  the  time  of  the  vifitation 
and  never  have  it  at  ail :  many  fall  at  toe  be¬ 
ginning?  many  more  when  in  is  at  its  higheft 
ra^e  ^  many  when  it  feerns  to  decline  ^  and 
feme?  many  weeks  and  months  after  itfeems 
to  be  entirely  extinguifhed :  forne  that  have 
left  the  courageous  air,  by  removing  to  a  far 
diftance  into  the  country?  have  dropped  into 
the  diftemper  in  their  journey ;  others,  weeks 
and  months  after  their  arrival  at  the  place 
defigned^  and  fame  have  elcaped  it  wholly, 
at  lead  to  all  vifibie  appearance.  Many 
have  had  a  flight -plague,  attended  with  no 
other  than  an  ebullition  of  the  bioco,  and 
others  with  a  ii tuple  continual  tever.—Tlhis 
truth  cannot  be  denied,  being  the  experience 
of  thole  who  out-lived  the  laft  great  plague. 

Here  and  there  feme  die  of  the  plague 
for  feme  years  after  a  notable  plague,  by 
reafon  the  peftilential  confutation  of  the  air 
continues  in  part:  alfo  revers  that  leign  a 
year  or  two  after  a  dreadful  plague,  are  wont 
to  be  peftilential  for  the  fame  reafon :  and 
though  feme  have  not  the  tokens  of  the 
plague,  yet  are  they  much  of  the  fame 
nature: 

When  there  is  an  epidemical  conftitution 
of  the  air,  it  begins  between  fpring  and  flam- 
men  that  being  a  feafen  moft  fit  to  produce 

a  difeafe  whole  e  lie  ace  chiefly  conftits  of  an 
*  "  *  in  flam- 
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inflammation :  as  the  year  increafes,  it 
fpreads ;  as  that  declines,  it  decreafes;  till 
winter  changes  the  air  into  a  difpofition  of 
body  contrary  to  the  difeafe. 

The  great  plague  was  firft  taken  notice  of  Sydenl?^ 
in  May :  the  funerals  increafed  to  feme  thou- 
fands  in  a  week  in  Augufi  \  but  mightily  de- 
crealed,  and  a!moft  ceafed  at  the  latter  end 
of  November . 

The  plague  has  indeed  broke  out  at  other  sydenfci 
feafons,  but  rarely,  nor  are  fuch  plagues  very 
raging. 

‘  What  that  difpofition  of  the  air  is  whence  $vdenh*; 
this  morbific  furniture  proceeds,  we  know  ii*  4. 
not !  But  here  the  clemency  and  goodnefs  of 
Almighty  God  is  to  be  reverenced  and 
adored,  becaufe  peftilential  con  ft  it  11 1  ions  of 
the  sir,  producing  the  plague,  (the  greateft: 
of  all  evils,  and  mo  ft  deftrudtive  to  mankind) 
feldomer  happen  than  thofe  that  caufe  lefs 
deadly  difeafes. 

Though  the  air  is  fometimes,  and  upon  fome  Garc?j 
accounts,  injurious  and  pernicious,  yet  it  is  Dicl.  Air* 
endued  with  many,  very  many  ferviceable 
properties  and  benign  qualities :  it  helps  to 
wafte  away  or  difperfe  thofe  foggy  or  humid 
vapours  which  arife  from,  and  would  other- 
wife  ftagnate  and  poifon  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth.  The  air,-  by  the  aftiftance  of  the 
fun,  afifumes  and  fublimates  thofe  vapours 
into  the  upper  regions  3  and  thefe  foggy 
humid  vapours,  by  this  fublimation,  and  the 

Fa  coercive 
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coercive  power  of  the  air  and  fun,  are 
rarefied. 

SECTION  III. 

H  fats.  Damps,  Nastiness,  Poor- 

Living,  &c. 

— The  raw  damps 
With  flaggy  wings  fly  heavily  about , 
Scattering  their  pejiiiential  colds  and  rheums 
through  all  the  lazy  air.  Dr  yd.  Gedip. 

— — ' Thick  damps  and  lazy  fogs  arife, 
'And  with  their  JluggiJh  treafures  cloud  the 
jkies  : 

From  fome  dark  caver  ns  far  remote  from  day , 
From  each  embowel?  d  mount ,,  and  hollow  vault  % 
Crude  exhalations ,  and  raw  vapours  brought : 
Some  from  deep  quag-mires ,  ponds ,  and  f edgy 
moors , 

Drive  the  dull  reeks ,  and fhove  the  haizy  flares. 
cfo  their  appointed  ftation  all  repair , 

And  with  their  heavy  wings  encumber  all  the  air . 

Blackmore. 

No  fun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there , 

No  chearf til  gales  refrejh  the  lazy  air. 

Hom.  II.  viii.  601. 

The  difpofition  of  the  atmofphere  with 
's  regard  to  moifture,  drought,  heat,  fog,  See. 
is °of  immediate  concernment;  all  living 
creatures  are  aflemblages  or  bundles  of  veffels, 

whofe  juices  a;e  kept  together  by  the  pref- 

fure 
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fure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  by  that  motion 
maintain  life;  any  attraction  in  the  a:r  mud 
neceffarily  be  attended  with  proportionable 
alteration  in  the  animal  creation.  Were  we 
enabled  to  foretel  the  directions,  breadth  and 
bounds  of  the  winds,  and  of  the  weather  they 
bring  with  them,  we  might  be  enabled  to 
foretel  great  emergencies,  heats,  rains,  dearths, 
plagues,  and  other  epidemical  difeafes. 

Every  fmoke  and  vapour  will  have  its  cham- 
effect  on  bodies  under  the  dominion  of  the  ^rs. 
atmofphere;  which  may  be  increafed  under 
the  oppreffion  of  a  foggy  air,  or  difperftd  by 
the  wind. 

Such  an  alteration  of  the  common  air  as 
increafes  its  gravity,  and  leffens  its  elafticity, 
may  be  the  caufe  of  epidemic  and  malignant 
difeafes :  which  is  done  by  too  much  heat, 
and  at  the  fame  time  too  great  a  proportion  of 
watry  and  other  particles  mixt  with  it. 

The  Arabian  phyficians  declare,  that 
tilences  are  brought  by  unfeafonable  moi-  ^£"32. 
ftures,  heats,  and  want  of  winds.  A  hot 
air  is  more  difpofed  to  fpread  contagion  than 
a  cold  one;  all  kinds  of  effluvia  are  furtheft 
difperfcd  in  warm  air ;  and  when  unfeafon¬ 
able  moifture  and  want  of  winds  are  added, 
it  will  doubtlefs  promote  contagion. 

The  air  is  in  a  morbid  date  when  it  contains 

a  redundancy  of  moifture  with  intenfe  heat  *nSram 

1  r  J  ,  .  1  m* 

and  grols  matter,  mixed  m  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  at  other  times  :  diftempers  of  a 
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malignant  nature  will  fpread  among  us  when 
fuch  air  abounds,  for  it  is  incapable  of  per™ 
forming  its  natural  office,  and  unfit  for  the 
fupport  of  life. 

Hippocrates  obferved  the  confutation  of 
the  air  which  preceded  peftilential  fevers  to 
be  great  heats,  attended  with  much  rain,  and 
foutherly  winds,  [i.  e.  In  the  Levant.] 

Galen  takes  notice,  no  other  than  a  moifl 
and  hot  temperature  of  the  air  brings  the 
plague. 

Hot  and  mold  air  will  produce  the  plague  j 
and  peftilences  are  brought  by  unfeafonable 
moiftures,  heats,  and  faint  blafts  of  wind. 
The  bed  writers  have  laid,  a  hot  fbutherlv 
wind,  with  moifture,  brings  this  difeafe.  This 
conftitution  of  the  air  is  the  mother  and  nurfe 
of  the  plague,  and  wafts  it  to  neighbouring 
towns. 

The  fun,  cold  winds,  &c.  produce  an  in¬ 
temperate  climate,  therefore  all  the  Turkiflh 
dominions  are  moff  fubjedt  to  this  diftemper, 
at  particular  feafons ;  but  never  through  the 
whole  year.  It  Tallies  forth  in  Spring  as 
the  foutherly  wind  fets  in,  and  continues 
to  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  Auguft,  when 
the  wind  changes  to  the  nofth-eaft,  and  the 
plague  ceafes. 

When  thefe  winds  blow  from  the  South, 

they  are  fir  ft  warm,  foon  after  very  hot  and 

parching ;  and  they  gather,  in  travelling 

over  the  vaft  continent  of  Africa,  all  the  un- 

* 
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wholfome  effluvia  of  ftagnated; lakes,  of  ca¬ 
daverous  animals  and  vegetables,  which  die 
and  rot  upon  that  track  of  ground  ;  al!  which 
they  waft  and  convey  to  regions  fubjedt  to 
their  blaits,  as  Egypt,  Turkey,  &c.  where 
meeting  with  a  difpoiition  to  putrefadlion, 
on  account  of  the  moifture  of  the  atmoi- 
phere,  it  powerfully  affects  thole  who  reipiie 
in  it ;  the  adlive  putrid  falls  and  attenuating 
oils  finding  a  way  into  the  body  through 
the  pores,  lungs,  and  ftomach,  difpofe  tnern 
to  the  fame  kind  of  putrefaction  as  that 
which  deftroyed  the  bodies  from  which  they 
were  exhaled  :  thus  a  morbous  and  diitem- 
pered  conflitution  of  the  air  prevails,  ana  con- 
fequently  the  plague. 

About  Auguft  its  malignity  difappears,  Ingr. 
becaufe  the  northern  gales  come  on,  which 
cool  and  temperate  the  heat  of  the  atmoi- 
phere;  for  which  they  have  been  long  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  falubrity.  Thele  winds  blow 
from  the  north-eaft ;  when  thefe  cooling 
winds  vifit  them  about  the  riling  ot  the  dog- 
ftar,  and  continue  about  forty  days,  thofe 
nations  are  not  that  year  vifited  with  the 
plague,  or  but  very  (lightly:  when  thefe  winds 
do  not  blow  at  all,  or  are  often  interrupted,  the 
plague  never  fails  to  ravage  thofe  countries, 
in  proportion  to  the  defedt  of  thofe  winds. 

In  the  Ea/l- Indies,  during  the  dry  heats 
the  feafon  is  healthy,  when  the  rains  fall  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  hot  weather,  untoward 
fevers  begin. 
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If  fhowers  fall  in  Africa  during  the  fultry 
heats,  the  plague  and  peftilential  fevers 

enfue. 

Humidity  is  a  great  promoter  of  putrefac¬ 
tion,  whence  fwarms  of  infedts,  which  is  a 
certain  forerunner  of  a  peftilence. 

In  Guinea  the  heat,  with  the  moifture, 
conduce  fo  much  to  putrefaction,  that  the 
pureft  white  fugarsare  often  full  of  maggots; 
and  their  drugs  foon  lofe  their  virtue,  and 
grow  verminous. 

It  is  particularly  observed  of  Ethiopia,  that 
the  plague  uiually  invades  it  whenever  rains 
fall  during  the  fultry  heats  of  July  and 

Auguft. 

Between  the  continent  of  Africa  and  Cape 
Verde  ijiands  there  arifes  a  thick  fog  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  which  looks  like  red  fand, 
and  occafions  violent  head-achs,  fevers,  and 
the  bloody~fiux. 

At  Cape  Corfo  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea ,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  fhrubs;  whence,  in 
the  vales  particularly,  arifes  a  certain  fog  or 
mi  ft  toward  night,  or  in  the  morning,  which 
may  diftemper  the  air,  and  procure  unheal¬ 
th  inefs. 

The  fmell  and  vapour  arifing  from  the 
bogs  in  Ireland  is  unwholefome,  and  the  fogs 
putrid  and  (linking;  they  corrupt  the  water 
both  in  colour  and  tafte. 

The  plague  is  carried  yearly  to  Smyrna , 
and  coiiilantlyceafes  about  the  twenty-fourth 

of 
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of  June ,  by  the  dry  and  clear  weather  they 
have  always  at  that  time;  the  unwholfome 
damps,  which  annoy  that  country  in  the  ' 
Spring,  being  then  difiipated.  If  any  fhip 
bring  it  in  the  winter  months,  it  never 
fp reads  ;  but  if  in  April,  or  after,  itcontinues 
till  the  abovementioned  time. 

Dr.  Baynard  obferves,  that  during  the  Ecfcard 
rage  of  the  diftemper  in  1665,  there  was  Hi*  f42« 
fuch  a  general  calm  and  ferenity  of  weather, 
as  if  the  wind,  and  rain  alfo,  had  been  ba~ 
nifhed  the  realm  ;  and  for  many  weeks  to¬ 
gether,  he  could  not  difcover  the  lead:  breath 
of  wind,  fo  much  as  to  ftir  a  fan  :  The  fires 
with  great  difficulty  were  made  to  burn, 
through  the  great  quantity  of  nitre  in  the  air  ; 
there  fell  abundance  of  mildews ;  and  the 
very  birds  would  pant  for  breath,  efpecially 
the  larger  fort,  and  were  obferved  to  fly  more 
heavily  than  at  other  times. 

During  a  plague  which  proceeds  from  a  Madame 
corruption  of  the  air,  the  fun  has  not  a  pure 
clear  light,  but  is  obfcured  by  the  groflhefs ;  p  ^ 
of  the  atmofphere,  and  by  exhalations  which 
afcend  like  clouds. 

There  is  fome  quality  or  ingredient  in  the  giris,  p* 
air,  on  which  life  more  immediately  and  67* 
principally  depends :  what  that  is,  though 
men  are  not  agreed,  yet  it  is  agreed  it  muft 
be  the  fame  thing  that  fupports  the  vital  and 
the  common  flame;  it  being  found  that 
when  air,  by  often  breathing  in  it,  is  become 

unfit 
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unfit  for  the  one,  it  will  no  longer  ferve  for 
the  other.  The  like  is  obfervable  in  poi- 
fonous  damps  or  fleams,  wherein  flame  can¬ 
not  be  kindled  :  as  is  evident  in  the  Grotto  del 
Cane  near  Naples.  And  here  it  occurs,  to 
recommend  the  plunging  them  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  as  an  experiment  to  be  tried-  on  perfons 
-affedted  by  breathing  a  poifonous  vapour  in 
old  vaults,  mines,  deep  holes  or  cavities  under 
ground.  This  might  probably  fave  the  lives 
of  feveral,  being  what  is  pradtifed  on  dogs 
convulfed,  and  in  all  appearance  dead,  but 
which  inftantly  revive,  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  above-mentioned  grotto,  and  thrown  into 
a  lake  adjacent. 

Grottode!  This  grotto  is  a  hole  dug  into  a  bank  near 
Cane.  the  lake  d9Averna,  whofe  water  is  warm, 
continually  bubbling  or  boiling  up  this  lake 
Letter  to  'ls  covered  with  a  green  fcum,  and  never 
Mr. Bradl.  freezes,  lying  not  far  from  the  famous  Sulfo 
partlii  p.  Terra,  where  much  brim  (tone  is  made,  and 

$ 2 .  where  foioke  i flues  out  of  the  ground  in 

■many  places.  The  entrance  of  the  grotto  is 
hardly  wider  than  a  common  door,  and  not 
high  enough  to  admit  a  tall  man  without 
Hooping,  growing  narrower  towards  a  point, 
a  few  yards  diftant  from  the  mouth  ;•  at  the 
bottom  it  is  very  wet,  aimed  (landing  water, 
with  ftones  lying  in  it,  and  the  fides  are  alfo 
•  moift  about  a  foot  or  two  in  a  ftrait  line 

above  the  bottom,  which  is  as  high  as  the 

fleam  arifes,  and  is  known  by  putting  in  a 

lighted 
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lighted  torch  into  the  grotto,  and  lowering  it 
bv  degrees,  till  the  flame  comes  below  the 
top  of  the  fleam,  when  it  goes  out.  The 
torch  thus  extinguifhed,  the  fmoke,  which  is 
then  below  the  fleam,  cannot  rife  above  it, 
but  flowly  deals  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
grotto,  and  then  afcending  is  'dilperfed  :  no¬ 
thing  will  burn  in  this  grotto,  nor  any  crea¬ 
ture  either  of  the  land  or  water  live  in  it 
longer  than  it  can  hold  its  breath  ;  not  even 
an  infedt. 

Mr.  Ralle  ventured  to  put  his  mouth  be¬ 
low  the  furface  of  this  fuffocating  fleam,  and 
fucking  in  a  little  of  it,  found  it  of  a  very 
flrong^  fcent,  fomewhat  like  fal  amoniac  : 
it  feemed  after  two  or  three  trials,  that  it  was 
moil  like  fucking  for  breath  in  a  vacuum  ;  it 
wanted  that  fubftance  which  we  find  in 
common  air,  and  is  fo  neceflary  to  maintain 
life  in  any  creature. 

The  common  trial  fhewed  to  ftrangers  is 
to  tie  the  legs  of  a  dog,  and  lay  him  on  the 
ground  where  this  fleam  arifes ;  he  imme¬ 
diately  falls  into  convulfions,  fets  his  eyes,  and 
flrugglesin  the  fame  manner  as  creatures  do 
in  the  air-pump  when  the  air  is  exhaufled. 
The  dog,  when  void  of  motion,  is  quickly 
taken  out  of  the  grotto,  fome  few  paces  to 
the  fide  of  the  lake,  and  his  nofe  and  mouth 
thrufl  in  and  rubbed  in  the  mud  and  water; 
by  which  means  he  foon  begins  to  recover, 
and  in  a  little  time  is  fo  well  that  he  returns 
home  with  his  mafler. 


The 
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The  man  who  {hewed  the  grotto,  when 
he  faw  the  gentleman  going  to  put  his  head 
into  the  fleam,  protefted  againft  it;  when 
he  could  not  prevail,  he  went  away ;  but 
was  defired,  if  any  accident  happened,  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  remedy  he  had  ufed 
to  the  dog,  to  recover  him  in  the  fame 
manner*  , 

Somewhat  like  this  is  what  are  called 
damps  in  mines  in  Britain  and  other  places, 
which  come  only  at  times,  and  are  not  lad¬ 
ing.  Thefe  damps  when  they  rife,  will  not 
fuffer  any  light  to  burn,  and  foon  fuffocate 
the  workmen,  and  kill  them,  if  they  are  not 
prefently  drawn  up  into  the  open  air  :  no 
other  means  has  yet  been  difcovered  to  reco¬ 
ver  them  after  fuch  accidents,  except  a  frefh 
turf  be  cut  and  laid  to  their  mouths;  which 
perhaps  may  be  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the 
mud  being  applied  to  the  nofe  of  the  dog 
recovers  him  after  he  is  drawn  out  of  the 
grotto. 

Brad!  Upon  the  town  walls  of  Leghorn,  and 
Gard’  other  places  of  Tufcany,  in  Sicily,  Barbary, 
part  iii.  and  in  other  hot  countries,  they  have  holes 
p’ 84’  made  like  large  ovens  for  the  prefervation  of 
corn  ;  thefe  confervatories  are  bricked  within 
fide,  and  coiled  round  with  wifps  of  draw : 
on  the  tops,  which  are  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  are  placed  large  flones,  with  a 
hole  cut  in  each  of  them,  big  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  men^  and  baskets.  When  filled  with 

corn. 
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corn,  they  are  clofe  flopped  with  ftone  covers, 
and  earth  flung  over  them  :  hither  corn  is 
brought  that  is  infefted  with  weevels,  or  fer¬ 
ments,  by  this  method  all  living  creatures  in 
it  are  deftroyed,  and  the  moft  violent  ferment 
is  flopped. 

One  of  thefe  confervatories  being  empty, 
was  left  open,  where  fome  men  were  play¬ 
ing  at  bowls ;  one  of  the  bowls  falling  into 
it,  one  of  the  company  was  let  down  with 
ropes  to  fetch  it  up  ;  he  was  no  fooner  down, 
than  he  was  fuffocated  to  death  ;  one  of  his 
companions,  who  endeavoured  to  get  him 
out,  was  fo  fenfibly  touched  with  the  noifom 
vapour  of  the  place,  that  before  he  could  get 
half  way  he  was  forced  to  return  :  this  was 
accidental,  and  may  be  fuppofed  fomewhat 
like  the  damps  in  mines. 

The  poifonous  vapours  here  mentioned  are 
plainly  more  deftruftive  to  animal  life  than 
any  others  that  have  been  known,  in  that 
they  aft  much  quicker  upon  the  fpirits  of 
animal  bodies  than  thofe  which  are  faid  to 
occafion  the  plague  or  other  peftilential  dis¬ 
tempers  :  and  there  is  likewife  this  difference 
between  them,  that  a  body  poifoned  by  the 
firft  will  not  communicate  that  poifon  to 
another,  as  people  infefted  by  that  vapour 
which  caufeth  the  plague  are  known  to  do. 

Steams  of  the  fame  qualities  frequently  Quin, 
arife  from  putrefaftions  of  ftagnant  waters,  HodS- 

and  other  bodies,  which  in  fome  particular  sonant 

con-  waters* 
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conititutions  of  air,  are  apt  to  corrupt,  and 
emit  very  ofrenfive  effluvia.  Empedocles 
obferved  a  peflilebtial  difeafe  to  arife  from 
the  putrefaction  of  a  river  j  to  remedy  which, 
he  contrived  to  have  the  dreams  of  two 
other  rivers  drained  into  it,  which,  by  in- 
creafe  of  the  current  and  an  additional  weight 
and  preffure  of  water,  brought  the  former  to 
its  ufual  fweetnefs,  and  put  a  flop  to  the 
plague. 

Qa.  Hod.  Dr.  Plot  obferves,  Oxford  is  much  more 

"3;i'  healthful  than  heretofore  :  the  city  enlarged, 

Oxford,  the  inhabitants  not  increafad  proportionably, 
and  therefore  not  fo  clofely  crouded.  The 
magiftrates  take  care  to  keep  the  ftreets  clean 
from  filth  ;  formerly  they  tried  to  kill  all 
manner  of  cattle  within  the  walls,  and  fuffer 
their  dung  and  offals  to  lie  in  the  ftreets. 

Qu.  Hod.  About  thofe  times  tire  ins  and  Charwell, 

236.  through  careleffnefs,  being 'filled  with  mud, 
cauied  the  afcent  of  malignant  vapours 
whenever  there  happened  a  flood  :  in  1517, 
at  the  charge  of  Richard  Pox,  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  thofe  rivers  were  clean  fed,  and 
more  trenches  cut  for  free  paffage  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  town  has  fince  continued  in  a 
very  healthful  condition. 

Or  tr  y  /ill  tholt.  countries  which  moil  abound 

237.  fwamps  and  Handing  waters  are  mod  un¬ 
healthy,  efpecially  in  the  hotted  feafons, 
except  they  have  communication  with  the 
fea  or  lome  great  river.  Conftant  heat  and 

fettled 
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fettled  calms  moll:  difpofe  bodies  to  putrefac¬ 
tion  and  corruption. 

Port  towns,  and  thofe  that  lie  upon  fea  Bjackmi 
coafls,  where  ouze,  mud,  and  rotting  reeds  on  the 
and  flags,  being  warmed  and  fermented  by 
the  adive  influence  of  a  hot  fun,  fend  up  from  andcoafts. 
time  to  time  into  the  air  crude  vapours  and 
exhalations,  which  being  improved  and 
raifed  to  a  higher  ftate  by  a  fultry  and  fcorch- 
ing  heat,  contract  a  malignant  quality  ; 
may  themfelves  produce  a  plague,  or  be  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  join  and  affift  ,a  foreign  in¬ 
vader.  This  is  found  true  in  the  air  of  Scan-  Scande^ 
deroon,  and  many  other  fea-ports;  and  is  no  roon* 
lefs  obfervable  in  the  country  lying  upon  the 
Nile,  where  upon  the  ebbing  of  the  river,  the 
ouze  and  mud  left  behind,  and  heated  by  the 
burning  fun,  become  to  far  animated  that  they 
produce  numberlefs  in  lefts  and  vermin,  con-  , 
vey  into  the  air  fuch  unwholefome  reeks  and 
corrupt  fleams,  that  not  only  pollute  the  air, 
but  make  it  peflilential ;  hence  forme  parts  of 
Egypt  are  Teldom  entirely  free  from  con¬ 
tagion. 

The  impurities  and  filth  which  accompa¬ 
ny  the  gallies  and  flaves  at  Mar  fellies,  fill  the 
air  with  flench  and  cffenfive  fmells,  eafily  antj  flaves 
perceived  by  thofe  that  pafs  along  the  ad¬ 
joining  fhore. 

That  the  air  we  breathe  may  be  whole-  Dr.  Wit- 

<0 

fome,  all  things  that  may  advance  or  add  to  lis* 
the  corruption  of  it  fhould  diligently  be  re¬ 
moved  2 
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moved 3  houfes  and  ftreets  kept  clean  3  all 
filth,  and  whatever  may  caufe  noifom  fmells, 
be  taken  away 3  amongft  other  things,  the 
fmell  of  foap-fuds  and  lye,  in  the  wafhing  of 
clothes,  ought  to  be  avoided ;  as  experience 
has  taught  this  to  be  very  dangerous. 

Ingr.  49.  Something  of  a  much  more  mild  difpofi- 
tion  than  the  plague  happens  yearly  in  Eng¬ 
land,  from  the  unfettled  and  inclement 
weather,  which  is  called  catching  cold:  young 
children  and  old  people  are  the  firft  difordered 
by  it,  and  they  are  alfo  very  early  attacked 
by  the  plagued  It  is  not  owing  to  a  bare 
,  conftipation  of  the  pores,  but  to  fome  hurtful 
particles  imbibed  with  the  air  3  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  but  by  a  fenfible  evacuation  by  fweat, 
urine,  ftools,&c.  Thisdifeafe  is  fo  obfervabie, 
that  the  country  dame  advifes  her  treacle  pof- 
fet  for  the  like  evacuations  :  fhe  can  obferve, 
that  the  lips,  nofe,  and  ears,  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  are  frequently  befet  with  eruptions, 
which  are  nothing  lefs  than  the  crifis  of  this 
fever,  caufed  by  an  ill  ftate  of  the  air  3  and 
fuch  breakings  out  may  be  called  carbuncles 
in  the  mi  nut  eft  ftate,  they  bearing  great  ana¬ 
logy  to  the  plague,  in  refpedl  to  heat,  inflam¬ 
mation,  diftention,  and  difcolouring  the  parts 
difordered. 

Ingr.  52.  Contagion  mu  ft  not  be  confined  to  the 

See  a  ol 
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1643,  by  ticular  The  New  Difeafe  (as  it  was  called) 

cpmmand,  x  ’ 
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ngland  that  were  of  this  nature.  In  par- 
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or  the  Morbus  Epidemicus  in  1 643  ;  yet  this 
fever  was  not  the  plague.  It  was  thus  dif- 
tinguifhed,  Febris putrida^ continuay  maligna , 
et  contagiofa . 

Frederick  Hoffman  informs  us  from  his  Ingr-  64. 
own  knowledge,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
nitre  obferve  at  their  works,  that  the  beds  of 
earth  prepared  for  that  acid  of  the  air  which 
conftitutes  the  very  effence  of  the  nitre,  are 
impregnated  principally,  or  folely,  whilft  the 
winds  blow  from  the  points  of  the  compafs 
between  the  North  and  Eaft ;  and  thefe 
winds  are  remarkable  all  over  the  northern 
hemifphere  for  cooling  the  air.  By  thefe 
winds  the  air  of  Egypt  is  cooled  and  reple- 
nifhed  with  an  acid,  (the  cold  not  impro¬ 
bably  the  confequence  of  the  acid)  the  great 
prefer vative  againft  putrefaction,  and  conie- 
quently  againit  the  plague. 

It  is  an  apparent  and  inconteffible  aCt  of 
Providence,  that  fends  the  Eteflan  winds  at  *nSr*  ^5* 
this  feafon,  when  the  moillure  with  which 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  impregnates  the 
entire  atmofphere,  renders  all  bodies  emi¬ 
nently  fubjeCt  to  putrefaflion,  and confequent- 
ly  an  antedote  or  prefervative  is  particulaily 
neceffary. 

The  qualities  of  the  air  am  not  always  the  f  8S 
fame,  it  varies  according  to  the  different  fub- 
ftances  wherewith  it  is  impregnated  ,  and  its 
operations  with  refpeCt  as  well  to  human, 
bodies,  as  to  flame,  lound,  and  light,  will  oe 

G  *  accord- 
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according  to  the  bodies  that  form  its  corn- 
pofnion.  Thus  we  fee  fituations  of  places 
differ,  fome  are  as  remarkable  for  falubrity  as 
others  for  diftempers.  This  holds  true  in 
many  counties  in  England*  The  Campagni 
di  Roma  is  a  very  fine  plain  country  with  an 
exceeding  rich  foil,  but  neither  cultivated  nor 
drained,  confequently  becomes  rotten  and 
putrid,  and  fends  forth,  during  the  heat  of 
fummer,  noxious  effluvia,  in  fuch  abun¬ 
dance,  that  it  is  accounted  very  dangerous  to 
pafs  through  it,  and  certain  death  to  pafs  a 
night  in  it,  fothat  it  remains  deftitute  of  in¬ 
habitants.  The  plague  in  Conftantinople 
generally  breaks  out  in  that  quarter  of  the 
city  which  lies  low  and  is  marfhy. 

Ingr.  ioo.  The  plague  annually  vifits  fome  nations, 
but  the  time  of  its  firfl  appearance  differs  in 
proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  equator  j 
thofe  who  are  moft  remote  have  it  lateft,  and 
are  moft  free,  becaufe  the  cold  air  which 
abounds  with  nitre  will  always  check  its 
fury ;  thofe  nearer  have  it  longer,  becaufe 
the  heat  and  moifture  continue  many  more 
months.  Moft  countries  near  the  Equinox 
are  fubjetft,  near  eight  months  in  the  year,  to 
very  heavy  night  dews,  proceeding  from  the 
heat  of  the  fun  in  the  day  exhaling  great 
quantities  of  moifture,  which,  in  the  night, 
fall  again  upon  the  earth;  infomuch  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  the  leaves  of  the 
herbage  and  fhrubs  are  full  of  water,  though 
no  rain  has  fallen  for  months. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  approaches  fo  near  to  the  firft  ori-  Mead 
ginalof  the  plague  as  air  pent  up,  loaded  with  Peft*  110 
damps,  and  corrupted  with  the  filthinefs 
which  proceeds  from  animal  bodies. 

It  is  probable  that  the  volatile  parts  with  M.  Pefh 
which  animals  abound,  may,  in  ill  ftates  of  2Ic* 32> 
air  in  the  fultry  heats  of  Africa  be  converted 
by  putrefaction  into  a  fubftance  which  will 
infeCt  others :  we  find  animal  putrefaction 
produce,  in  thefe  northern  climates,  very  fa¬ 
tal  diftempers,  (though  they  do  not  arrive  at 
the  malignity  of  the  plague)  where  a  large 
number  of  people  are  clofely  confined  toge¬ 
ther,  as  in  goals,  fieges,  and  camps.  This  is 
defcribed  by  the  prophets  of  old,  Ezekiel  and 
Amos. 

All  authors  agree,  one  great  caufe  ofpefti- 
lential  diftempers  in  camps  and  armies  to  be 
dead  bodies  lying  expofed  and  rotting  in  open 
air.  Battles  are  ufually  fought  in  fummer 
time;  the  heat  aCting  upon  the  unburied 
carcafles  and  fermenting  the  juices,  draws 
forth  thofe  aCtive  particles  which,  in  great 
quantities,  filling  the  atmofphere,  when  they 
are  infpired  and  let  into  the  ftomach,  do 
affeCl  it;  the  fluids  of  human  bodies  being 
ranker,  and  more  abounding  in  aChve  fairs, 
than  thofe  of  other  creatures  which  are  not 
repaired  and  nourifhed  by  the  juices  of  animals. 

There  are  abundance  of  inftances  to  fup~ 
port  the  opinion  of  the  fatal  effeCts  of  fleams  23°4g 
and  exhalations  from  putrefied  bodies.  Am- 

G  a  brofe 
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brofe  Parry  gives  a  relation  of  a  plague  that 

laid  wafte  almoft  a  whole  country,  that  had 

* 

its  rife  from  the  {tench  of  a  great  many  hu¬ 
man  carcafes  that  were  thrown  into  one  pit, 
and  left  rotting  uncovered.  Many  authors 
take  notice  of  plagues  arifing  from  the  flench 
of  putrefying  fifh  left  dead  uponfhores. 

Late  accounts  furnifh  us  with  hiftories  of 
malignant  fevers  raging  in  armies  ;  hut  thole 
diflempers,  though  contagious,  are  not  the 
plague,  but  difeafes  of  the  camp,  and  no  ways 
epidemical :  the  cure  confifts  in  removing 
the  troops,  and  the  furvivors  become  health¬ 
ful. 

A  body  was  hanged  in  chains ;  after  a  few 
months,  in  very  hot  weather,  it  was  fport  to 
boys  to  fwing  it  up  and  down ;  one  (truck 
it  with  his  fill  on  the  naked  belly,  which 
being  outwardly  parched  and  dry,  and 
ftretched  and  fwelled  from  the  falling  down 
of  the  humours,  was  broke  by  the  blow ;  and 
gullied  out  a  fiery  and  corrolive  water,  that, 
running  down  the  lad’s  arm,  deed  off  the 
skin,  and  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  preferve  it 
from  mortifying.  What  this  liquor  could 
do  upon  the  outward  fkin,  the  more  volatile 
parts  of  it  would  effedt  upon  the  ftomach,  if 
a  confiderable  number  of  them  were  fixed 
there. 

It  is  a  common  ohfervation,  that  famine  is 
often  fucceeded  by  peftilence ;  and  that  this 
calamity  generally  begins  among  the  poor, 

whole 
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whofe  food  is  the  word.  Indeed,  it  has 
hardly  been  ever  known  when  the  didemper 
did  not  begin  among  the  poor,  the  clofenefs 
of  whofe  habitations  are  in  all  refpedts  in¬ 
commodious  for  difeafed  perfons  ;  as  they 
fubfift  only  by  daily  labour,  if  not  relieved  by 
the  publick,  they  mud  be  abandoned  to 
want,  and  their  families  and  neighbours  ex- 
pofed  to  the  didemper. 

Bad  food,  unwholefome  meats  and  drinks,  Blackm. 
fuch  as  tainted  and  peddling  flefh,  dinking  23- 
garbage,  unripe  fruits,  and  hurtful  herbs, 
which  in  times  of  dearth  and  lcarcity  the 
darving  people  greedily  devour  to  fatisfy 
their  craving  hunger,  often  produce  malignant 
and  pedilential  difeafes :  the  juices  with  which 
thofe  fupply  the  blood  being  corrupted,  mud 
neceffarily  make  a  fluid  of  quite  other  pro¬ 
perties  than  the  animal  oeconomy  requires  ‘ 
whereupon  the  fmall  tubes  are  obdrudted  by 
an  unequal  glutinous  flime  ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  no  wonder  if  puflules,  inflammations, 
ulcers,  &c.  are  raifed  in  the  furface  of  the 
body. 

Surat  in  the  Eajl  Indies ,  is  dldom  free  ^ead^ 
from  the  plague,  yet  foreigners  who  trade 
there  are  in  no  danger.  The  inhabitants 
neither  eat  flefh  nor  drink  wine,  live  very 
poorly,  on  herbs,  rice,  water,  &c.  1  bis 

fare,  with  the  heat  of  the  climate,  makes 
them  liable  to  malignant  didempers,  from 
which  thofe  who  feed  well  are  more  lecure. 

G  3  The 
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Ingr.  69.  The  poor  were  always  the  firft  fufferers 
in  all  countries ;  becaufe  their  fluids  are  poor 
and  weak,  and  confequently  the  folids  lefs 
able  to  refift  putrefadion.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
L’Eftrange  takes  notice,  that  the  plagues  in 
162b  and  1636,  broke  out  in  Whitechapel ; 
a  probable  place,  not  only  from  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  poor  in  that  neighbourhood,  but 
from  the  flaughter-houfes,  iince  more  beafts 
are  killed  there  than  in  any  other  parifh  in 
London  ;  and  confequently  more  original  filth 
and  naftinefs  is  there  to  be  found, 

jpoT  68  are  t0^>  ^at  the  king  being  in  coun- 

6  '  cil,  in  1665,  was  informed  that  the  prefident 

of  the  royal  college  ot  phvficians  affirmed, 
that  the  plague  began  in  St.  Giles’s  *,  by 
flax.  It  is  very  probable  that  was  the  place 
where  the  plague  firlt  appeared  ;  for  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  diftemperature  in  the  air,  mean 
food  and  uncleanlinefs  pre-difpofe  the  human 
body  to  receive  the  infection. 

ofMa^ue*  •  ^  ?reat  cau*'e  t^3e  P'aSue’s  raging  in 

0  pagae'  cities  isthegreat  number  of  poor  people  pent 

up  together,  under  all  theinconveniencies  that 
can  happen  to  poor  mortals,  involved  in  eve¬ 
ry  kind  of  calamity,  deftitute  of  every  necef- 

fary  of  life,  condemned  to  a  poifonous  and 
corrupted  air. 

*  The  plague  at  Marfeilles  began  In  a  quarter  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  pooreft  people,  who  were  deftitute  of 
.  every  thing,  like  St.  Giles’s  at  London. 

Grand 
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Grand  Cairo  is  crouded  with  vaft  numbers  Grand 
of  inhabitants,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  live  Cairo‘ 
very  poorly  and  naftily ;  the  ftreets  are  very  Mead 
narrow  and  clofe  ;  and  twenty  or  thirty  live  Pelt.  29. 
in  a  fmall  houfe.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fandy 
plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  which,  by  Gemelli. 
keeping  off  the  winds  which  would  refrefh 
the  air,  makes  the  heats  very  ftifling. 

Through  the  midft  of  it  paffes  a  great  canal, 
which  is  filled  with  water  at  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile  ;  and  after  the  river  is  decreafed, 
is  gradually  dried  up:  into  this,  people  throw 
all  manner  of  filth,  carrion,  &c.  fo  that  the 
flench  which  arifes  from  this,  and  the  mud 
together,  is  infufferably  offenfive.  In  this 
pofture  of  things,  the  plague  every  year  con- 
ftantly  preys  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  is 
only  flopped  when  the  Nile  by  overflowing, 
wafhes  away  this  load  of  filth  ;  tne  cold 
winds,  which  fet  in  at  the  fame  time,  lending 
their  afliftance  by  purifying  the  air.  It  is 
pofitively  affirmed,  that  feveo  thouland  per-  Pococke, 
fons  have  died  in  one  day  of  the  plague,  whicn 
they  fay  they  can  make  an  exadt  computa¬ 
tion  of,  from  the  number  of  biers  that  are  let t 
to  carry  out  the  dead. 

Naples  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  fltuation,  Newdifc. 
and  healing  air;  a  confluence  of  nature’s  of  plague, 
pureft  materials  makes  that  city  noble  and  N  le5^ 
glorious ;  yet  all  is  loft,  all  dafhed  to  pieces, 
by  the  foul  manners  of  the  people. 

Convents  of  friars  and  nuns,  baneful  in 

G  4  their 
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Naples,  their  origin,  and  pernicious  in  their  ends, 
corrupt  the  air,  more  than  the  flavifh  lives  of 
of  the  people.  1  he  evil  from  them  over- 
balances  all  toe  advantages  of  air  and  fifua- 
tion.  These  are  more  than  four  hundred 
convents  inteifperfed  through  the  city,  where 
more  than  fourfcore  thoufand  are  locked  up 
to  feed  on  meagre  diet ;  the  handfuls  of  pure 
air  now  ano  then  blown  upon  them,  can  do 
no  more  than  barely  hold  life  ;  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  are  moflly  in  their  rooms,  which  are 
very  fond!,  and  have  but  Ipike-holes  of  win¬ 
dows  :  mod  orders  are  prohibited  the  wear 
of  linen,  penance  being  ffridfly  enjoined  to 
.  be  pei formed  in  woollen,  which  retains  that 
fweat  ano  nafiinefs,  that  the  reclufes  cannot, 
if  they  would,  be  wholefome  company : 
Ifoople  not  ufed  to  them,  have  often  been 
ready  to  drop  down  paffing  through  their 
long  clofe  galieries  ;  the  fleams  teeming  out 
at  the  holes  of  the  cloyflers  muff  mix  with 
the  element,  and  taint  and  putrefy  the  air 
and  consequently  every  thing  it  nourifhes 
muft  partake  of  the  corruption.  No  Won¬ 
der  then,  that  twenty  thoufand  perifhed  there 
by  the  peftilencc  in  one  day  (as  happened 
fome  years  fince)  :  the  narrownefs  of  the 
fbrett;,  and  height  of  houfes,  were  proper 

wu S  conveying  the  corrupted  mafs. 
Wherefore  we  may  juftly  conclude,  had  it 

not  been  for  the  iulphureous  and  bituminous 

parties  scattered  through  the  air,  there 

v/ould 
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would  have  been  a  lofs  of  many  thoufands 
more. 

We  we  re  informed  from  Naples,  May  29, 

1764,  that  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  kingdom  having  been  fupported,  dur¬ 
ing  the  famine,  by  unwholefome  food,  a 
great  mortality  had  thereby  been  occafioned: 
both  private  houfes  and  hofpitals  were  filled 
with  lick;  and  thofe  who  attended  them 
were  fcarcely  able  to  give  them  the  neceffary 
affidance.  } 

Marfeilles  is  a  very  agreeable  place,  and  as 
good  air  as  can  be  for  man  to  breathe  in ;  jviar- 
but  of  all  the  towns  in  France  it  has  the  Tellies, 
greated  difadvantage  poffible  to  its  air,  from 
the  number  of  gallics  lying  within  the  town, 
with  their  heads  to  the  chief  key,  making 
one  fide  of  the  way  to  the  mod  beautiful 
and  mod  frequented  dreet  in  the  city  ,  Thir¬ 
ty  galiies,  filled  with  twelve  or  thirteen 
thoufand  flaves,  commonly  covered,  lying  as 
fo  many  prifons,  can  be  no  other  than  fo 
many  puddles  of  bad  air ;  the  food  of  the 
men  is  very  indifferent,  and  that  dimed ;  no 
exercife,  but  whatis  very  pernicious  to  human 
nature,  hard  labour  by  darts,  and  long  inter¬ 
vals  ofidlenefs :  of  neceffity  a  very  unwhole¬ 
fome  fleam  mud  come  from  them  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  city,  taking  away  that  good 
which  nature  defigned  it  in  its  fituation. 
How  much  this  contributed  to  the  fwell  of 

th$ 
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the  late  mortality  there,  the  nature  of  the 
plague  vfcill  determine. 

Hodges,  Places  clofe  confined,  and  dark  as  prifons, 

55.  and  houfesin  vallies,  are  much  more  liable  to 
contagion  than  fituations  upon  eminencies, 
where  the  air  is  frequently  agitated  by  the 
wind.  Our  common  prifons  afford  us  an 
inftance  of  this,  where  few  efcape  the  goal 
diftemper,  which  is  always  attended  with  a 
degree  of  malignity  in  proportion  to  the 
clofenefs  and  flench  of  the  place. 

New  difc,  The  flench  and  infectious  fumes  always 

of  plague,  a-rifingfrom  the  fleams  of  London,  make  inef¬ 
fectual  (in  fome  meafure)  all  the  advantages 
which  nature  and  art  have  bellowed  on  the 
city,  in  her  glorious  Thames ,  and  in  her  clean 
and  wide  ftreets.  Throngs  of  poor  people 
thruft  into  prifons,  fend  forth  fmells  very  pre¬ 
judicial,  which  Londoners  are  much  lefs  able  to 
bear  than  others,  becaufe  of  their  habitual  neat 
and  clean  manner  of  living ;  the  niceft  being 
foonefl  offended.  You  will  fee  an  immediate 
lofs  of  a  good  complexion  to  a.perfon  juft  put 
into  prifon  5  the  daily  experience  of  which  is 
fufficient  to  demonflrate  the  power  of  prifon 
fleams  over  men.  London  feems  to  encourage 
nothing  that  may  lay  it  open  to  the  rage  of 
the  plague,  but  prifons.  It  were  to  be  wilh- 
ed,  a  place  down  the  river  were  built  to  flow 
thofe  in  who  are  defigned  for  the  plantations, 
till  the  number  intended  to  be  Hupped  off  is 
made  up  ;  their  clofe  confinement  in  New¬ 
gate 
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gate  muft  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
themfelves  and  many  others. 

In  the  goal  of  Newgate  a  fever  appears  j  ^ 
annually  (but  only  in  hot  weather!  which  is 
contagious;  and  as  fucb  capable  of  affiliating 
many  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  fame  prifon  ; 
and  even  others,  of  weak  confutations,  who 
are  (but  up  for  a  fhort  time  in  the  fame  room. 

The  ftory  of  the  black  affizes  at  Oxford , 

1 57 7>  will  be  as  lifting  as  extraordinary  ; 
fuch  an  effeft  of  bad  air  has  not  been  heard 
of:  Judges,  gentry,  and  others,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  three  hundred,  were  killed  by  a  poi- 
fonous  fleam  brought  by  the  prifoners  out  of 
the  goal:  It  was  obferved,  they  alone  were 
not  injured  by  it.  Almoft  every  one  prefent 
died  within  forty  hours,  except  women  and 
children. 

The  cuftom  of  thofe  times  placed  the  pri-  New 
fons  or  dungeons  under  the  place  of  trial ;  of  plague, 
the  confined  coming  to  be  tried,  could  not  5°* 
have  the  benefit  of  palling  through  frelh  air, 
to  be  purged  of  their  filth.  It  is  not  unrea- 
fonable  to  think,  that  a  great  number  of 
poor,  ftarved,  difeafed,  and  long-confined 
wretches,  from  fuch  a  place,  immediately 
coming  among  people  of  wholefome  and  nice 
conditutions,  may  (end  forth  a  flench  fuffi- 
cient  to  fuffocate  them,  in  a  room  where  the 
air  could  have  no  free  pafiage. 

July  4,  5,  6,  1 579,  1 9  Eliz.  at  the  affizes  TeU  tale> 
at  Oxford,  was  arraigned  and  condemned  194. 

Row- 
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Jeruf.  and 
Babel, 

549- 


Rowland  Jenks  for  his  feditious  tongue  ;  at 
which  time  there  arofe  fuch  peftilential 
ftench  from  the  body  of  the  prifoners  that 
si  mo  ft  all  prefent  were  infedted.  The  jurors 
died  prefently  ;  fhortly  after  died  Sir  Robert 
Bell,  Lord  Chief  Baron ;  Sir  Robert  De 
Olie;  Sir  William  Babington  ;  Mr.  Wen- 
man;  Mr.  De  Olie,  High  Sheriff;  Mr.  Da¬ 
ve  rs  ;  Mr.  Harcourt ;  Mr.  Kirle  ;  Mr.  Phe- 
teplace ;  Mr.  Greenwood  ;  Mr.  Fofter  ;  Ser¬ 
jeant  Baram ;  Mr.  Stephens,  &c.  There 
died  at  Oxford  three  hundred  perfons; 
fickened  there,  and  died  at  other  places,  two 
hundred  and  odd,  from  July  6,  to  Auguft  12, 
al  ter  which  not  one  died  of  that  ficknefs,  for 
one  of  them  infected  not  another;  nor  did 
any  woman  or  child  die  thereof. 

Mr.  7 region  at  Launjlon ;  Mr.  Rigby ,  Mr. 
Chrijlopher  Wat  fen,  with  eighteen  perfons 
more  [popifh  priefts]  perifhed  at  York ,  in 
the-  year  1581,  with  the  very  infection  of 
the  prifon.- — 

At  an  Old-Baily  feffions  in  1750,  in  the 
Mayoralty  of  Sir  Samuel  Pennant ,  there  was 
a  terrible  affair  of  this  kind  :  when  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Abney,  Mr.  Baron  Clark,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Daniel  Lambert,  half  the  jury, 
Mr.  Anthony  Biggs,  furgeon,  and  many 
others,  loft  their  lives  by  catching  the  diftem- 
per  from  the  prifoners  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Murden  caught  his  death  by 
going  into  Newgate  to  quel!  a  mutiny  ;  and 


Mr, 
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Mr.  Sheriff  Blunt  was  fuppofed  to  have  loft 
his  life  the  fime  way. 

If  in  the  fultry  months  we  examine  into  In^r 
the  difeafes  of  Newgate,  the  Savoy,  or  any  uS* 
of  the  gaols  of  London,  or  thole  of  other 
cities  of  Europe,  we  fhall  find  a  peftilential 
difeafe  every  year  in  them,  though  not  fo 
malignant  as  the  peftilence  in  fultry  climes, 
nor  of  fo  long  continuance,  yet  fufficient  to 
deftroy  great  numbers  of  the  prifoners.  This 
•difeafe  is  alfo  contagious,  becaufe  it  takes  its 
origin  from  putrid  air.  Mariners,  efpecially 
in  long  voyages,  have  too  frequently  felt  the 
experience,  not  fo  much  from  the  coarfe  diet, 
as  from  the  fhips  being  crouded  with  fuch 
numbers  of  men,  from  whofe  breath  and 
bodies  arife  hot  fteams.  The  breaths  of 
people  confined  a  fhort  time  will  deftroy 
themfelves :  in  the  prifon  of  St.  Martin's 
round-houfe,  fome  years  ago,  many  perfons 
being  clofe  fhut  up,  fome  died  in  a  few 
hours. 

This  fhews  the  neceffity,  in  regard  to 
health,  as  well  as  compaffion  to  the  prifoners, 
of  taking  care  that  all  houfes  of  confinement 
fihould  be  kept  as  airy  and  dean  as  is  confif- 
tent  with  the  ufe  to  which  they  are  defigned. 

Great  care  fihould  at  all  times  be  taken 
that  ftreets  be  kept  clean  from  filth,  carrion, 
and  all  manner  of  nufances;  for  as  naftinefs 
is  a  great  fource  of  infection,  fo  cleanlinefs  is 
the  greateft  prefervative  5  which  is  the  true 

reafon 
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reafon  why  the  poor  are  mofl:  obnoxious  to 
contagious  difeales.  The  Perfians,  though 
their  country  is  every  year  fiirrounded  by  the 
plague,  feldom  fuffer  any  thing  by  it  them- 
feives ;  they  are  the  mofl  cleanly  people  in 
the  world  ;  many  of  them  making  it  great 
part  of  their  religion  to  remove  filthinefs  and 
rmfances  of  every  kind,  from  all  places  about 
their  cities  and  dwellings,. 

Though  peftilential  particles  are  more 
frequently  floating  in  or  about  cities  and 
towns,  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  them  in 
fcattered  villages,  arifing  out  of  church-yards, 
landing  pools,  flanking  ditches,  and  places 
where  garbage,  carrion  and  other  naftinefs  is 
thrown ;  fo  that  fometinies  it  is  poflibie  to 
fall  into  difeafes  in  the  country,  as  in  cities  or 
towns. 

Among  other  caufes,  the  eating  corrupted 
flefh  has  been  reckoned  :  the  year  before 
the  peftilence,  there  was  a  great  mortality 
among  the  cattle,  from  a  very  wet  Autumn, 
whereby  their  carcafles  were  foidamongft  the 
ordinary  people  at  a  low  price,  and  a  great 
deal  of  putrid  humours  in  all  likelihood,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  them :  the  common  people  fed 
on  fuch  diet,  even  to  gluttony ;  and  many 
knowing  perfons  afcribed  the  peflilence  to 
this  original :  but  Dr.  Hodge s  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  fuch  living  may  raife  the  humours  to 
a  degree  of  putrefaction,  bring  very  malignant 
fevers,  and  caufe  epidemical  difeaies,  but  not 
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a  true  px^ftilence.  A  corrupt  diet  can  do  no 
more  in  giving,  than  a  good  one  can  in  re¬ 
moving,  the  peftilential  impreffions. 

Intemperature  of  the  year ;  fudden  change 
of  air ;  fuppreffion  of  ufual  evacuations  ;  di¬ 
minution  of  perfpiration  ;  drunkennefs  ; 
venery ;  and  paffions  of  the  mind,  efpeciaiJy 
anger,  and  fear,  are  juftly  reckoned  among 
the  remote  caufes.  It  is  almoft  incredible 
how  fome,  at  the  height  of  the  diftemper, 
would,  from  a  very  flight  caufe  kindle  into 
the  utmoft  rage,  and  rave  at  one  another  like 
meer  fcolds,  till  death  parted  their  conten¬ 
tions.  Fear  and  forrow  prepared  the  way, 
by  deadening  the  fancy  and  memory,  fuffb¬ 
eating  the  fpirits,  fupprefling  the  natural 
heat,  breaking  the  conftitution,  and  promot¬ 
ing  malignity. 


SECT.  IV. 


Effluvia  of  Minerals. 

From  hidden  mines  and  treafures ,  up  they  come 
From  eachy  or  jriendlyy  or  infectious^  womb  ! 

Reyn.  Prosp.  of  Death,  p.  17, 


R.  Boyle  attributes  plagues  principally 
to  the  effluvia  or  exhalations  from 
noxious  minerals. 

Salts  of  every  nature,  fulphurs  from  vol¬ 
canos,  grottos,jcaverns,  &c .  all  fume  into  the 
air.  The  air,  in  effect,  is  depraved  in  more 
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places  than  improved,  by  being  impregnated 
wiih  fubterraneous  expirations.  Among  the 
minerals  known  to  us  there  are  many  more 
noxious  than  wholefome;  and  the  power  of 
the  former  to  do  mifchief,  is  more  efficacious 
than  the  latter  to  do  good  ;  as  we  guefs  by 
the  (mall  benefit  mankind  receive,  in  point 
of  health,  by  the  effluvia  of  any  metal,  or 
known  foffil,  in  comparifon  of  the  great  and 
fudden  damage  often  done  by  the  expirations 
cf  ormipent,  fandarick,  and  white  arfenic. 
Sydenham  It  feems  probable,  that  particular  tracks  of 
56a  air  are  filled  with  effluvia  proceeding  from 
mineral  fermentations,  which  contaminating 
the  air  they  pafs  through,  with  particles  de*- 
ftrudtive,  fome  times  to  fome  fort  of  animals, 
fometimes  to  another;  they  fo  long  propa¬ 
gate  difeafes  appropriated  to  the  various 
affections,  till  the  fubterraneous  mineral  or 
vapours  be  expired ;  which  may  likewife 
ferment  afrefh  from  the  relics  of  the  old 
matter. 

\  . 

Plagues  are  often  bred  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  when  the  reeks  and  fumes  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  arifing  from  the  flrife  and  con- 
flifts  of  fermenting  minerals  and  unripe  me¬ 
tals,  agitated  by  fires  that  rage  in  vaults 
underground,  have  filled  their  caverns. 
Thefebeing  fet  on  fire  bytheirown  ftruggle, 
or  fome  neighbouring  flames,  and  wanting' 
room,  like  kindled  gunpowder,  to  diffufe 
itfelf,  burfl  their  prifons  by  furious  earth- 
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quakes,  and  break  through  the  chafms  and 
disruptions  of  the  ground  in  violent  and  con¬ 
tagious  ternpefts  :  and  thefe  fill  the  regions 
of  the  air  with  crude  peftilential  feeds,  and 
fubterraneous  poilon ;  which  malignant  eruc¬ 
tations  gathering  to  themfelves  the  hurtful 
particles  which  they  meet  with  in  their  way, 
gain  greater  force,  and  being  drawn  into  the 
lungs  by  the  breath,  infedt  the  vitals,  and 
execute  their  terrible  tragedy  :  now  thefe 
fatal  vapours  can  .be  nothing  elfe  but  the 
crude  fleams  of  nitre,  vitriol,  and  fulphur, 
blended  together,  with  which  the  caverns  of 
the  earth  to  much  abound,  and  exhalations 
from  other  minerals  and  metals  of  like  nox¬ 
ious  quality,  embodied  and  ftridtly  combined 
with  them. 

Metallic  vanours  deflroy  vegetation  ;  no 

i  1  .  J  ^  .  .  ,  Spanifh 

rocks  or  mountains,  pregnant  with  rich  veins  fiieep 

of  ore,  are  covered  with  rich  vegetable  foil.  walks. 

Upon  an  earthquake  the  earth  lends  forth 
noifom  vapours  which  infedt  the  air,  as  the 
air  does  our  bodies  :  fo  it  was  obferved  to  be 
at  Hull  in  Yorkfhire  by  the  reverend  Mr. 
Banks,  minifter  of  that  place,  after  a  fmall 
earthquake  there  in  1703  ;  it  was  a  moft 
fickly  time  for  a  confiderable  while  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  the  greateft  mortality  that  had 
been  known  for  fifteen  years. 

At  F a fhiun  in  Sweden,  noted  for  copper- 
mines,  the  mineral  exhalations  affedl  the  air 
fo  fenfibly,  thar.  their  filver  coin  is  frequently 
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difcoloured  in  their  purfes ;  and  the  fame 
effluvia  changes  the  colour  of  brafs.  In 
grounds  wherein  there  wrere  feveral  veins  of 
metals  and  minerals,  pillars  of  fames  have 
been  feen  arifing  from  them,  fome  with  good, 
others  without  fcent.  Where  there  are 
mines  of  fulphur,  the  air  at  times,  becomes 
very  unwholefome,  which  frequently  pro¬ 
duces  peftilential  difeafes. 

The  mines  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
emit  fuch  horrible  fumes  from  the  arfenie 
that  abounds  there,  that  no  animal  can  live 
near  them  •  fo  that  fuch  as  at  any  time  have 
been  opened,  were  obliged  to  be  immediately 


doled 


again. 


At  the  mines  in  Hungary  the  water  is 
drawn  up  in  bags  made  of  oxes  hides,  be- 
caufe  no  other  fubftances  would  be  able  to 
endure  or  refift  the  corrofive  exhalations  of 
the  mines.  The  paffage  to  them  is  ah 
wavs  filled  with  hot  and  {linking  vapours, 
without  intermiflion,  which  are  often  fo 
flrong,  that  they  fuffocate  the  light  of  the 
lamps,  though  the  cotton  is  generally  twifted 
together  an  inch  thick.  The  fharp  vapours 
from  the  mines,  often  corrode  the  leather 
feat  whereupon  the  miners  lit  to  be  let  up 
and  down,  and  the  rope  or  hook  that  holds 
them  together  $  and,  lets  them  tumble  three 
or  four  hundred  fathom. 

A  good  part  of  the  clove-trees  which 
grew  fo  plentifully  in  the  ifland  of  'Tern ate, 
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being  felled  at  the  folicitation  of  the  Dutchy 
in  order  to  heighten  the  price  of  that  fruit, 
fuch  a  change  enfued  in  the  air  as  (hewed  the 
falutary  effedt  of  the  effluvia  of  the  clove- 
trees  and  their  bloffoms ;  the  whole  iiland, 
foon  after  they  were  cut  down,  becoming 
exceeding  fickly.  This  was  attributed  to 
the  noxious  fleams  of  a  volcano,  the  ill  qua¬ 
lity  whereof  had  been  corrected  by  the  aro¬ 
matic  effluvia  of  thofe  fpicy  bloffoms. 

Miners  are  fubjedl  to  diftempers  which  ingr. 
arifefrom  their  employment  ;  and  moft  arti¬ 
ficers  have  difeafes  peculiar  to  their  trades. 

Authors  differ  very  much  in  their  opinions  Qnincy’s 
of  the  effefts  of  mineral  exhalations ;  but  Hod&es> 
very  odd  relations  are  to  be  met  with  of  4I* 
malignant  and  deadly  flckneffes  from  thofe 
caufes. 

Two  perfons  were  employed  to  dig  a  well  Quin, 
at  North-Leigh  in  Oxfordfflire,  but,  upon  tiod£; 
being  taken  ill,  left  off  work,  and  it  was  an-  Dr.  Plot, 
dertaken  by  two  others,  who,  before  they 
could  do  any  thing  confiderable,  funk  down, 
and  died  :  which  being  perceived  by  a 
miller,  he  came  to  their  affiflance,  and  fell 
down  dead  upon  them  :  another  venturing 
to  affift,  with  a  rope  tied  about  him,  fell 
from  the  ladder  in  the  fame  manner ;  and 
though  prefently  drawn  up,  he  was  fcarcely 
recovered  in  two  hours. 

A  bucket  falling  into  a  well,  a  woman 
perfuaded  a  ftrong  lufty  man  to  go  down  a' 
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ladder  to  fetch  it,  who,  by  that  time  he  had 
got  half  way  down,  fell  from  the  ladder;  the 
woman  called  another  neighbour  to  his  af- 
fidance,  who  much  about  the  fame  place, 
met  the  fame  fate,  without  giving  the  lead  fign 
of  change. 

The  fudden  and  ftrange  effedts  of  fome 
fleams  ariling  from  mines  and  pits,  are  gene¬ 
rally  termed  by  our  colliers,  damps. 

Dr.  Boot  gives  account  of  fomething  of 
the  fame  kind  at  Dublin;  and  in  the  Philo- 
fopbical  Tranfadlions  there  are  the  like  re¬ 
lations  of  damps  in  the  coal-mines  of  Lord 
Sinclair  in  Scotland. 

The  mod  fur  prizing  effedl  of  thefe  fub- 
terraneous  effluvia  is  in  a  relation  of  Dr. 
Bernard  Connor :  Perfons  digging  in  a  vault 
Cham.  or  cellar  at  Paris,  were  fo  fudderily  transfixed 
by  fubtile  vapours,  that  they  were  found  in 
podures  as  if  at  work  ;  one  with  his  ax  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  another  with  his  (hovel  full  of  earth, 
half  lifted;  a  woman  fitting  with  her  arm 
upon  her  knee,  her  head  leaning  upon  that 
hand,  with  manifed  expectations  in  her 
countenance  of  what  they  were  in  fearch  of ; 
and  a  boy  in  the  attitude  of  evacuation. 

It  is  probable,  peculiar  kinds  of  exhala¬ 
tions  may  fometimes  be  emitted,  efpecially 
af  er  earthquakes,  and  occafion  mortal  difeales 
in  animals  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  another ; 
in  this  or  that  place,  and  not  el fe where. 

All  plagues  do  not  indifferently  affedt  all 
kinds  of  creatures ;  mod  are  confined  to  a 
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particular  fpecies  3  the  difeafe  among  the 
black  cattle  neither  proved  infectious  to  other 
brutes,  or  to  men.  Thofe  venomous  cor-  Harvey, 
pufcles  which  deftroy  the  life  of  fheep  do  56. 
not  caufe  the  fame  effeCt  on  all  cattle  3  there¬ 
fore  they  muft  be  of  various  forms  and  have 
various  motions.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
the  raging  diftemper  among  the  cows  about 
London  (it  was  at  its  heighth  in  1714)  no  Gard.part 
oxen  had  the  diftemper,  only  milch  cows,  m.  p.  94, 
which  were  more  tender  than  the  males. 

There  was  a  plague  or  murrain  in  1514?  Cham- 
which  invaded  none  but  cats.  Dionyjius 
Halt  car  najjtus  mentions  a  plague  which  at¬ 
tended  none  but  rnaids :  and  that  which 
raged  in  the  time  of  Gentiles  killed  fcarcely  any 
women,  and  very  few  but  lofty  men.  Bo- 
terus  mentions  a  plague  which  affaulted  none 
but  the  younger  fort  3  and  we  have  inftances 
of  the  fame  kind  of  a  later  ftandmg.  Cardan 
mentions  a  plague  at  BaJU ,  in  which  the 
Switzers ,  and  not  the  Italians ,  Germany  or 
French ,  were  infeCted.  In  a  contagious 
fever  in  Italy,  1505,  few  women,  or  old 
men,  and  not  one  Jew,  died ;  its  effeCt 
was  moft  fatal  to  young  men  and  boys.  1  he 
wealthieft  differed  moft.  John  Utenhovius 
takes  notice  of  a  cruel  plague  at  Copenhagen , 
which,  though  it  raged  among  the  Danes , 
fpared  the  Germans ,  Dutch  and  Engljh» 
who  went  with  all  freedom  and  without  the 
lead  danger,  to  the  houfes  of  the  iafedted. 
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A  plague  which  raged  in  the  ille  of  Cy- 
prus  in  the  year  1760,  is  faid  to  have  car¬ 
ried  off  ten  men  to  one  woman,  and  to  have 
been  mod  fatal  to  the  youth  of  both  fexes. 
Hodges,  Mortalities  among  cattle  frequently  forego 
I^2*  an  infection  among  mankind  :  thefe  creatures 
living  (for  the  m oft  part)  both  night  and  day 
in  the  open  air,  not  only  are  more  influenced 
by  it  when  tainted,  but  are  alfo  hurt  by  the 
infectious  venom  which  gathers  upon  the 
herbage  5  as  likewife  they  are  more  liable,  on 
other  accounts,  to  feel  its  fir  ft  approaches, 
becaufe  its  freed  progrefs  is  in  open  places, 
— —  Murrains  follow 

On  bleating  flocks ,  and  on  the  lowing  herds : 

At  lajl  the  malady 

Grew  more  domefliic ,  and  the  faithful  dog 
Died  at  his  mafters feet  \  and  next  his  mafler  : 
For  all  thefe  plagues  which  earth  and  air  had 
brooded , 

Fit' ft  on  inferior  creatures  tried  their  forces 
And  lajl  they  feizedon  man .  Dr  yd.  Oedip, 

Pcpe*s  Dogs  and  mules  are  faid  to  die  fooner  of 
Horn,  peftilential  diforders  than  men  ;  partly  be- 
caufe  they  have  by  nature  a  greater  quick- 
nefs  of  fmeil,  which  makes  the  infe&ion 
fooner  perceivable ;  and  partly  by  the  nou- 
.  ri (lament  they  take ;  their  feeding  on  the 
earth  with  prone  heads,  making  the  exha¬ 
lation  more  eafy  to  be  fucked  in  with  it. 

,  ,  When  fubterraneous  animals,  fuch  as 

es'  moles,  mice,  ferpents,  conies,  foxes,  &c. 

con- 
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confcious  of  approaching  mifchief,  leave  their 
burrows,  and  lie  open  in  the  air ,  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  fign  of  a  peftilence  at  hand:  hence  alfo, 
a  fudden  death  of  fifh ;  and  a  departure  of 
the  birds  of  the  air,  to  fecure  their  fafety  in 
that  which  is  mere  wholefome. 


SECT.  V. 

Concerning  Water. 

The  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  t he  fed  > 
upon  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  water 
He  fmote  the  waters  of  the  rivers ,  the 
f  reams,  the  ponds ,  and  all  pools  :—the  water 
in  veftels  of  wood ,  and  in  veftels  cj  ft  one. 

Exod,  vii.  19,  20.  Rev.  xvi.  4. 

IN  the  vapours  daily  raifed,  water  takes  chamb< 
place  in  the  atmofphere,  and  compofes 
areat  part  of  what  we  call  air,  and  confe- 
quently  contributes  to  many  of  the  effedts 
aferibed  to  air. 

Water  is  of  fo  conftant  fervice  in  drinks,  d 
in  preparing  bread  and  flefh,  that  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  all  nourifhrnent:  it  is  next  in  ufe  Quincy, 
to  air  ;  and  the  bad  qualities  thereof  mu  ft  be 
dangerous  if  not  fatal. 

Miners,  who  go  deep,  have  recourfe  to  an  Gard 
artificial  wind  raifed  by  the  fall  of  waters,  to  Did. 
do  the  office  of  the  other  air. 

Water  is  found  to  be  the  mofle  penetra¬ 
tive  of  ail  bodies,  after  fire  ;  it  is  more  flu  id 
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than  air,  and  will  pafs  through  pores  ten 
times  fmaller  than  air  will :  it  enters  the 
compofition  of  all  bodies,  vegetable,  animat 
and  foil!  I :  the  component  particles  of  water 
are*  as  to  our  fenfes,  infinitely  fmall. 

There  are  many  forts  of  water  differing 
from  each  other  by  different  properties;  by 
the  various  falls  and  minerals  with  which 
that  element  is  impregnated, 

ri  here  is  no  pure  water  in  all  nature  ;  and 
there  is  no  expedient  hitherto  difcoyered  to 
make  it  fo.  The  put  eft  water  we  know  of 
is  rain,  and  that  is  replete  with  infinite  exha¬ 
lations  of  all  kinds,  which  it  imbibes  from 
the  air,  as  what  is  in  the  air,  neceffarily  mixes 
itlell  with  water.  Even  diftillation  will  not 
render  it  pure,  fince  it  leaves  air  therein, 
which  abounds  with  corpufcles  of  all  forts : 
fibre  it  ever  fo  often,  there  will  remai x\  faces. 
Water  ihould  have  a  continual  motion  and 
free  current,  or  it  will  ftagnate  and  corrupt  ; 
even  the  fea  will  ftink  in  a  calm,  infomuch 
that  the  fifh  therein  feel  its  effe&s ;  from  the 
loweft  depths  they  ard  feen  to  afcend  to  the 
furface  to  fuck  in  the  circumambient  air,  to 
lave  themfelves  from  deftrudtion. 

Water  is  fubjebt  to  putrefy,  according  to 
where  it  is  kept:  it  will  grow  thick  and 
flunking  by  heat  and  reff,  as  in  ponds, 
marfhes,  and  dole  veffels :  the  caufe  of  pu¬ 
trefaction  is  not  in  the  water,  but  in  things 
mingled  with  it ;  unmixed  water  cannot 
putrefy. 

It  * 
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It  is  in  feds  of  fcvcral  kinds  and  colours  ^ 
which  caufes  the  furface  of  waters  to  appear 
fometimes  green,  red,  or  blacky  which  lath 
colour  in  water  is  obferved  to  poilon  the 
pattle,  and  caufe  the  murrain,  which  is  the 
plague  among  the  cattle,  and  is  very  infec¬ 
tious.  No  part  of  the  earth,  or  water  orair, 
is  free  from  innumerable  fwarms  of  imper¬ 
ceptible  living  animals.  At  Alexandria  they 
have  been  forced  to  empty  great  numbers  of 
their  refervoirs,  by  dint  of  labour;  elfe  the 
water  would  corrupt,  and  infallibly  caufe 
difeafes  bv  ns  noxious  fmelh — 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  flefli- 
worms  called  Guiney-worms  are  bred  by 
drinking  bad  water  found  upon  that  coaft; 
as  it  has  been  obferved,  that  thole  who  ftuck 
to  Englifh  water  entirely  had  not  thofe 
worms  but  thole  who  drink  Guiney  water 
very  ieldom  efcape. 

Water  which  has  any  fmell  is  not  pure: 
the  moft  wholefome  water  derives  a  faltnefs 
from  the  earth 

Rain  from  roofs  of  houfes  is  a  lixivium 
of  tiles,  Hates,  or  the  like,  impregnated  with 
the  dung  and  fceces  of  animals,  birds, 

&c.  depofited  thereon  ;  and  the  exhalations 
of  numerous  other  things.— Rain  collected 
in  cities  muft  be  faturated  with  the  fmoke  of 

*  The  belt  way  of  chafing  water  for  drinking  is  by 
weight;  the  lighteft  being  preferred  as  moft  free  from 
heterogeneous  bodies. 
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thoufands  of  chimnies ;  the  various  effluvia 
of  numbers  of  perfons,  &c. 

Water  is  diffufed  every  where,  and  is  pre¬ 
fen  t  in  all  fpace  where  there  is  matter. 

Water  is  corrupted,  by  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  which  often  abounds  with  noifome  ful- 
phur,  whereby  the  water  is  impregnated*  and 
comes  to  fmell  in  warm  weather  ;  as  it  does 
at  Amfterdam ,  not  only  in  the  canals,  but 
wherever  the  ground  is  opened  for  foundations 
ofhoufes :  it  is  corrupted  by  the  nafty  things 
which  are  thrown  into  it ;  or  bodies  of  in- 
feds  which  die  in  it  5  by  eggs  of  flies,  which 
are  dropped  about  wherever  they  go,  and 
breed  worms.  Water  in  wooden  veffels  is 
corrupted  by  the  fulphureous  parts  of  the 
wood,  and  by  uncleanly  things,  as  flies- 
eggs,  &c. 

Mr.  Boyle  tells  us,  that  corrolive  falts 
abound  in  water. 

\Yater  flowing  over  flrata  or  beds  wherein 
there  is  fait,  fulphur,  vitriol  iron,  copper,  or 
the  like,  become  mineral. 

Hot  baths  owe  their  origin  to  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  fulphureous  particles,  while  water  is 
pafiing  through  its  fubterraneous  canals,  or 
creeps  through  beds  and  mines  of  fulphur, 
&c.  and  to  fumes  and  vapours  exhaling 
through  the  pores  of  the  earth  where  ful¬ 
phur  is,  either  pure  or  impure.  There  are 
likewife  mixed  particles  of  iron,  nitre,  alum, 
and  other  mineral  bodies. 
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The  waters  at  Bath  in  Somerfetfhire 
abound  with  mineral  fulphur:  they  are  hot, 
of  a  bluifh  colour,  and  ftrong  fcent,  and  fend 
forth  thin  vapours: 

By  drinking  water  too  liberally  at  Barba-  Ingr.  144. 
does  the  failors  become  unhealthy,  fome  fcor- 
butic;  others,  wan,  pale,  and  fwell  in  the 
face  and  legs. 

There  are  waters  which  change  the  na¬ 
ture  of  bodies. 

All  putrefadtions,both  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  bodies,  are  performed  by  means  of  water. 

Thegrofs  particles  wherewith  water  is  filled, 
will,  (according  to  their  various  gravities,  the 
capacities  of  the  canals,  and  luch  likecircum- 
flances)  when  they  come  to  circulate  in  animal 
bodies,  be  depofited  in  one  part,  or  other. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  more  fubjedt 
to  the  ftone  in  the  bladder  than  moft  other 
people ;  that  city  is  fupplied  with  water  from 
the  a Seine,  the  water  of  which  river  is  fo  full 
of  ftony  particles,  that  the  pipes  through 
which  it  is  carried  are  incruflcd  and  flopped 
up  by  them.  Waters  of  the  fame  petrifying 
quality  have  been  obferved  in  the  baths  of 
Abano  near  Padua ;  at  Rothwell  in  Northamp- 
tonjhire  ;  and  many  other  places. 

In  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa ,  under  the 
Equator,  the  very  (bowers  taint  the  clothes 
and  fkins  of  travellers,  and  burn  upon  them, 
as  it  were  peftilential  characters. 

At  Mocha  they  have  no  water  but  what  is  Syft. 
brackifh,  and  fo  unwholefome,  that  long 

worms 
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worms  are  bred  in  the  legs  and  feet  of  thofe 
who  drink  it. 

None  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  of  China 
are  fit  to  drink  till  they  are  boiled ;  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  one  reafon  of  boiling  and  in- 
iufing  tea  in  them. 

The  mineral  bodies  and  nitrous  faits  which 
abound  in  the  waters  of  the  Alps,  fo  fluff 
and  enlarge  the  glands  of  the  throat  of  thofe 
who  drink  them,  that  fcarce  any  are  exempt¬ 
ed  from  humours  on  the  throat  2 

Who'niidjl  the  Alps,  do  hanging  throats  fur  prize? 

Dryd.  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  220. 

In  thefe  parts  many  men  and  women  are 
troubled  with  great  Bronchocetes ,  or  fwei- 
lings  under  their  chins,  called  by  fome  Bava¬ 
rian  pokes ,  feme  of  which  are  Angle,  others 
double  and  treble. 

Between  Lyons  and  Geneva ,  where  the 
Rhone  is  fuddenly  ftraitened  by  two  rocks 
very  near  each  other,  that  rapid  flream 
dallies  with  great  impetuofity  againft  them, 
breaks  part  of  its  water  into  minute  cor- 
pufcles,  and  gives  it  fuch  a  motion,  that  a 
milt  may  be  obferved  at  a  confiderable  dis¬ 
tance  arifing  from  the  place,  and  afeendinp* 
high  into  the  air. 

Q 

Lacus  Alphaltites ;  divers  about  the  A'psy 
&c.  are  poifonous,  and  immediately  kill  thofe 
who  drink  :  occ  fioned  by  their  creeping 
through  arfenical,  antimonial,  or  mercurial 
earths,  and  being  impregnated  by  their  fumes. 

W  a  ter 
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Water  is  a  menftrum  that  di  Halves  all  forts  siris,  p.g 
of  falts,  and  draws  them  from  their  fubjeds. 

Acid  waters  arile  from  the  admixture  ofG  ^ 
vitriol,  nitre,  allum,  and  fait,  Thefe  are  Did/ 
cold  and  very  frequent  ;  in  Germany  they  Water, 
reckon  not  lefs  than  a  thoufand ;  fome  are 
as  four  as  vinegar,  and  ufed  inftead  thereof; 
others  vinous,  ferving  for  wine ;  others 
aftringent,  &c. 

Hot  waters  arife  from  fulphureous  particles 
and  fumes. 

Oily  and  fat  waters  arife  from  bituminous 
and  fulphureous  matter.  * 

Bitter  waters  proceed  from  an  impure 
fulphur,  nitre,  and  copper. 

Very  cold  waters  have  their  rife  from  a 
mixture  of  nitre  and  allum  ;  or  of  mercury, 
iron,  &c. 

There  is  a  fine  volatile  fpirit  in  the  waters  Sins,  p. 
of  Gerondcr ,  the  mod  efteemed  of  all  the  3°* 
fountains  about  Spa  ;  the  waters  are  fto- 
fnachic,  cardiac,  and  diuretic;  will  not  bear 
tranfponing,  and  are  apt  to  affed  the  head 
in  taking. 

It  has  been  made  appear,  that  where  the 
water  is  worft,  the  malady  called  the  fcurvy 
is  m oft  rife  ;  and  all  the  complicated  fymp- 
toms  ranged  under  this  general  name,  ac¬ 
knowledge  water  to  be  their  main  and  prin¬ 
cipal  caule. 

From  the  acrimony  of  undigefted  moif-  Mead, 
ture  proceed  pains  in  the  limbs,  livid  fpots  in  Ven. 
the  furface  of  the  body,  ulcers,  &c.  £xha!* 


The 
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The  following  circumjlantial  hifiory  of  the  fuf 
finings  of  an  unhappy  family  at  Watting™ 
fliam  m  Suffolk,  taken  from  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadions,  cannot  fail  of  being 
acceptable  to  curious  readers . 

Extraa Of  °n  Sunday>  January  *o,  1762,  Mary, 

a  letter  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Downing,  fix- 
from  the  teen  years  old,  felt  a  violent  pain  in  her  left- 

BoVnis“eS  leg>  which,  in  an  hour  or  two,  affe&ed 
M.  A  mi-  likewife  her  foot,  and  particularly  her  toes, 
miter  Of  On  the  next  day,  her  toes  were  much 
fham,  near  fwollen,  and  black  places  appeared  on  them. 
Stmt  •  degrees,  the  whole  foot  became  fwollen, 
Suffolk. n  and  black.  i  he  pain,  which  was  now 
chiefly  in  her  toes,  was,  as  fhe  fays,  as  if  dogs 
were  gnawing  her.  The  blacknefs  and  fwei- 
iing  advanced  upward,  by  flow  degrees,  till 
they  reached  the  knee,  where  the  flefh 
broke,  and  a  great  difcharge  followed.  In  a 
little  .time,  the  flefh  of  her  leg  putrefied,  and 
came  o ft  at  the  ancle,  together  with  the 
whole  foot,  leaving  the  whole  leg-bones  bare. 
Her  other  foot  and  leg  were  affeded  in  a 
icw  days,  and  decayed,  nearly  by  the  fame 
degrees,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  She  has 
now  an  abfcefs  formed  in  one  of  her  thighs. 

Mary,  the  mother,  was  feized,  within 
a  few  hours  of  her  daughter’s  Aril  ieizure, 
with  the  fame  violent  pain  under  her  left 
loot,  or  (as  fhe  fometimes  fays)  in  her  left 
leg.  Her  toes,  foot,  and  leg,  were  affeded 
in  the  fame  manner  as  her  daughter’s;  and, 

7  in 
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in  a  few  days,  her  other  foot  and  leg  fuffered 
in  like  manner.  The  flefh  of  one  leg  has 
feparated,  and  come  off  at  the  knee,  leaving 
the  bones  bare,  which  (he  will  not,  at  pre¬ 
fen  t,  fuffer  to  be  taken  off.  The  other  foot 
has  rotted  off  at  the  ancle.  Her  hands,  and 
a  part  of  her  arms,  have  been,  from  the  firft 
attack,  without  fenfation ;  and  her  fingers 
have  been  contracted. 

In  four  or  five  days  after  the  eldeft 
daughter  and  the  mother  were  firft  affe&ed, 
Elizabeth,  aged  fourteen  years,  Sarah,  aged 
ten,  Robert,  aged  fix,  and  Edwrard,  aged 
four,  were  all  taken,  on  the  fame  day,  with 
violent  pains  in  the  feet  and  legs,  chiefly  in 
the  left.  * 

Elizabeth  Was  feized  only  in  one  leg  and 
foot,  which,  during  three  weeks  fhe  could 
not  fet  on  the  ground  ;  but  flood  all  that 
time  on  the  other  foot,  leaning  againft  the 
chimney:  After  which  being  taken  in  the 
fame  manner  in  the  other  foot,  file  was 
obliged  to  lie  down.  One  foot  mortified, 
and  came  off  at  the  ancle  ;  the  other  leg 
near  the  knee. 

Sarah  was  taken  in  one  foot ;  which 
mortified,  and  came  off  at  the  ancle.  The 
other  leg  fuffered  in  the  lame  manner,  and 
feparated  ac  the  knee. 

Robert  was  taken  in  both  feet.  His 
legs  have  feparated  at  the  knees ;  and  he  is 
now  in  good  health. 


Edward 
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Edward  was  taken  in  both  feet,  which 
have  feparated  at  the  ancle  $  and  he  feems  to 
be  doing  well. 

An  infant,  two  months  old,  was  taken 
from  the  woman’s  bread,  as  foon  as  fhe  was 
feized  with  the  diforder.  This  child  was 
put  out  to  a  nurfe*  and  died  in  two  months, 
Immediately  after  death,  the  feet  and  hands 
were  obferved  to  turn  black. 

John,  the  father  of  this  unfortunate  fa¬ 
mily,  continued  well  a  fortnight  after  the 
wife  was  feized.  Then  he  was  feized  with 
a  violent  pain  in  both  his  hands.  In  a  fhort 
time,  his  fingers  became  numb,  contracted, 
and  black  ;  the  nails  came  off;  and  two  of 
the  fingers  were  ulcerated  ;  but  are  now 
healing.  He  has  all  along  complained,  at 
tunes,  of  acute,  darting  pains,  through  his 
hands,  arrps,  back,  and  legs. 

The  family  are  all  thin,  weakly  people; 
but  in  general,  have  been  healthy.  They 
have  lived  (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  juft  as  other 
poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  do,  having 
ta'en  or  drank  nothing  that  has  difagreed 
with  any  of  them,  except  fome  pork  and 
peafe,  on  which  they  dined  January  19,  the 
day  when  the  two  fir  ft  were  feized,  and 
which  made  three  of  the  children  fick  at  the 
ftomach. 

The  man  has  two  Tons  by  another  wife, 
who  are  now  in  fervice,  and  both  in  good 
health. 


I 
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1  have  taken  all  the  pains  I  can  to  Extras  of 
inform  myfelf  of  every  circumftance,  which 
may  be  deemed  a  probable  caufe  of  the  the  rev/ 
difeafe,  by  which  the  poor  family  in  my  pa-  Mr.Bones, 
ri(h  has  been  afflidted.  But,  I  fear,  I  have 
difcovered  nothing  that  will  be  fatisfadtory  to 
you. 

The  following  is  an  anfwer  to  your 
queries. 

Water.]  This  they  have  taken  out  of  a 
ditch,  or  pool  of  Handing  water,  at  their  own 
door  (as  is  common  in  this  clay  country.)  We 
have  no  fpring,  or  well,  in  the  parifh. 

Beer.]  They  have  generally  bought  their 
beer  at  a  public-houfe.  But  in  Auguft  laft, 
the  poor  man  brewed  two  bufhels  of  malt, 
in  a  large  brafs  kettle,  which  is  very  com¬ 
monly  let  out  to  the  poor.  It  is  an  old  one, 
but  belongs  to  a  cleanly  houfewife. 

Bread.]  We  have  no  rye.  This  family 
have  been  ufed  to  buy  two  bufhels  of  clog- 
wheat,  or  rivets,  or  bearded- wheat  (as  it  is 
varioufly  called  in  this  country)  every  fort¬ 
night.  Of  this  they  have  made  their  houfe- 
hold  bread.  This  wheat  they  have  bought 

mf  ' 

of  the  farmer,  whom  I  lodge  with,  who  tells 
me,  that  laft  year  he  had  fame  wheat  laid, 
which  he  gathered,  and  threfhed  feparately, 
left  it  fhould  fpoil-  his  lamples.  Not  that  it 
was  mildewed,  or  grown,  but  only  difcolour- 
ed,  and  fmaller  than  the  other.  This  da¬ 
maged  wheat  he  threfhed  laft  Chriftmas;  and 

I  then  v 
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then  this  poor  family  ofed  no  bread,  but 
what  was  made  of  it*  as  likewife  did  the* 
farmer’s  own  family,  and  fome  others  in  the 
neighbourhood.  We  obferved,  that  it  made 
bad^  bread*  and  worfe  puddings;  but  I  do 
not  find,  that  it  difagreed  with  any  body.  A 
labouring  man  of  the  parifh,  who  had  ufed 
this  bread,  was  affe&ed  with  a  numbnefs  in 
both  his  hands*  for  about  four  weeks  from 
the  ninth  of  January.  His  hands  were  con¬ 
tinually  cold,  and  his  fingers  ends  peeled. 
One  thumb,  he  fays,  (till  remains  without 
any  fenfation. 

Kitchen  utenfils.]  They  have  two  final! 
iron  pots*  which  have  long  been  in  ufe.  In 
thefe  they  boiled  their  pork*  peafe*  &c.  They 
have  likewife  two  brafs  skillets*  rather  old,, 
in  which  thev  boiled  milk,  &c.  The  man 
tells  me*  they  are  in  conftant  ufe*  and  never' 
were  cankered. 

Peafe.]  They  have  now  and  then  eaten 
peafe  and  peafe-broth.  Thefe  they  have  al¬ 
ways  bought,  as  others  do,  at  the  fhop  :  and 
they  have  never  d  fagreed  with  any  of  the 
family,  except  only  on  Sunday*  January  io. 
Three  of  the  children  were  then  fxck  after 
eating  them;  but  became  eafy  after  they  had 
vomited. 

Pork.]  This*  I  find,  they  generally 
bought  pickled*  of  the  farmer*  whom  I 
lodge  with.  The  farmer’s  family,  and  feve- 
ral  others,  hav-e  conftantiy  eaten  it. 

In 
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In  this  part  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
£reat  deal  of  old  ewe-mutton,  killed  between 

o 

the  fir  ft  of  November  and  January,  feme  of 
which  is  very  poor,  and  rotten,  and  is  ufualiy 
fold  at  three  half-pence,  or  perhaps  one 
penny  a  pound.  In  December  laft,  this  fa¬ 
mily  lived  for  three  weeks,  at  leaft,  upon 
this  mutton,  of  which  they  bought  a  quartet 
at  a  time,  weighing  feven  or  eight  pounds, 
for  one  (hilling. 

The  man  is  prepoffefled  with  notions  of 

witchcraft,  and  is  fo  obftinate  in  his  opinion, 

that  I  cannot  excite  in  him  even  a  defire  of 

attributing  this  difeafe  to  any  other  caufe. 

Since  my  laft  letter  to  you,  Mary,  aged 

iixteen,  who  fat  for  fourteen  weeks  in  a  great 

chair,  and  for  feven  days  without  any  feet, 

or  flefh  on  her  leg-bones,  has  confented  to 

have  the  bones  taken  off'.  She  is  now  in 

bed  :  The  abfcefs  is  healing,  and  the  feems 

likely  to  do  well. 

✓ 

The  father’s  fineers  are  almoft  healed. 

CO 

But  he  every  day  feels  fevers  darting  pains  in 
many  parts  of  his  body. 

The  mother  lies  in  bed,  with  her  leg- 
bones  bare,  which  (lie  will  not  buffer  to  be 
taken  off.  Pier  hands  are  ftiil  benumbed, 
but  not  black.  Her  fingers  are  contracted. 
The  reft  of  the  family  feem  to  be  recovering 

per  fed  health. 

IVattiJJjam ,  Jpr'd  30,  1762. 

There  is,  in  t  Hi fic  ire  de  /’  Academe  Roy  He , 
des  Sciences }  for  the  year  1710,  a  paper,  the 

I  2  title 
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title  of  which  is,  Sur  !e*  bled  cornu  appelli 
Ergot.  Here  it  is  faid,  that  M.  Noel,  fur- 
geon  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Orleans,  had  fent 
an  account  to  a  member  of  the  academy, 
that  within  about  a  year’s  time,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  hofpital  more  than  fifty  pa¬ 
tients  afflidted  d'une  gangrene  Jeche ,  noir  et 
livide ,  which  began  at  the  toes,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  more  or  lefs,  being  fometimes  conti¬ 
nued  even  to  the  thighs ;  and  that  he  had 
only  feen  one  patient,  who  had  been  firft 
feized  with  it  in  the  hand.  He  adds,  that  he 
obferved,  that  this  difeafe  affedled  the  men 
only  ;  and  that,  in  general,  the  females,  ex¬ 
cept  fome  very  young  girls,,  were  quite  free 
from  it. 

In  the  fame  paper  is  mentioned,  as  a  fadi 
well  known  to  the  academy,  the  cafe  of  a 
peafant,  who  lived  near  Blois.  In  this  pa¬ 
tient,  a  gangrene,  at  its  firft  attack,  deftroyed 
all  the  toes  of  one  foot,  then  tbofe  of  the 
other,  afterward  the  remaining  Darts  of  both 
feet ;  then  the  fiefh  of  both  his  legs,  and 
that  of  his  thighs,  rotted  off  fuccefiively,  and 
left  nothing  but  bare  bones. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  academy  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  difeafe  (of  which  M.  Noel 
had  fent  an  account)  was  produced  by  bad 
Rourifhment,  particularly  by  bread,  in  which 

#  Suale  cornuulatum  nigrum ,  mentioned  as  a  poifon 
by  Hoffman. 

there 
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there  was  a  great  quantity  of  Ergot  This 
fub  fiance  is  defcribed  by  M.  Fagon,  firft 
phyfician  to  the  king,  and  is  faid  by  him  to 
be  a  kind  of  monffer  in  vegetation,  which  a 
particular  fort  of  rye,  fown  in  March,  is  more 
apt  to  produce,  than  what  is  fown  in  the 
autumn,  and  which  often  abounds  in  mod 
cold  countries,  and  in  wet  feafons*  Flow 
far  it  is  true,  that  this  fubftance  was  really 
the  caufe  of  the  French  epidemical  gangrene 
defcribed,  I  cannot  determine.  On  compa¬ 
nion,  we  find,  that  the  prefent  difeafe  at 
Wattifham,  and  that  recorded  by  the  French 
academy,  do  agree  extremely  in  their  effects. 

However,  it  is  now  certain,  that  rye  made 
no  part  of  the  nourifhment  of  the  poor  family 


at  Wattifham. 

Although  we  undoubtedly  excel  the  an- 
tients  in  the  knowledge  of  poifons,  yet  a  great 
deal  of  that  fubjedt  ftill  remains  unknown  to 
'  us.  It  will,  therefore,  be  very  difficult  for  us 
to  difcover,  to  what  caufe,  or  to  what  com¬ 
bination  of  caufes,  fo  uncommon  a  malady 
is  to  be  attributed. 


Dear  Sir,  Pall-Mall,  OSl.  29,  1762. 

Dr.  Heberden  fome  time  fince  com-  the  above 
municated  a  letter  from  me,  giving  an  ac"  c^e;  ^om 
count  of  a  moll  remarkable  mortification  of  vvooiiaf- 


the  limbs,  which  had  affedted  a  whole  fa-  ton,  MO. 
mily  in  Suffolk.  As  the  fociety  may  be 


f  This  degenerated  rye  is  called  ergot,  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  cock’s  four. 

i  3 


cian  to 
Guy’s  hof- 
pita!. 
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i  '  • 

curious  to  know  feme  farther  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  this  Angular  calamity,  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  improper  to  acquaint  them, 
that  moft  of  the  unhappy  fufferers  have  fur- 
vived  it. 

The  father  is  perfectly  recovered  ;  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  two  fingers,  which  were  parti¬ 
cularly  affedted,  remain  in  feme  degree  con¬ 
tracted. 

The  mother  is  ftill  alive.  In  my  former 
account,  dated  April  13,  I  mentioned,  that 
one  of  her  feet  had  feparated  at  the  ankle  ; 
and  that  the  other  leg  was  perfectly  fphace- 
lated  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  knee,  but 
not  then  taken  off.  Some  little  time  after¬ 
ward  the  hufband  broke  off  the  Tibia, 
which  was  quite  decayed,  about  three  in¬ 
ches  below  the  knee:  The  Fibula  was  not 
decayed  :  fo  the  furgeon  fawed  it  off”.  The 
flumps  of  both  legs  Hill  continued  unhealed; 
and  as  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  both  of  them 
feem  to  be  cariofe,  and  the  woman  will  not 
confent  to  any  farther  operation,  they  may 
perhaps  never  heal.  The  mortification 
however  has  not  in  this  limb,  nor  indeed  in. 
any  one  of  thefe  cafes,  fpread  beyond  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ieparation.  Her  right  arm  is  confider- 
ably  wafted,  and  the  fingers  contracted. 

ihe  eldeft  girl,  Mary,  died  within  a  few 
weeks  after  I  law  her. 

The  fecond  girl,  Elizabeth,  is  perfedtly 
well :  The  fores  quite  healed. 


The 
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The  third  girl,  Sarah,  is  not  yet  well. 
Her  foot  feparated  at  the  articulation  of  the 
Os  Scaphoides  with  the  Aftragalus.  The  Os 
Calcis,  and  Aftragalus,  are  both  of  them  ca- 
riofe,  and  probably  keep  the  wound  from 

healing. 

The  two  boys  are  perfectly  recovered  ; 
and  feem  in  every  refpedl  as  healthy  as  pof- 

fible. 

I  have  taken  all  the  pains  I  could,  to 
enquire  into  the  caufe  of  fo  remarkable  a  dis¬ 
order;  and  Mr.  Bones,  the  minifter  of  the 
village,  who  knew  the  family  before  this 
misfortune  happened  to  them,  and  has  evet 
fince  been  indefatigable  in  his  attention  and 
tendernefs  to  them,  has  alfo  made  all  the  en¬ 
quiry  in  his  power :  But  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find,  that  their  was  any  thing  particu¬ 
lar  either  in  their  diet  or  manner  of  life,  to 
which  it  could  be  attributed.  The  corn, 
with  which  they  made  their  bread,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  bad:  It  was  wheat,  that  had  been 
cutinarainy  feafon,and  had  lain  onthe ground 
till  many  of  the  grains  were  black  and  totally 
decayed:  But  many  other  poor  families  in 
the  fame  village  made  life  of  the  lame  corn 
without  receiving  any  injury  from  it.  One 
man  loft  the  ufe  of  his  arm  for  fome  time; 
and  ft  ill  imagines  himfelf,  that  he  was  afflifted 
with  the  fame  diforder  as  Downing’s  family  : 

but,  bv  what  I  could  learn  from  him,  there 
*  1  I,  leaned 
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ieemed  to  be  no  reafon  for  this  fuppofition* 
He  is  long  lince  perfeftly  recovered. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient, 

Moft  humble  fervant, 
Cha  RLTON  WOOLASTON, 

Brad.  is  not  unlikely,  that  fmut  when  it  hap- 

Gard. part  pens  to  be  found  upon  corn,  may  caufe  fick- 
1-1- 9-  nejs  to  fuch  as  eat  of  it :  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  moft  epidemical  diftem- 
pers  mankind  is  fubjedt  to,  proceed  from 
poifonous  matter,  eaten  unregarded,  op 
lucked  into  the  ftomach  with  the  breath. 


(  121  ) 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  Plagues  occafioned  by  Locusts,  and 

other  Insects. 

He  fpake ,  and  the  locujls  came  innumerable . 

PSAL.  CV.  34. 

They  gathered  them  together  upon  heaps ,  and 
the  land Jiank .  Exod.  viii.  14. 

There  came  great  and  grievous  / warms  **  5/* 
fies and  a  fcab  breaking  out  into  blijlers  •f- 
— the  land  was  corrupted  by  reafon  of  the 
fwarms  of  flies .  Exod.  viii.  24.  ix.  9,  io, 

IN  Ethiopia,  thofe  prodigious  fwarms  of  ^ 
locufts  which  at  fome  times  caufe  a  fa-  peft.  29* 
mine  by  devouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  30. 
unlefs  they  happen  to  be  carried  by  the  wind 
clear  off  into  the  fea,  are  obferved  to  entail  a 
new  mifchief  upon  the  country,  when  they 
die  and  rot,  by  railing  a  peftilence ;  the  pu- 
trefadtion  being  heightened  by  the  intem¬ 
perance  of  the  climate,  which  is  exceffively 
great. 

In  the  reign  of  Micipfa  a  great  part  of  Univ.h>ft. 
Africa  was  covered  with  locufts,  which  de-  xviii.  152, 
ftroyed  all  the  produdt  of  the  earth,  and 

*  The  word  Acob ,  here  tranflated  Swarms ,  flgnifies 
in  the  original,  a  mixture  \  the  word  is  probably  of  Ara¬ 
bic  derivation,  fignifying,  to  devour. 

f  The  dog-fly  and  horfe-fly  are  infers  which  pierce 
the  (kin  with  an  acute  probofcis,  and  fuck  the  blood  : 
there  are  various  forts  of  gnats  and  flies  which  raife 
blitters. 

even 
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even  devoured  dry  wood:  but  at  laft  they 
were  all  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  African 
fea ;  oat  of  which,  being  thrown  in  vaft 
heaps  on  the  fhore,  a  plague  enfued,  which 
fwept  away  an  infinite  number  of  animals  of 
all  kinds.  In  Numidia  only,  perifhed  eight 
hundred  thoufand  men,  and  in  Africa  Pro¬ 
pria,  two  hundred  thoufand  :  among  the  reft, 
thirty  thoufand  Roman  foidiers  quartered  in 
and  about  Utica.  At  Utica  in  particular  the 
mortality  raged  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fifteen 
hundred  dead  bodies  were  carried  out  of  one 
gate  in  a  day. 

In  the  year  395  Paleftine  was  infefted  with 
fuch  multitudes  of  grafshoppers  as  quite  dark¬ 
ened  the  fky,  and  turned  day  into  night. 
St.  Jerome,  who  was  then  compofing  his 
comment  on  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  writes, 
that  after  they  had  done  great  mifchief,  they 
were  driven  by  the  wind,  partly  into  the 
Red  Sea,  partly  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
thrown  loon  after  on  both  fhores,  in  fuch 
heaps  that  they  infedted  the  air,  and  occa- 
fioned  a  plague. 

Akonifhing,  and  a!  mo  ft  incredible,  are  the 
accounts  which  travellers  give  us  of  this  infect 
in  the  eaftern  countries.  Thevenot  tells  us, 
that,  in  that  part  of  Scythia  which  the  Cof- 
facks  now  inhabit,  there  are  infinite  numbers 
of  them,  efpecially  in  dry  feafons,  brought 
.over  by  a  north-eaft  wind  from  Tartary, 
Circaffia  and  Mingrelia,  which  are  feldom 

or 
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or  never  free  from  them;  that  they  fly  in  the 
air  all  compact  like  a  vaft  cloud,  fometimes 
fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  long,  and  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles  broad,  fo  that  they  quite 
darken  the  fky,  and  make  the  brighteft  day 
obfcure  ;  and  that  wherever  they  alight  they 
devour  all  the  corn  in  lefs  than  two  hours 
time,  and  frequently  make  a  famine  in  the 
country.  They  live  not  above  fix  months, 
and  when  dead,  the  flench  of  them  fo  cor¬ 
rupts  and  infedts  the  air,  that  it  often  occa- 
fions  dreadful  peftilences. 

Locufts,  and  the  plague  they  occafioned, are 
very  emphatically  defcribed  Exod.  x.  5,  6, 
12,  14,  15,  19.  and  Rev.  ix.  3,  4,  &c. 

The  locufts  are  very  numerous  in  the 
Ukraine :  thofe  creatures  do  not  only  come 
in  legions,  but  in  whole  clouds,  five  or  fix 
leagues  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in  breadth, 
and  generally  come  from  towards  Tartan, 
which  happens  in  a  dry  fpring;  for  Tartary , 
and  the  countries  eaft  of  it,  as  Circaffiay 
Bazza ,  and  Mingrelia ,  are  feldom  free  from 
them.  Thefe  vermin  being  drove  by  an 
eaft  or  fouth-eaft  wind,  come  into  Ukraine , 
where  they  do  much  mifchief,  eating  up  all 
forts  of  grain  and  grafs :  fo  that  wherefoever 
they  come,  in  lefs  than  two  hours  they  crop 
all  they  find,  which  caufes  great  fcarcity  of 
provifions ;  and  if  the  locufts  remain  there  in 
autumn  and  the  month  of  October,  which  is 
the  time  they  die,  after  laying  at  leaft  300 

eggs 
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eggs  each*  which  hatch  next  fpring  if  it  be 
dry*  then  the  country  is  three  hundred  times 
worfe  pedered.  But  if  it  rains  when  they 
begin  to  hatch,  they  ail  die,  and  the  country 
efcapes  that  year,  unlefs  they  come  from 
other  parts.  It  is  not  eafy  to ,  exprefs 
their  numbers,  for  all  the  air  is  full  and 
darkened  ;  and  their  flight  cannot  be  better 
reprefented  than  by  comparing  it  to  fleaks  of 
fnowMn  cloudy  weather  drove  away  by  the 
wind  :  and  when  they  alight  upon  the 
ground  to  feed,  the  plains  are  all  covered,  and 
they  make  a  murmuring  nolle  as  they  eat, 
where  in  lefs  than  two  hours  they  devour  all 
dole  to  the  ground  ;  then  riling,  they  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind  *• 
and  when  they  fly,  though  the  fun  fhines 
ever  fo  bright,  it  is  no  lighter  than  when 
moft  clouded. 

In  June  1646,  at  Novogorod  it  was  ado- 
nifhing  to  behold  fo  vad  a  multitude  !  They 
were  hatched  there  that  fpring,  and  being  as 
yet  fcarce  able  to  fly,  the  ground  was  all 
covered,  and  the  air  fo  full  of  them,  that 
there  was  no  eating  in  a  chamber  without  a 
candle ;  all  the  houfes  were  full  of  them, 
even  the  Aables,  barns,  chambers,  cellars, 
and  garrets.  Cannon-powder  and  fulphur 
were  burnt  to  expel  them,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pofe ;  when  a  door  was  opened,  an  infinite 

*  Psal.  cix.  23.  I  am  tolled  up  and  down  [driven 
away,  Bilhops  tranflation]  as  the  locuft. 

5  number 
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number  came  in  and  the  others  went  out, 
fluttering  about ;  audit  was  a  troublefome 
thing  when  a  man  went  abroad  to  be  hit  in 
the  face  by  thefe  creatures  5  there  was  no 
opening  the  mouth  but  fome  could  get  in* 
Yet  all  this  was  nothing;  for  when  people 
were  to  eat,  thofe  creatures  gave  no  refpite ; 
when  they  cut  a  bit  of  meat  they  cut  a  locuft 
with  it ;  and  when  a  man  opened  his  mouth 
to  put  in  a  morfel,  he  was  fare  to  chew  one 
of  them.  The  wifeft  men  were  confounded 
to  fee  fuch  innumerable  multitudes,  which 
were  fuch  as  cannot  be  exp  re  fled  ;  and  they 
that  would  conceive  it  fhouid  fee  it.  After 
they  had  deftroyed  all  that  grew  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  fortnight  together,  and  having  ga¬ 
thered  ftrength  to  fly  further,  the  wind  took 
them  up  and  carried  them  away,  to  do  as 
much  mifchief  in  fome  other  place.  At 
night  when  they  fit  to  reft  them,  the  roads 
were  four  inches  thick  of  them,  one  upon 
another.  So  that  the  horfes  would  not 
trample  over  them  but  as  they  were  put  on 
with  much  lathing,  pricking  up  their  ears, 
fnorting,  and  treading  very  fearfully.  The 
wheels  of  the  carts  and  the  feet  of  the  horfes 
bruifin?  thofe  creatures,  there  came  from 
them  fuch  a  flench  as  not  only  offended  the 
nofe,  but  the  brain  :  the  (link  is  not  to  be 
endured  :  Men  are  forced  to  wafh  their  nofes 
with  vinegar,  and  hold  handkerchiefs  dipped 
in  it  continually  to  their  noftrils.  The  fwine 
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feed  on  them  as  a  dainty,  and  grow  fat;  bat 
nobody  will  eat  of  them  fo  fattened,  only  be- 
caufe  they  abhor  that  fort  of  vermin  which 
does  them  io  much  harm.  Thefe  vermin  in- 
creafe  and  multiply  thus :  they  generate  in 
Qdober,  and  with  their  tails  make  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  having  laid  three  hundred 
eggs  in  it,  and  covered  them  with  their  feet, 
they  die ;  for  they  never  live  above  fix 
months  and  a  half ;  and  though  the  rain 
fhouid  cc me  then,  it  would  not  deftroy  the 
eggs  ;  nor  does  the  fro  ft,  though  ever  fo 
fliarp,  hurt  them,  but  they  continue  til! 
fpring,  which  is  about  mid- April,  when  the 
iiin  warming  the  earth,  they  hatch,  and  leap 
all  about,  (being  fix  weeks  before  they  can 
fly)  without  going  far  from  the  place  where 
they  received  life ;  but  when  ftronger,  and 
able  to  fly,  they  go  wherever  the  wind 
carries  them.  If  it  fhouid  happen  that  the 
north-eaft  prevails  when  they  fir  ft  take  their 
flight,  it  carries  them  all  into  the  Black-fea  j 
but  if  the  wind  blows  from  any  other  quarter, 
they  go  into  feme  other  country  to  do  mift. 
chief.  But  if  the  rains  fall  when  they  beyin 
to  hatch,  andcontinue  but  eight  or  ten  day?,  all 
the  eggs  are  loft;  and  fo  in  fummer  eight  or 
ten  days  continual  rain  kills  all  the  locufts  on 
the  ground,  for  they  cannot  fly,  and  the 
people  are  delivered  from  them.  But  if  the 
fummer  proves  dry  (which  is  mod  ufual) 
they  are  tormented  with  them  till  they  die  in 

October* 
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October.  Thefe  locufts  are  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  finger,  and  three  or  four  inches  long. 

In  the  year  1672,  a  plague  of  locufts  came  ^ 
into  the  province  of  Aulnix  in  France,  where 
they  devoured  all  that  was  green  to  the  very 
root;  and  being  carried  by  the  wind  into 
the  fea,  from  Rochelle  towards  the  ifle  of 
Rhee,  they  lay  dead  in  ridges  above  a  foot 
deep  on  the  ftrand,  for  feveral  leagues  in 
length,  as  they  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
waves,  and  left  there  at  low  water ;  which, 
with  the  heat  of  the  fummer  fun,  caufed  a 
very  ofifenfive  ftench. 

From  the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  Sytf. 
Odtober,  the  country  about  Aftracan  is  fre-  Se°gr* 
quently  infefted  with  locufts,  which  fly  in  2:>  >2S/: 
iuch  amazing  numbers  as  to  darken  the  air, 
and  appear  at  a  diftance  like  a  heavy  cloud. 

When  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  they  are 
feen  in  their  flight  from  the  North  towards 
the  South,  and  wherever  they  fall  eat  up 
every  thing  that  is  green.  In  this  feafon, 
therefore,  their  gardeners  look  out  for  them, 
and  on  their  fir  ft  appearance  endeavour  to 
keep  them  off,  by  making  as  much  noife  and 
as  great  a  fmoke  as  pofiible ;  but,  in  fpite  of 
all  their  pains,  after  flying  as  long  as  they  are 
able,  they  fometimes  fall  in  their  gardens, 
in  the  ftreets,  and  fometimes  into  the  fires 
kindled  to  difperfe  them. 

Captain  Woodrofe  faw  a  prodigious  cloud 
of  them  flying  acrofs  the  river.  The  wind 

blew 
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blew  very  frefh,  and  the  locofts  falling,  the 
water  was  covered  with  fuch  prodigious 
fwarms  of  them,  that  in  fame  places  they 
greatly  obftrudted  the  motion  of  the  boat  for 
ten  or  twelve  fathoms  together.  They  live 
for  fome  time  under  water :  mounting  on 
each  others  backs  they  formed  clufters  near 
three  feet  diameter,  which  are  forced  along  by 
the  wind  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current* 
In  this  manner  they  were  driven  on  fhore, 
where  their  wings  being  dried,  they  got 
upon  the  paflure ;  and  very  few  being 
drowned,  they  lay  fo  thick  upon  the  plain  for 
three  days,  to  the  extent  of  three  miles,  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  walk  without  treading 
on  them.  On  their  beginning  to  fly,  they 
dilappeared  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  leaving 
nut  a  Angle  blade  of  grafs  on  the  plain. 

Their  bodies  are  very  large,  compared  with 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  wings :  their  fize  is 
generally  from  two  inches  to  two  inches  and 
an  half  long;  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  and  their  fhape  is  nearly 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  larger  fort  of  green- 
grafshoppers. 

There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  moft 
epidemical  diftempers  mankind  is  fubjedf  to, 
proceed  from  poifonous  infects  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  fmallnefs  that  they  are  not  tobedif- 
covered  by  the  naked  eye ;  fo  light  that  they 
float  in  the  air,  and  fo  are  fucked  into  the 
ftomach  by  the  breath  :  fuch  infects  not  be- 
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ing  among  us  commonly,  but  only  when 
they  are  either  brought  to  us  from  feme  re¬ 
mote  place  by  the  wind,  or  in  goods  hatched 
or  nourifhed  by  feme  intemperance  of  the  air, 
or  from  poifonous  vapours  rifing  from  bogs, 
ponds,  ditches,  or  feme  fuch  unwholefome 
funds  of  ftagnated  water. 

Thefe  infects  are  various,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  water,  or  air,  they  are  bred  in  j 
their  eggs  being  firft  laid  by  feme  flying  ani¬ 
mals,  which  are  then  hatched,  and  paffiog 
through  the  feveral  changes  common  to  in- 
fedts,  at  length  take  wdng ;  and  being  drawn 
in  by  the  breath,  may  perhaps  be  either  kil¬ 
led  in  our  bodies,  and  caufea  violent  ferment 
in  the  juices,  or  eife,  finding  proper  nourifh* 
ment,  they  breed  in  the  lungs,  ftomacb,  or 
other  parts  within  us,  and  probably  may 
occafion  thofe  boils  and  breakings  out  in  the 
tender  parts  of  the  bodythat  are  called  plague- 
fores. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  feme  in  1665* 
that  infedtion  might  be  difeovered  by  the 
party’s  breathing  upon  a  piece  of  glafs,  where, 
the  breath  condenfing,  there  might  be  feen 
by  a  rnicrofcope,  living  creatures  of  ftrange, 
monftrous,  and  frightful  fhapes,  like  dragons, 
fnakes,  ferpents,  &c. 

Abundance  of  little  animals  have  been  ob- 
ferved  in  malignant  tumours  which  have 
been  opened  under  the  ears,  in  the  arm-pits, 
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and  in  the  groin;  and  hiftorians  have  related 
that  various  plagues  indifferent  countries  have 
produced  innumerable  worms  in  the  putrefied 
parts  of  the  bodies.  It  will  eafily^be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  the  fmall  invifible  feeds  of  worms 
may  find  a  lodging  capacious  enough  to  hold 
and  hide  them  in  the  fmalleft  parts  of  the 
body  of  a  man,  where  they  lie  dormant  and 
undifturbed,  till  by  this  putrefactive  heat  of 
the  blood,  or  corrupted  members,  they  are 
awakened,  animated  and  unfolded,  and  at 
length  excluded  from  their  little  cells. 

Cbamb.  The  fmali  watry  bladders  in  the  itch  con- 
iiia.  &C.  ta;n  a  great  number  of  minute  living  crea¬ 
tures,  fhaped  like  a  tortoife,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  gnaw  and  irritate  the  fibrous  parts  of 
the  flefh  and  skin. 

See  But  the  generality  of  infefts  are  fome  of 

plagues  of  them  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  they  are  only 
fefike,  capable  of  being  difeerned  with  good  mi- 
locufts,  ’  crofcopes ;  and  through  them  infeCts  have 
compared,  been  obferved  fo  minute  that  a  grain  Gf  fand 
broken  into  eight  millions  of  equal  parts,  one 
ofthefe  parts  would  not  exceed  the  bignefs  of 
one  of  thofe  infeds :  by  the  ufe  of  other 
lights  and  glafles  they  were  magnified  to  a 
very  confiderable  bignefs,  and  among  them 
were  difeovered  many  other  forts  much 
fmaller  than  thofe  at  firft  feen,  that  millions 
of  millions  of  them  might  be  contained  in 
one  drop  of  water. 


In- 
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Infedts  which  annoy  trees,  and  harbour  in  Brad, 
crumpled  leaves  and  twigs,  increafe  every 
year  about  four  hundred  :  the  common  but-  F.  2$V 
ter- fly  breeds  twice  a  year,  each  of  them 
laying  about  four  hundred  eggs  at  one  time  : 
from  the  fecond  brood  of  a  Angle  caterpillar, 
a  product  of  one  hundred  fixty  thoufand  may 
very  reafonably  be  expe&ed. 

The  eggs  of  the  fmaller  kind  of  infeds, 
which  infed  colliflowers,  are  five  hundred! 
times  lefs  than  the  lead  vifible  grain  of  fand, 
and  many  thoufands  of  them  are  laid  by  one 
infed  :  fo  that  from  a  fecond  generation  of 
them,  they  are  fo  numerous,  that  if  every 
egg  which  might  be  found  upon  a  blighted 
colliflower  was  a  globe,  of  an  inch  diameter, 
they  would  fill  more  fpace  than  the  whole 
terreftrial  globe. 

The  feeds  of  mofs  are  fo  fmall,  that  ninety 
thoufand  of  them,  laid  together  in  a  firait 
line,  did  not  exceed  the  length  of  a  barley- 
corn ;  and  one  thoufand  three  hundred  micro- 
eighty-two  millions,  four  hundred  thou-  graPhl’a- 

fand  of  them,  would  weigh  only  one  hoeMn 
grain.  Phil  tranf. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  mod  gentle 
air  is  capable  of  blowing  thefe  invifible  beings  Monthly 
from  place  to  place:  and  through  this  their  Clr*P*37’ 
extraordinary  lightnefs  it  is  eafily  inferred 
they  may  be  conveyed  by  winds  from  the 
mod  remote  quarters  of  the  world,  but  more 
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efpecialiy  from  the  north-eafl:  parts;  where 
there  is  not  a  fea  of  large  extent  enough  to 
deftroy  them  in  their  paffage. — 

It  has  been  ohferved  that  plagues,  and  the 
moil  contagious  diftempers,  have  commonly 
happened  in  thofe  years  when  the  eafterly 
winds  have  more  than  ordinarily  prevailed  in 
the  fpring  and  furnmer  ieafons  ;  there  the  air 
comes  to  be  infedted,  and  rarely  or  never  at 
other  times.  Thefe  winds  we  perceive  bring 
caterpillars,  and  many  differing  infedts  and 
flies,  which  meeting  with  places  fitly  adapted 
to  nourifh  them,  they  are  there  brought  to 
their  winged  ftate,  which,  probably,  is  the 
fame  in  the  invifible  as  in  the  vifible  animals. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  any  part  of  the  earth,  or 
water,  and  it  may  be  the  pure  air  itfelf,  free 
from  the  feeds  of  life  :  thofe  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  thereof  which  we  call  bad,  are  what 
invade,  by  fwarms,  at  unfeafonable  times,  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures,  to  whom  they  are 
deftrudtive,  and  caufe  the  murrain,  rot,  and 
fuch  like  mortal  difeafes. 

That  the  plague  proceeds  from  living 
creatures,  brought  by  eafterly  winds,  feems 
probable,  for  that  fuch  peftilences  are  moffc 
malignant  in  the  furnmer,  after  the  eaft 
winds  of  the  fpring  have  blown,  which,  paf- 
fmg  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  continent  of 
the  earth,  bring  thefe  infedts  with  them  ; 
but  the  contrary  effedf  has-  the  weft  winds, 

which 
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which  come  to  us  over  the  vad  Atlantic 
ocean,  attended  with  great  rains  j  which  cure 
the  plague,  by  carrying  back  (it  may  be)  the 
remainder  of  thole  peftiferous  infects,  which 
yet  furvive,  to  the  country  from  whence  they 
came. 

Experience  (hews  how  much  infeds  de¬ 
light  in  {linking  places,  and  that  they  in- 
creafe  much  fatter  in  uncleanly  cities,  (fuch 
as  London  was  formerly)  than  in  cleaner 
places ;  but  the  city  of  London  having  been 
for  the  mod  part  burnt  the  year  after  the 
peftilence,  the  flreets  were  enlarged,  many 
drains  were  made,  and  good  lawTs  were  put 
in  execution  for  keeping  the  city  clean,  and  it 
has  not  had  any  plague  fince. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  plague 
raged  in  London,  Bucklers-bury,  which 
flood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  was  free 
from  that  didemper;  the  reafon  given  for  it 
is,  that  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggifts 
and  apothecaries,  the  i cent  of  whole  drugs 
kept  away  the  infection,  which  were  fo  un¬ 
natural  to  the  peftilential  in  feds,  that  they 
were  killed  or  driven  away  by  the  drong 
fmell  of  fome  forts  of  them.  The  fmell  of 
rue  and  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  were  pre¬ 
ferred  as  remedies  againd  the  infedion,  but 
efpecialiy  tar  and  pitch  barrels,  which,  it  was 
imagined,  preferved  Limehoufe  and  fome  of 
the  dock-yards  from  infection. 
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In  the  time  of  the  great  plague  at  London* 
it  was  propounded  to  have  large  quantities 
of  onions  expofed  in  boats  upon  the  Thames* 
which  were  to  have  been  continually  bruifed, 
chopped*  and  moved  about*  which*  it  was 
imagined,  would  abate  the  infedion  :  fup- 
poling  the  plague  to  proceed  from  innumer¬ 
able  armies  of  minute  unwholefome  infeds, 
which  were  then  floating  in  the  air,  and 
drawn  in  with  the  breath.— - - 

The  ufe  of  fea-coal  has  been  thought  one 
means  of  preventing  the  plague  in  London. 

The  people  of  Leghorn  obferve,  that  at 
the  end  of  every  eighteen  years  they  are  fub- 
jed  to  an  epidemical  diftemper  hardly  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  plague.  In  the  year 
1685  it  began  about  the  middle  of  fummer, 
with  frequent  eafterly  winds  (fuch  as  were 
not  ufua!)  continuing  to  blow  almofl:  without 
intermiflion  till  towards  winter,  and  wanting 
that  fummer  their  ufual  north-weft  winds* 
which  are  the  trade-winds  in  all  the  hot 
countries  of  the  world,  following  the  courfe 
of  the  lun.  About  nine  or  ten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  thofe  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  laft  till 
iun-fet,  when  foon  follow  the  winds  from  the 
fhore,  which  blow  tiil  the  next  day  about 
nine,  and  then  the  trade-wind  retakes  its 
courfe. 

7  he  firft  infedion  began  in  houfes  near 
the  walls  of  the  town  to  the  landward,  from 
whence  the  eaft-wind  blew,  and  by  degrees 

crept 
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crept  towards  the  Tea  ;  but  the  infediion  did 
not  touch  luch  places  as  were  inhabited  by 
merchants  and  lliop-keepers,  who  dealt  in 
fait  and  pickled  filh,  pitch,  tar,  and  inch 

like  commodities. 

To  the  northward  of  the  town,  toward 
the  Tea  fhore  lay  very  boggy  ftinking  ground : 
thefe  marfhes  commonly  about  autumn  caufe 
a  ues  and  fevers,  which  may  be  from  vaft 
fwarms  of  invifibie  unwholefome  infedts, 
which  rife  from  thence  at  that  feafon,  but  of 
a  different  poilon  from  thofe  which  caufe  the 
plague  1  fo  the  like  places  about  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  Scandaroon,  and  the  ifle  of  Shee'py, 
feem  to  caufe  agues,  and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Magra,  which 
divides  Tufcany  from  Liguria,  along  the 
fea  coaft  of  Italy,  as  far  as  Terracina,  is  very 
unhealthy,  and  fubje£t  to  agues  and  pefti- 
lential  fevers,  being  marfhy  grounds. 

It  is  obferved,  that  when  the  plague  rages 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  the  Franks, 
Englifh,  &c.  are  feldom  infedted  with  it : 
which  feems  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that 
this  ficknefs  proceeds  from  infedts,  who  have 
their  certain  natural  nourifhments  refpedlively 
appointed  them,  and  do  not  infedt  Grangers, 
whofe  different  ways  of  eating  and  living 
from  the  natives,  give  them  a  contrary  nature 
of  body.  It  would  be  well  worth  enquiry, 
if  they  of  thofe  nations,  when  in  ftrange 
countries  in  time  of  peftilence,  were  alfo  free 
from  infection. 
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From  the 

Fiench 
mail,  and 
the  ting- 
]ifh  news¬ 


papers. 


ivmg  Charles  the  Second,  when  he 
was  told  of  the  ficknefs  at  Leghorn,  Lid,  it 
muft  Jiave  been  occafioned  by  the  new  fortifi¬ 
cations  which  were  then  building  in  thofe 
marfhy  places:  and  it  is  very  rational  to  be-, 
lieve,  that  turning  up  thofe  unwholefome 
muds,  and  expofmg  them  to  the  fun,  did 
much  increafe  the  diftemper,  by  infebling 
t]ie  and  filling  it  with  greater  {applies  of 
poifonous  infedts. 

it  is  not  againft  experience  that  infers  can 
live  and  increafe  in  animal  bodies.  How 
often  go  we  find  men,  women  and  children 
troubled  with  worms?  What  varieties  of 
thofe  infects  are  orten  voided  ?  flow  fhould 
that  be,  if  they  were  not  either  fucked  into 
the  ftomach  by  the  breath,  or  taken  into  it 
with  feme  unwholefome  food  ?  for  they  can- 
noc  bleed  from  nothing,  without  their  e^ys 
or  themfelves  are  brought  thither.  If  they 
were  tne  natural  produce  of  animal  bodies, 
tney  would  then  alike  be  common  to  all, 
which  we  know  they  are  not. 

We  were  informed  irom  Aix  in  Provence 
in  France,  Jane  10,  1764,  that  an  epidemical 
oiicempei  1  signed  there,  and  throughout  the 
pioyince,  which  proved  mortal  among  horfes, 
mines,  occ.  Upon  opening  the  carcafe  of 
eni-  oi  tiiofe  animals,  in  the  mteffines  were 
found  feveral  worms  of  five  or  fix  inches 
lengtn,  wnich  were  fi.rong  and  hairy,  and 
auve,  though  the  animal  had  been  dead  fe¬ 
veral  hours* 
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Dr.  Hodges,  who  had  as  good  opportunities  Hodges, 
as  any  one,  could  not  difcern  m  nute  infedts  Let,  i6% 
to  be  the  caufe  of  the  peft  at  London,  as  fome 
(fays  he)  have  rather  fancied  than  d  man- 
ftrated  :  though,  in  regard  pefts  are  of  a 
different  nature,  he  does  not  difallow  of  the 
famous  and  learned  Kircher’s  experiments  in 
the  plague  at  Rome. 

The  leprofy  among  the  Jews  was  fuppofed  Leprofy, 
to  be  owing  to  animalcules  which  burrowed  Caimetoa 

^  .  .  -  Lev.  xin. 

under  the  skin  ;  and  that  the  garments  of  47. 

the  Ifraelites  being  feldom  wafhed,  they  bred  Lev* 

in  them.  The  ceremonies  ufed  by  lepers 

feem  intended  not  to  preferve  paffengers  only 

from  legal  impurities,  but  likewife  from 

catching  the  difeafe  bv  infedion. 

The  ancient  leprofy  which  affiided  the  Blackm* 
Jews,  and  feemed  peculiar  ro  that  peop!e,  is  *9* 
now  imitated  by  thofe  dileaies  which  are 
called  elephantiafis,  or  baft  rd  leprofy,  a 
fcurvy  itching  and  fpreading  tetter,  or  a  lcald 
head  ;  thefe  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
lep  rofy  as  malignant  fevers  are  with  the 
plague,  but  differ  in  degree  of  corruption, 
and  freedom  from  contagion  :  as  the  pefti- 
lence  is  the  higheft  degree  of  putrid  fevers, 
fo  the  leprofy  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  higheft 
of  the  kind,  diftinguifhed  by  white,  fcaly 
fpreading  fcabs,  and  corroding  fcurvy  tetters ; 
this  is  further  evident  by  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  the  difeafe  mentioned  by  Mofes, 
which  the  marks  appeared  in  the  walls  of 

houfes* 
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houfes,  as  the  tokens  vf  the  plague  (bme~ 
times  do,  and  did  in  the  lad  vilitation  in 
London  ;  tne  inhabitants  were  ordered  to 
(crape  the  peaces  that  Homed  infected,  by 
which  tne  hcmies  fome  runes  became  free  and 
clean;  out  if  the  marks  b  out  again, 
the  houfe  was  to  be  pronounced  unclean,  and 
demoliihed  and  all  the  mater  als  to  he  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire:  it  is  e  ident  that  the  marks 
which  were  fcraped  off  and  did  not  return, 
were  of  a  milder  nature,  and  had  not  y  t 
acquired  a  contagious  quality;  which  is  the 

diftingqifhing  character  of  the  ieprofy,  as  it  is 
of  the  plague. — — . 

The  raging  didemper  among  the  cows 
about  London,  was  lo  violent  and  infectious, 
thatifone  iiad  it,  others  that  came  within  feent 
of  her,  or  eat  where  (he  grazed,  were  furdy 
infeCted :  it  lei  zed  their  head,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  with  running  at  the  nofe,  and  a  very 
muieous  (linking  breath,  which  killed  them 
3D  three  or  four  days.  It  began  at  Mington, 
and  ipread  itfelf  over  many  places  in  Middle- 
fex  and  Effex,  but  did  not  reach  any  place 
twenty  miles  weftward  of  London.  The 
diftemper  had  been  for  two  or  three  years 
before  in  Lombardy,  Holland,  and  Ham¬ 
burgh,  to  the  lofs  of  almoft  all  their  cattle. 

The  mod:  general  opinion  concerning  the 
caufe  of  this  diftemper  was,  that  the  cattle 
were  fi  ft  infected  by  drinking  fome  un- 
wholefome  (landing  water,  where  it  is  pro- 

bable 
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bable  fome  poifonous  infedts  were  lodged 
and  bred  5  the  fummer  having  been  extreme¬ 
ly  dry,  attended  almoft  conftantly  with 
eafterly  winds,  the  grafs  almoft  burnt  up, 
and  the  herbs  of  the  gardens  almoft  deftroy- 
ed  by  infedts :  but  fuch  greens  as  were  unfit 
for  table  ufe,  were  given  to  the  cattle. 
There  was  fo  great  a  want  of  water,  that 
many  were  forced  to  drive  their  cows  five  or 
fix  miles  to  it. 

When  the  mortality  was  at  its  height,  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  fummer  fome  farmers 
bought  in  frelh  cattle,  and  turning  them  in¬ 
to  the  fame  fields  where  many  cows  had  died 
before,  they  took  the  infection,  and  died  like- 
wife  ;  but  the  following  fpring  thofe  fields 
were  void  of  infedtion,  and  the  cows  that 
were  put  into  them  did  very  well  5  but  what 
were  then  put  into  the  cow-houfes  where 
the  fick  cows  had  been  the  year  before,  were 
feized  with  the  diftemper,  and  died  :  which 
feems  to  inform  us,  that  in  was  the  effedt  of 
infedts,  which,  from  the  warmth  of  thofe 
(tails,  were  preferved  from  the  feverity  ot  the 
winter’s  froft  ;  but  fuch  as  were  left  in  the 
open  fields  were  deftroyed  by  the  cold. 

The  ftates  of  Holland  publiihed  an  elec¬ 
tuary  upon  the  occafion,  compofed  of  the 
drugs  ufed  in  the  medicines  againft  the 
plague  amongft  men  3  moft  of  which  ingre^ 
dients  are  known  to  be  mortal  to  infedts ;  as 
(trong-fcented  roots  .and  herbs  5  above  all, 

aromatic 
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aromatic  gums  and  Taps  of  plants,  as  rue,  gar- 
htk,  pitch,  tar,  trankincenie,  and  ohbanum  : 
but,  above  all  others,  extractions  from  cedar 
are  thought  to  preferve  bodies  heft  from 
worms.  The  Dutch  medicine  had  little 
effedt  here,  not  curing  one  in  (even. 

Thefe  ingredients  are  much  ufed  in 
France  and  Italy  to  prevent  or  deftroy  in¬ 
fection,  lay  burning  them,  and  fmoaking  fuch 
boaies,  letters,  or  any  ether  things  as  are 
brought  from  infected  places,  after  they  have 
made  quarantine  ;  and  they  are  not  fuffered  to 

Cume  on  those  till  they  have  undergone  this 
operation. 

The  herdfmen,  to  preferve  their  cattle 
fiom  infedtion,  iet  them  b’cod  in  the  tail 
aiiO  luboed  their  nofes  and  chaps  with  tar 

Wnen  any  died,  they  were  burnt  and  buried 
deep  under  ground. 

A  woman  at  Camberwell  cured  fix  in 
i-.ven  of  her  cows  by  giving  them  once  a 
week,  an  ii-jfufionof  rue  and  alewort. 
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Plagues  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  Dog- 
ftar,  and  the  influence  of  Comets  and 
Conftellations. 

% 

Stars  in  their  courfes  fought .  Judg.  v.  20. 

Knowejl  thou  the  ordinances  cj  heaven  ?  Canfl 
thou  Jet  the  dominion  thereof  ?  Canfl 
thou  bind  the  infaiences  of  Pleiades .  Job 
xxxviii.  31,  33. 

Pke  angel  poured  cut  lots  vial  upon  the  fun ,  and 
men  were  f torched  with  great  heat.  Rev* 
xvi.  8,  9. 


i"7  R  O  M  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  not-,.  ^ 
JP  only  peffilential  difeafes,  but  many  Hodg^/ 
others,  have  been  afcribed  to  aftral  influences,  232* 
to  malign  conjunctions  and  radiations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  :  but  all  reafonings  upon  this 
conjecture  were  obfcure  and  perplexed,  till 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  taught  men  to  think  juftly 
and  talk  intelligently  about  the  motions  and 
influences  of  thofe  remote  bodies :  whereby 
it  appears  that  they  affedl  us  no  otherwife 
than  as  they  occafion  the  vifitations  of  the 
feafons,  and  different  conftitutions  of  the 


air. 


Nature  well  known ,  no  prodigies  remain : 
Comets  are  regular >  eclipfes  plain . 

The  Syrian  ftar  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  Hier 
the  heavens,  into  which,  when  the  fun  hath  Ans 

$  accefs, 
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accefs,  the  heat  thereof  is  doubled;  by 
which  men’s  bodies  are  affiiCled  with  languifh- 
nrent  and  weaknels.  It  is  called  Syrius,  for 
the  brightnefs  of  the  flame.  The  Latins  call ' 
Jt  Canicula ;  whence  they  term  the  dog- days, 
dies  C articular es  :  for  as  long  as  the  fun  hath 
power  in  it,  that  time  is  thought  peftiferous, 
and  obnoxious  to  many  difeafesandinfirmities. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  confi- 
dered  Apollo  as  the  author  of  all  the  calami¬ 
ties  that  happened  to  mankind,  as  the  p!a°-ue 
famine,  &c.  Homer  in  his  firft  book,  repre- 
fents  Apollo  fhooting  his  arrows  among  the 
.Greeks,  who  had  offended  him  ;  upon  which 
immediately  a  peflilence  enfues.  The  rea- 
fon  is  evident,  from  the  influence  which  the 
fun  has  upon  the  air  and  weather,  upon 
which  the  conftitution  of  the  human  body 
almofl:  entirely  depends.  They  that  died 
fuddenly,  or  of  any  violent  difeale,  were  faid 
to  be  killed  by  Apollo  ;  becaufe  the  fun  with 

extreme  heat  doth  caufe  famine  and  infectious 
fevers. 

Homer  acquaints  us  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Greeks  in  his  time. 

- V apours  blown  by  Aufter's  fultry  breath , 

Pregnant  with  plagues ;  and  (bedding  feeds  of 
death,  J 

Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sirius  rife, 

Chcaktheparch  d  earth,  and  blacken  allthe  skies. 

Iliad  v.  1058. 

—the 
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*-*-the  red  fiar,  that  from  his  flaming  hair 
Shakes  down  difeafes ,  pejlilence  and  war. 

Iliad  xix.  412, 

- - dreadful  rifles  to  the  fight , 

through  the  thick  gloom  offome  tempejluous  night 9 
Orion's  dog  (the year  when  Autumn  weighs) 
And  der  the  feebler  days  exerts  his  rays ; 

1 Terrific  glory  !  for  his  burning  breath 
‘Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers ,  plagues  and 
death.  Iliad  xxii.  38. 

This  notion  alfo  prevailed  among  the 
Romans : 

— — Sirius  from  on  high 
With  peftilential  heats  inf  efts  the  sky. 

Dry d.  Virg* 

- the  threatening  far 

Of  Sirius  fids  the  air  with  difmal  lights , 

And  anxious  men  with  plagues  and  famine 
frights.  Laud.  Virg.  vol.  ii.  p.  48 1. 

During  tie  autumnal  heats  tlf  infection  grew , 
Tame  cattle ,  and  the  beafis  of  nature,  flew: 

Po  filing  the  fianding  lakes ,  and  pools  impure ; 
Nor  was  the  foodful  grafs  in  fields  fecure. 

Dryd.  Geor.  iii.  72S* 

>  „ 

— where fhe  fleers 

Pier  baneful  courfe ,  a  mighty  blaft  appears 
Mildews  and  blights ;  the  meadows  are  defac'd. 
The  fields ,  the flowers ,  and  the  whole  year  s  laid 
wafle . 


On 
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On  mortals  next ,  and  peopled  towns  floe  falls  * 
And breat hes  a  bur  ningpl ague  within  their  walk* 

Ovid  Met.  ii.  291.  from  Milton  vol.  ii.  p.  630*  Hi 

The  conceit  being  contrary  to  modern  ex^ 
perience,  is  mentioned  here  only  as  an  ancient 
opinion.  See  Sydenham  and  Hodges. 

Ajlra  regun  t  homines,  fed  regit  aftra  Deust 

God  rules  the  ftars,  though  they 
O’er  human  things  bear  fway. 

Chamb.  Some  authors  tell  us,  that  the  day  the 

Canicula.  dog-ftar  rifes,  the  fea  boils,  wine  turns  four* 
dogs  begin  to  grow  mad,  the  bile  increafes 
and  irritates,  and  all  animals  grow  languid  ; 
and  that  the  difeafes  ordinarily  occafioned  in 
men  by  it,  are  burning  fevers,  dyfenteries, 
and  phrenfies. 

They  fuppofed  Canicula  to  be  the  occafion 
of  the  fultry  weather  ufually  felt  in  the  dog- 
dayss  but  by  miftake  :  in  five  or  fix  thou^ 
fand  years  more,  the  dog-ftar  may  chance  to 
be  charged  with  bringing  froft  and  fnow,  for 
it  will  rife  in  November  or  December. 

Chamb.  The  ftars  have  advanced  a  whole  fign  to 

Caprl~  the  Eaft. 

corn.  .  .  . 

As  comets  move  in  orbs  very  different 

Derhim  ^rom  ^ofe  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies, 
their  effeds  and  influences  may  be  different, 
by  the  appointment  of  Divine  Providence  5 
who  might  make  fuch  noxious  globes  to 
execute  his  juftice  by  affrighting  and  chaffiz- 
ing  finful  men  by  their  approaches  to  the 

earth* 
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earth:  and  Tome  have  imagined  them  to  be 
the  place  of  torment  after  death. 

But  thefe  are  conjectures  and  furmifes,  M 
built  upon  very  fupet  ficial,  if  any,  foundation.  Monta* 

Thofe  dreadful  ftories  you  have  heard  of  sue'sLeta 
the  plague  have  very  little  foundation  in 
truth.  I  own  I  have  much  ado  to  reconcile  datedfrom 
myfelf to  the  found  of  a  word  which  has  no'ie" 
always  given  me  fuch  terrible  ideas;  though  1 
I  am  convinced  there  is  little  more  in  it  than 
in  a  fever.  As  a  proof  of  this,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  we  'palfed  through  two  or  three 
towns  mod  violently  infeCted.  in  the  very 
next  houfe  where  we  lay  (in  one  of  thofe 
places)  two  perfons  died  of  it.  Luckily  for 
me,  I  was  fo  well  received  that  I  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  matter ;  and  was  made  believe 
that  our  fecond  cook  had  on3y  a  great  cold. 
However,  we  left  our  doctor  to  take  care  of 
him,  and  they  both  arrived  in  good  health  ; 
and  I  am  now  let  into  the  fecret  that  he  has 
had  the  plague.  There  are  many  efcape  it, 
neitheris  the  air  ever  infeCted.  I  am  perfuaded 
that  it  would  be  as  eafy  a  matter  to  root  it 
out  here  as  out  of  Italy  and  France;  but  it 
docs  fo  little  mi  (chief,  they  are  not  very  fe¬ 
licitous  about  it  and  are  content  to  buffer 
this  diftemper  in  (lead  of  our  variety,  which 
they  are  utterly  unacquainted  with.- — 

Dr.  Hodges  acquaints  us,  that  all  diftem- 
pers  turn  into  the  plague  :  This  lady  wras 
luckily  kept  in  ignorance,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter;  her  ladyfbip  fays,  Many  ef  ape 
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it  y  but,  in  another  place,  afking  theTurkifh 
ladies  how  they  expe&ed  to  provide  for  their 
numerous  (lock  of  children,  they  anfwered, 
The  plague  would  certainly  kill  one  half  of 
them ;  which,  indeed,  generally  happens, 
without  much  concernto  the  parents.  Their 
infen  Ability  can  only  be  refolved  into  their 
great  faith  in  the  dodtrine  of  fatality.  The 
plague  cannot  well  be  faid  to  do  little  mif- 
chiefj  if  it  certainly  kills  half  that  are  born, 
in  a  country  where  women  breed  very  fall ; 
and  where  being  refpedted  according  to  the 
number  of  their  children,  they  are  apt  to  boaft 
of  their  five-and -twenty  and  thirty  a-piece. 

If  lady  Mary  had  written  after  the  plague 
ofMarfeilles  or  Naples,  ihe  wouldhave  been 

1 

perfuaded  that  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  root 
it  out  of  Italy  or  France. 

It  is  their  ftrong  attachment  to  the  dodlrine 
of  fatality,  (not  dii  regard  to  their  worldly  fub- 
fiance)  makes  them,  with  fuch  great  philofo- 
phy,  behold  their  houfes  on  fire. 

Moft  families,  fays  the  lady  above  cited, 
have  had  their  houfes  burnt  down  once  or 
twice,  occasioned  by  their  extraordinary  w iy 
of  warming  themfelves,  which  is  neither  by 
chimnies  nor  (loves,  but  by  a  certain  ma¬ 
chine  called  a  tendour,  the  height  of  two 
feet,  in  the  form  of  a  table,  covered  with  a 
fine  carpet  or  embroidery.  This  is  made 
only  of  wood,  and  they  .  put  into  it  a  fmail 
quantity  of  hot  aihes,  and  fit  with  their  legs 
under  the  carpet. — At  this  table  they  work, 
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tead,  and,  very  often,  fleep ;  and  if  they 
chance  to  dream,  kick  down  the  tendour, 
and  the  hot  afhes  commonly  fet  the  houfe  on 
fire.  There  were  five  hundred  houfes  burnt 
in  this  manner  about  a  fortnight  ago :  and  I 
have  feen  feveral  of  the  owners  fince,  who 
feem  not  at  ail  moved  at  fo  common  a  mif- 
fortune.  They  put  their  goods  into  a  bark, 
and  fee  their  houfes  burn  with  great  philo- 
fophy,  their  perfons  being  very  feldom  en¬ 
dangered,  having  no  flairs  to  defcend. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  contagious  Nature  of  the  Plague. 

THAT  the  plague  is  contagious,  has 
been  the  general  opinion,  with  very 
few  exceptions :  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion  Illg'p'3T* 
appears  in  the  following  inftance.  Thera 
happened  great  difturbances  at  Trent,  on 
occafion  of  the  reformation ;  and  clifputes 
rofe  high  :  tope  Paul  III.  to  bring  about  his 
political  fchemes,  procured  a  report  to  ba 
Ipread  that  the  plague  was  at  Trent.  The 
bifhops  were  frightened  and  left  the  city  ;  the 
pope’s  ambaffador,  Cardinal  Monte,  kept 
together  his  friends  for  a  majority.  The 
emperor’s  prelates  oppofed  Monte,  but  it  was 
too  late,  the  cardinal  had  been  fome  time  in¬ 
verted  with  full  power  to  remove  the  council. 

It  has  been  objected  that  every  invention 
and  ftratagem  formed  by  the  counfellors  and 
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magiftrates  of  London  and  Marfeilles,  were 
with  ftrideft  obfervance  obeyed  and  followed; 
and  yet  were  infufficient  to  check  the  difeafe: 
from  whence  feme  have  concluded,  that  it 
did  not  fpread  by  contact,  approach,  or  con¬ 
tagion  ;  but  by  infedion  or  infalubrity  of  the 
air.  But  a  conclufion  from  the  infufficiency 
of  the  means  to  flay  the  difeafe,  feems  too 
rafh  to  rely  much  on  it. 

Contagion,  in  fome  difeafes,  is  effeded  by 
an  immediate  contad,  or  touch  ;  as  the  mad- 
nefs  of  a  dog,  which  is  communicated  by 
biting  *  ;  and  the  venom  of  the  pox,  which 
is  tranfmiited  in  the  ad  of  copulation  :  in 
others  it  is  conveyed  by  infeded  clothes,  as 
the  itch  :  in  others,  the  contagion  is  tranf- 
mitted  through  the  air  to  a  great  diflance,  by 
means  of  fleams  or  effluvia  expiring  from  the 
tick,  as  in  the  plague,  and  other  peflilential 
diflempers :  in  which  cafe,  the  air  is  even 
laid  to  be  contagious,  i.  e.  full  of  contagious 
particles. 

Moft  phyficians  agreed,  that  the  plague  in 
1665,  did  not  arife  from  any  real  infedion 
in  the  air,  but  from  propagation  from  one 
perfon  to  another.  7 

The  difpofition  of  the  air,  though  it  be 
peflilential  or  however  corrupted,  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  of  itfelf  to  caufe  the  plague,  or  con- 

*  1°  yearly  bill  of  mortality  at  London,  1757, 
there  is  mention  of  two  perfons  who  died  by  being 
licked  by  a  mad  dog. 
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vey  it  to  any  great  diftance  ;  but  it  is  either 
conveyed  by  a  fomes,  or  by  the  coming  ofpeft.  58, 
fome  perfon  from  an  infedled  place;  and  is  °* 
not  epidemical  there,  unlefs  alfo  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  air  incline  to  it :  otherwife,  how 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that  when  fome  one  town 
is  grievoully  infedled  with  the  plague,  ano¬ 
ther,  not  far  diftant,  by  warily  prohibiting 
the  commerce  with  the  infected  place  fhall 
keep  clear  of  it  ? 

Thucydides  makes  the  infection  a  part  of 
his  defcription  of  the  plague  at  Athens ;  and 
Lucretius  dwells  much  upon  it :  as  does  Livy, 
in  his  defcription  of  the  plague  at  Syracufe. 

Galen  fays,  it  is  unfafe  to  be  about  thofe  * 
who  have  the  plague,  for  fear  of  catching  it. 

That  this  diftemper  is  contagious,  is  the 
concurrent  opinion  of  all  mankind,  a  few 
perfons  only  excepted.  Dr.  Mead  has  unde¬ 
niable  arguments  to  prove  the  infection  of 
this  difeafe,  againft  fome  French  phyficians, 
who  attributed  it  to  a  long  ufe  of  bad  ali¬ 
ment. 

That  this  difeafe  infers  thofe  who  ap-  Mead, 
projach  the  lick,  is  obvious;  for  whenever  it 
leizes  one  perfon  in  a  houfe,  it  immediately 
attacks  the  greater  part  of  the  family  ;  than 
which  a  perfon  cannot  have  a  flronger  argu¬ 
ment  that  it  is  infectious.  The  fmall  pox 
and  meafles  when  they  are  got  into  a  family, 
ufually  feize  fucceffively  the  greater  part  of 
it,  who  have  not  had  the  diilemper  before  ; 
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and  for  that  reafon  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  contagious. 

When  infection  Is  communicated  from 
one  already  difeafed,  it  commonly  happens 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  diflemper,  when  the 
fermenting  blood  is  throwing  off  great  part  of 
its  addve  fermentative  particles  upon  the  fur- 
faceof  thebody,  the  mouth  and  ftomach  ;  and 
thus  by  the  perforation  and  fweat  of  the 
difeafed  is  the  air  filled  with  effluvia  which 
infinuate  themfelves  into  the  blood  of  a  found 
perfon  through  the  pores  of  the  body,  or  are 
fucked  in  by  the  breath :  but  the  moil  dan¬ 
gerous  manner  of  infection  is  by  the  breath 
of  the  difeafed,  taken  in  by  a  by-ftander, 
efpec  a  y  in  the  laft  moments.  In  which 
cafe,  vomits,  timely  given,  are  of  admirable 
ufe. 

Some  authors  fay,  the  pox  is  a  kind  of 
plague  :  and  as  the  natural  caufes  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  contagion  in  1665,  fome  phyficians 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  original  was  a 
heightened  and  venomous  pox,  which  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  venom  of  this  peftilence,  and 
fo  brought  its  natural  punifhment  along  with 
it,  at  a  time  when  lewdnefs  was  fo  exorbitant 
and  triumphant  in  this  city. 

All  we  know  is,  that  whatever  be  the 
caufe  of  the  plague,  it  is  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  when  taken  into  the  body,  it  works 
luch  changes  in  the  blood  and  juices,  as  to 
produce  this  difeafe,  by  fuudenly  giving  fome 
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parts  of  the  humours  fuch  corrofive  qualities, 
that  they  will  excite  inflammations  and  gan¬ 
grenes  wherever  they  fall.  But  we  are  ac- 

O  #  ^ 

quainted  too  little  with  the  laws  by  which 
thefmall  parts  of  matter  ad  upon  each  other, 
to  be  able  to  determine  the  qualities  requifite 
to  change  animal  juices  into,  fuch  acrimonious 
humours ;  or  to  explain  how  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  fymptoms  are  produced. 

Contagious  particles  are  faid  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  air  into  the  bodies  of  men  by 
infeded  goods  or  garments.  We  have  main¬ 
tained  trade  and  commerce  a  long  feries  of 
years  with  Turky  and  Egypt,  and  yet  have 
not  imported  this  deftrudive  contagion  with 
their  commodities,  into  our  country,  though 
their  towns  are  never,  or  rarely,  free  from  it, 
efpecially  Grand  Cairo. 

If  the  plague  is  always  produced  by  con¬ 
tagion,  conveyed  from  one  country  to  ano¬ 
ther  by  infeded  wares  and  merchandize,  and 
afterwards  by  goods  and  garments,  or,  by 
conveyance  of  the  air,  carried  from  houfe  to 
houfe,  a  train  of  fucceilive  infedions  mu  ft 
proceed  in  infinitum ;  there  can  be  no  ftop 
til!  we  come  to  one  perfon  who  bred  that 
poifon  in  himfelf,  and  conveyed  it  to  others. 
If  the  plague  arifes  in  inland  places  where 
no  flii  ps  come,  it  mu  ft  be  accounted  for  from 
inherent  caufes,  shifted  by  the  external  be¬ 
fore-mentioned.  It  is  often  occafioned  by 
infedion  conveyed  by  navigation,  but  mo  e 
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frequently  owes  its  generation  to  internal 
vicious  humours,  and  peftilential  air ;  efpe- 
Ciaily,  when  the  northern  regions  of  Europe 
are qdfited  with  this  dreadful  calamity,  it  is 
moil  frequently  to  be  afcribed  to  famine  that 
follows  the  deflation  of  the  fword ;  or  dearth 
<inct  H-aiciiy  by  natural  caufes.  If  it  always 
a'.Oie  from  infedion,  there  has  been  no  new 
plague  in  the  world,  but  the  fame  continued 
by  umnten  upted  lucceffion,  and  that  firft 
muft  arife  without  infedion. 

When  fouthern  winds  blow  over  the  burn¬ 
ing  fands  in  Africa,  a  plague  very  often  fol- 
lo\ys  ay  1  unis,  which  obliges  the  better  fort 
of  inhabitants  to  withdraw'  to  Old  Carthage; 
which  evidently  proves,  that  the  fatal  difeafe 
may  be  produced  at  home,  without  importa¬ 
tion  or  infeded  wares  or  garments. 

Thefe  reafons  however  are  not  produced 
to  deiirqy  altogether  the  communication  of 
pe.tileniial  infedion  bv  contagion.  For  as 
Dr.  Mead  obferves, 

The  plague  is  a  real  poifon,  which  being 
bred  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  world 
maintains  itfelf  there  by  circulating  from  in¬ 
feded  pcrfons  to  goods  5  which  Is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  people  in 

tnok  countries,  who  are  ftupidly  carelefs 
therein. 


Goods  have  retained  inf  dion  during  their 
pallage  from  Turkey  to  Marfeilles ;  and  ma¬ 
ny  times  perfons  have  died  there  in  their 

attendance 
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attendance  upon  goods  under  quarentine. 

Goods  have  retained  the  infection  many  years. 

A  feather-bed  was  laid  by  feven  years  on 
fufpicion  of  its  being  infe&ed,  which  pro¬ 
duced  mifehievous  effe&s  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 

The  mifehief  was  brought  to  Marfeilies  Mead> 
the  laft  time  by  goods  from  the  Levant;  the  pert.  24. 
firft  who  had  the  diftemper  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  fhip  ;  next  thofe  who  attended 
on  the  goods ;  next  the  furgeon. 

A  galley- (lave  employed  in  burning  the 
dead  at  Marfeilies,  efcaped  from  thence  to 
St.  Laurent,  a  league  from  Correjae,  where 
finding  a  kinfman  who  belonged  to  the  for¬ 
mer  place,  he  prefented-  him  with  a  waift- 
coat  and  a  pair  of  ftockings  he  had  brought 
along  with  him.  The  kinfman  returns  to 
his  village,  and  dies  in  two  or  three  days; 
being  followed  by  three  children  and  their 
mafier.  His  fon  who  lived  at  Canoureue, 
went  from  thence  in  order  to  bury  the  fami¬ 
ly,  and  at  his  return  gave  to  his  brother-in- 
law  a  cloak  he  had  brought  with  him,  who 
laying  it  upon  his  bed  loll:  a  little  child 
which  lay  with  him,  in  one  day,  and  two 
days  after  his  wife  ;  himfelf  following  in 
feven  or  eight.  The  parents  of  this  unhappy 
family  taking  poffefiion  of  the  goods  of  the 
deceafed,  underwent  the  fame  fate. 

The  late  reverend  Mr.  Williams,  chaplain 
to  Sir  Robert  Sutton  when  ambafiador  at  Pc?p W 
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Confiantinople,  ufed  to  relate  a  ftory  told 
him  by  a  Baffa  5  that  in  an  expedition  this 
Baffa  made  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  one  of 
the  janizaries  under  his  command  died  of  the 
plague  ;  whofe  jacket,  (a  very  rich  one)  be¬ 
ing  bought  by  another  janizary,  it  was  no 
fooner  put  on,  but  he  alfo  was  taken  fick  and 
died;  and  the  fame  misfortune  befel  five 
janizaries  more,  who  afterwards  wore  it. 
This  the  Baffa  related  to  Mr.  Williams  chiefly 
for  the  fake  of  this  further  ci  ream  fiance, 
that  the  incident  now  mentioned  prevailed 
on  him  to  order  the  burning  of  the  garment; 
defigning  by  this  infiance  to  let  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  fee,  there  were  Turks  who  allowed 
themfelves  in  fo  much  freedom  of  thought, 
as  not  to  pay  that  ftrid  regard  to  the  Maho¬ 
metan  dodrine  of  fatality  as  the  vulgar 
among  them  do. 

Fracafiorius  obferves,  pefiilent  feminaries 
have  been  preferved  for  many  years  in  wool¬ 
len  clothes. 

At  Florence,  1348,  two  hogs  finding  in 
the  fireets  the  rags  which  had  been  thrown 
off  a  poor  man  dead  of  the  difeafe,  after  fluf¬ 
fing  upon  them  and  tearing  them  with  their 
teeth,  fell  into  convulfions  and  died  within 
an  hour. 

At  Verona  no  lefs  than  twenty-five  per- 
fons  were  fucceffively  killed  by  the  infedion- 
of  one  furr  cap.  [one  leathern  garment,  fays 
Dr.  Goodwill.] 
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Seven  children  died  by  playingupon clothes 
brought  from  an  infedted  houfe. 

Some  clothes  fouled  with  blood  and  mat¬ 
ter  from  plague  fores  being  lodged  between 
matting  and  the  walls  of  a  houfe  in  Paris, 
gave  the  plague  feven  years  after  to  a  work¬ 
man  who  took  them  out  3  which  prefently 
fpread  through  the  city. 

In  1 542,  there  was  a  plague  at  Breflaw  ; 
the  infedion  from  which  it  was  derived  had 
been  concealed  in  linen  fourteen  years,  which 
happening  to  be  opened  revived  this  fatal 
difeafe. 

The  plague  was  conveyed  from  Rome  to 
Naples,  1 656,  by  clothes*and  other  wares. 

The  plague  was  carried  to  Poole  in  Dor- 
fetlhire  by  fome  goods  contained  in  a  pedlar’s 
pack. 

Thediftemper  was  atEham  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyfhire,  being  brought  thither  by  means 
of  a  box  fent  from  London  to  a  tayior  in  that 
village,  containing  fome  materials  relating  to 
his  trade.  A  fervant  who  fir  ft  opened  the 
box,  complaining  that  the  goods  were  damp, 
was  ordered  to  dry  them  at  the  fire ;  but  in 
doing  it  was  leized  with  the  plague,  and 
died  ;  the  fame  misfortune  extended  itfelf  to 
all  the  reft  of  the  family,  except  the  taylor’s 
wife,  whofurvivedit.  Thediftemper deftroyed 
in  that  fmall  parifh  between  two  and  three 
hundred  perfons.  By  the  care  of  the  rector, 
the  poor  were  moved  into  huts  on  the  com¬ 
mon, 
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mon,  and  well  furnifhed  with  neceffaries 
and  provifions;  care  was  taken  none  Ihould 
go  out  of  the  parifh  :  and  by  thefe  means  the 
neighbours  were  protected  from  infedtion 
with  complete  fuccefs. 

Of  all  goods,  cotton  is  mod:  dangerous; 
occafioned  by  its  aptitude  to  imbibe  and  re¬ 
tain  any  fort  of  effluvia  near  it.  Some  cotton 
was  placed  near  a  piece  of  putrefying  flefh, 
without  touching  it ;  the  cotton  imbibed  fo 
ftrong  a  taint,  that  being  put  up  in  a  clofe 
box,  it  retained  its  offerdive  fmell  fix  months 
after. 

In  the  ifland  of  Bermudas  a  fack  of  cotton, 
put  on  Chore  by  ftealth,  lay  above  a  month 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  people  of  the 
houfe  where  it  was  hid;  but  when  it  came  to 
be  diftributed  among  the  inhabitants,  it  car¬ 
ried  fuch  a  contagion  along  with  it  that  the 
living  fcarce  fufficed  to  bury  the  dead. 

The  ftrongeft  perfumes  are  moftiy  animal 
juices,  as  musk,  civet,  &c.  and  it  is  remark¬ 


able  what  a  long  time  they  will  hold  their 
feent,  if  lodged  and  preferved  in  foft,  porous 
bodies,  prefled  clofe  together  ;  and  thegreateft 
danger  is  from  fuch  goods  as  are  apt  to  re¬ 
tain  infedtion',  as  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  paper,' 
or  books  filk  of  all  forts,  linen,  wool,  fea¬ 
thers,  hair,  and  all  kinds  of  skins. 

Contagion  is  fuither  proved  by  hanging  a 
frefh  joint  of  butcher’s  meat  near  one  in  a 
ft  ate  of  putrefaction,  from  which  the  found 
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will  imbibe  the  fermentative  (linking  juice?* 
and  in  a  (hort  fpace  become  alfo  putrid. 

Though  the  air  be  in  a  right  (late,  yet  a  M 
fick  perfon  may  infedt  thofe  who  are  very  pd{5’2# 
near  him.  Eleven  perfons  put  to  fea,  when 
the  plague  was  at  Genoa,  1656,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  con¬ 
tagion  ;  one  of  them  fell  fick,  and  infedled 
the  reft :  they  were  not  buffered  to  land  any 
where,  and  but  one  of  them  furvived  the 
return  of  the  boat  to  Genoa. 

% 

A  man  was  feized  with  the  plague,  upon 
burying  a  young  woman  dead  of  it,  when 
none  elfe  dared  to  approach  the  body. 

A  young  lady  was  feized  with  the  plague 
upon  the  fudden  fight  of  a  peftiiential  tu¬ 
mour,  juft  broke  out  upon  her  maid. 

At  Marvejols,  no  lefs  than  fixty  perfons 
were  at  once  infedted  in  a  church,  by  one 
that  came  thither  out  of  an  infedted  houfe. 

At  Marfeilles,  the  burgeon  whom  the 
magiftrates  appointed  to  examine  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  caught  the  difeafe,  and  died. 

If  a  burgeon  opens  a  plague  tumour  with  FroolrQr 
his  lancet,  and  then  bleeds  a  found  man,  he  52I< 
will  be  immediately  feized  with  the  plague. 

When  the  loldiersofMaximilian  the  fecond 
were  difbanded,  they  diftributed  contagion  Goodwin 
over  almoft  all  Europe,  but  efpecially  Vien-  24* 
na.  They  generally  infedted  the  families 
where  the  lodged;  and  died  fo  fail;  them¬ 
felves.  that  the  ftreets  and  highways  were 

*  o  * 
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either  filled  with  dead  bodies,  or  with  fuch 
as  were  ready  to  breathe  their  lad:. 

In  1576,  the  plague  was  brought  to  Bafil 
by  a  letter-carrier  :  he  firft  infeded  his  wife 
and  family,  from  whence  it  fpread  by  de¬ 
grees  over  the  city.  In  1609,  it  was  brought 
to  the  lame  city  by  a  baker's  fervant ;  who 
infeded  his  mailer’s  family,  from  whence  it 
fpread  to  his  relations,  neighbours,  &c. 

Three  labouring  men  made  their  efcape 
from  Hamburgh  to  Fallingboftle,  in  Hano¬ 
ver,  got  into  a  barn  in  the  night,  and  were 
found  dead  there  next  morning,  with  marks 
of  the  plague  upon  them.  The  progrefs  of 
the  infedion  was  flopped  by  burning  the 

barn. 

■» 

Perfons  have  often  remained  in  fafety  in  a 
difeafed  town  by  {hutting  themfelves  up  from 
all  communication  with  fuch  as  might  be 
fufpeded  of  giving  them  the  difeafe. 

When  the  plague  raged  cruelly  over 
aimed  all  Italy?  it  was  fhut  out  of  the  con- 

i* 

fines  of  Tufcanv,  by  the  care  and  prudence  of 
the  great  duke. 

In  the  plague  at  Rome,  1656,  1657,  the 
monafleries  and  nunneries  defended  them¬ 
felves  hv  the  fame  means;  the  infedion  en¬ 
tered  none  of  the  prifons  there,  though  the 
naftinefs  of  thofe  places  expofes  them  very 
much. 

When  the  plague  was  lad  in  England,  the 
colleges  at  Cambridge  remained  entirely  free 
by  this  precaution. 
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At  Naples,  the  religious  houfes,  from  their 
negledt  herein,  did  not  efcape  fo  well. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  univerfe  makes  fo 
fwift  a  progrefs  as  a  peftilence,  the  infedtious 
miafmata  are  ftiled  arrows  that  fly  in  the 
dark :  and  however  certain  are  their  ftrokes, 
and  though,  by  means  of  their  finenefs,  they 
penetrate  into  the  very  marrow,  they  yet  by 
their  fubtilty  elude  our  obfervations. 

Upon  this  account,  the  prudence  of  thofe 
flates  is  to  be  juftified,  who  enjoin  all  perfons 
and  merchandize  from  infedted  countries  to 
flay  a  certain  time  upon  their  coafts  before 
they  are  permitted  to  intermix  with  a  health¬ 
ful  people. 
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Of  the  Small -pox,  Yellow  Fever,  and  Sweat¬ 
ing  Sicknefs. 

H  E  great  analogy  and  refemblance 
|[  among  thefe  diforders  may  excufe 
their  being  introduced  into  this  treatife  of  the 
plague.  e  , 

An  epidemic  fmall-pox  commonly  pre¬ 
cedes  the  plague,  and  the  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  thefe  difeafes  may  juftly  challenge  a 
belief  that  they  are  very  near  akin  ;  and  the 
caufes  much  the  fame,  no  otherwife  diffin- 
guifhable  than  in  degree,  both  being  venom¬ 
ous  and  contagious. 

The  fmall-pox  is  frequently  carried  in  the 
natureof  the  plague  both  to  the  Eaji  and  Weft 
Indies ,  and  once  from  the  Eaft  Indies  to  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope.  A  (hip  arrived  in  which 
three  children  had  been  lick  of  the  fmall- 
pox  $  the  foul  linen  ufed  among  them  was 
put  into  a  trunk,  and  locked  up.  At  the 
Ihip’s  landing,  this  was  taken  out,  and  given 
to  fome  of  the  natives  to  be  wafhed  :  Upon 
handling  the  linen  they  were  immediately 
feized  with  the  fmall-pox,  which  fpread 
many  miles  into  the  country,  and  almoft 
difpeopled  it. 

The  fmall-pox  is  an  exotic  difeafe  of  the 
Oriental  people,  and  not  known  to  Europe, 
or  even  Alia  Minor,  or  Africa  at  all,  till  a 
fpiee  trade  was  opened  to  the  remoteft  pans 
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of  the  Eaft  Indies,  whence  it  originally  came, 
and  where  it  rages  more  cruelly  than  with 


us. 


In  a  paffage  from  the  ifland  of  St.  'Thomas 
Jpj  rhe  Bight  oj  Guinea  to  Baibaebocs^  tncre 
happened  fuch  a  fatal  ficknefs  and  mortality 
among  the  feamen,  and  negroes,  that  fiom 
the  2 5th  of  Auguft  to  the  4th  of  November , 
the  flii p’s  crew  buried  fourteen  feamen 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty  negroes ; 
which  was  not  only  a  great  detriment ‘to  the 
voyage,  but  a  lofs  of  fix  thoufand  live  nun- 
dredYixty  pounds  fterling.  The  diftemper 
they  chiefly  died  of  was  the  white-flux, 
which  was  fo  violent  and  inveterate,  that  no 
medicine  could  in  the  lead  check  it ;  fo  that 
when  any  one  was  feized  with  it,  he  was 
efteemed  a  dead  man,  and  generally  proved 
fo.  It  was  furprizing  what  fhouid  caufe  the 
difeafe  fo  fuddenly,  they  being  free  from  it 
till  about  a  week  after  their  departure 
from  St.  Thomas.  Next  to  the  malignity  of 
the  climate,  it  was  attributed  to  the  unpurged 
fugar  and  raw  unwholefome  rum  they 
bought  here,  of  which  they  drank  in  punch 
to  great  excefs. 

The  negroes  are  fo  incident  to  the  fmall- 
pox,  that  few  (hips  which  carry  them  efcape 
it,  and  fometimes  it  makes  vaft  havock  and 
deftrudfion  among  them.  Ad  the  afliitance 
ufually  given  the  diieafed  in  this  caie  is,  as 

much  water,asthey  chufeto  drink,  and  fome 
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palm-oil  to  anoint  their  fores,  and  they  often 
recover  without  any  other  helps. 

One  thing  is  very  furprifing  in  the  fm all¬ 
pox  among  the  Blacks,  that  though  it  imme¬ 
diately  affe&s  thofc  of  their  own  colour,  yet 
it  will  never  leize  a  white  man  :  In  this  voy¬ 
age,  there  were  feveral  white  men  and  boys 
on  board  the  (hip  who  had  never  had  that 
m  emper,  and  were  conftantly  among  the 
Bracks  that  were  fick  of  it,  yet  none  of  them 
in  the  lead  catched  it,  though  it  be  the  very 
fame  malady,  both  in  effects  and  fymptoms 
as  among  the  people  in  England ,  beginning 
with  the  pain  in  the  head,  back,  (hivering, 
vomiting,  fever,  &c.  But  what  the  frnall- 
pox  fpared,  the  flux  fwept  off7,  to  our  great 
regret  (fays  the  captain  *)  after  all  our  care 
and  pains  to  give  them  their  mefles  in  due 
order  and  feafon,  keeping  their  lodging  as 
fweet  and  clean  as  poflible,  and  enduring  fo 
much  mifery  and  dench  fo  long,  among  a 
parcel  of  creatures  naftier  than  fwine ;  and 
after  all,  our  expe&ations  to  be  defeated  by 
their  mortality.  No  gold -finders  can  endure 
fo  much  noifome  flavery  as  they  do  who 
carry  negroes  $  for  thofe  have  fome  refpite 
and  fatisfablion,  but  we  endure  twice  the 
mifery,  but  by  their  mortality  are  ruined. 

The  word  fort  of  the  confluent  fmall  pox 
is  as  incurable  as  the  plague  itfelf. 

5  Thomas  Philips,  of  the  Hannibal, 

la 
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In  the  worft  kind  of  the  fmall-pox,  as  in 
the  plague  and  high  malignant  fevers,  the 
patients  feel  little  pain  or  ficknefs,  and  are  in-  BIackm# 
fenfible  of  their  danger :  and  wonder  when  23. 
they  are  told  they  have  fo  fhort  a  time  to 
live  5  which  is  the  cafe  of  thofe  that  die  of 
gangrenes  and  mortifications. 

In  the  year  1752,  the  grave-digger  at 
Chelwood  in  Somerfetfhire  opened  a  grave, 
wherein  a  man  who  died  of  the  fmall-pox 
had  been  interred  about  thirty  years  before. 

By  the  deceafed’s  defire,  he  was  buried  in 
an  oak  coffin,  which  was  fo  firm  that  it 
might  have  been  taken  out  whole ;  but  the 
grave-digger  not  cbufing  that,  forced  his 
fpade  through  the  lid,  when  there  came  forth 
fuch  a  ftench  that  he  never  fmelt  the  like 
before. — It  being  a  perfon  of  credit  who 
was  to  be  buried  in  the  grave,  the  whole 
village  attended  the  funeral,  as  well  as  many 
people  from  the  neighbouring  villages  j  and 
a  few  days  after,  about  fourteen  perfons  were 
feized  in  one  day  with  the  ufual  fymptoms 
of  the  fmall-pox,  and  in  three  days  more 
every  foul,  but  two,  in  the  whole  village, 
who  had  not  bad  it,  were  feized  in  the 
like  manner.— Their  diforder  proved  to 
be  fo  favourable,  that  no  more  than  two 
perfons  died  of  the  whole  number,  which 
was  about  thirty  ;  and  one  of  them  was 
a  woman  who  came  down  flairs  when 
the  pock  was  at  the  height,  and  died  the 
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fame  night.— The  fame  diforder  was  carried 
all  round  the  villages,  by  the  country  people 
who  attended  the  funeral,  and  proved  very 
favourable  every  where. 

The  cold  infufion  of  tar  hath  been  ufed  in 
Siris,  p.  4.  fome  pf  our  colonies  as  a  prefervative  or  pre¬ 
parative  againft  the  fmall-pox  ;  which  prac¬ 
tice  induced  Bifhop  Berkeley  to  try  it  in  his 
neighbourhood,  when  the  fmall-pox  raged 
there  with  great  violence :  which  trial  fully 
anfwered  expectation.  All  thofe  who  took 
tar  water  either  efcapcd  the  diftemper,  or 
had  it  very  favourably.  In  one  family  there 
was  a  remarkable  inftance  of  feven  children, 
who  came  all  very  weli  through  the  fmall- 
pox,  except  one  young  child,  which  could 
not  be  brought  to  drink  tar-water,  as  the  reft 
had  done.  Several  were  preferved  from  tak¬ 
ing  the  fmall-pox,  by  the  ufe  of  this  liquor ; 
.others  had  it  In  the  mildeft  manner :  others, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  take  the  infection, 
were  obliged  to  intermit  drinking  the  tar- 
water.  It  may  be  drank  with  great  fafety 
and  fuccefs  for  any  length  or  time,  not  only 
before,  but  during  the  diftemper. 

Yellow  Barbadoes  was  firft  fettled  by  the  Englifh 
Fever.  about  1 624:  ever  fince  it  was  inhabited  by 
Ingr.Hift.  Europeans,  it  has  been  once  a-year  v  in  ted 
with  a  peftilential  diftemper,  at  tome  times 
more  virulent  than  others,  but  generally  not 
much  lefs  fatal  than  the  plague :  but  this 

diftemper  is  not  peculiar  to  Bafbadoes,for  all 
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the  Weft-Indies,  as  well  Spanifh  and  French 
as  Englifh,  are  fubjedt  to  this  calamitous 


diforder. 

This  difeafe  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Yellow-fever ;  and  is  dreadful  to 
new  fettlers,  and  particularly  to  European 
Grangers:  the  fymptoms  are  defcribed  thus: 

This  fever  invades  the  patient  in  a  mo  ft  Town’s 
precipitate  manner  ;  the  only  notice  it  gives  Wefif 
is  a  momentary  chijnefs  and  fhivering,  which  indies, 
is  foon  fucceeded  by  a  turning  heat,  which 
difperfes  itfelf  unlverfally  over  the  body,  but 
is  felt  more  intenlely  about  toe  prascordia. 

This  fever  is  attended  by  a  high,  ftrong,  and 
rapid  pulle,  heavinefs  in  the  eyes,  a  throb¬ 
bing  pain  in  the  head,  and  violent  beating  of 
the  temporal  arteries ;  a  thick  and  laborious 
perfpirati'on,  naufea,  and  retching  to  vomit,  * 
and  when  any  thing  is  thrown  up,  it  is  of  the 
bilious  kind;  to  thefe  we  may  add,  great 
anxiety,  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  and  an  un- 
eafy  laffitude  in  all  the  limbs.  ^  ^ 

The  fymptoms  fubfequent  to  thefe  (which 
often  difcover  themfelves  in  the  ipace^  of 
twelve  hours  from  the  invafion)  a se,  a  dry, 
barfh,  rough,  and  difcoloured  tongue;  in  fa* 
liable  third: ;  forenefs  all  over  the  body; 
great  refllefsnefs  ;  and  a  delirium. 

In  the  1  a  it  ftage,  the  patient  labours  under 
%  deep  corn  a,  or  oppreflion  of  the  prascordia, 
heaving  of  the  lungs,  an  uninterrupted  refpi- 
ration, tremblings  of  the  tendons,  convul- 
lions,  and  cold  clammy  iweats. 

'  M3  f  Theft 
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Tbefe  are  the  three  advances  to  be  taken 
notice  of  in  this  diftemper,  which  ufually 
terminate  in  a  favourable  crifis,  or  the  death 
of  the  patient,  about  the  fourth  day  after  the 
firft  attack. 

The  trade-winds  blow  near  nine  months 
Ingram  from  North  and  North-call: ;  about  the  lat- 
,24-  ter  end  of  July  the  wind  fhifts  to  the  South, 
and  the  rainy  and  fickly  feafon  fets  in,  and 
continues  lometimes  till  Odober,  when  the 
wind  blows  again  from  the  North-eaft,  the 
difeafe  difappears,  and  the  weather  is  again 
fettled  and  ferene.  The  violent  heat  of  the 
fun  is  nearly  equal  all  the  year. 

From  the  firft  fcttlement,  this  diftemper 
has  fcarcely  omitted  at  the  feafon  of  the  year 
to  vifit  the  new  comers ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  lor  years  together,  that  hardly  three  in 
an  hundred  have  efcaped :  the  difeafe  has 
hitherto  baffled  al!  the  arts  of  the  phyficians. 

*  It  muft  ftartle  a  granger  to  fee  his  friend 
changed  in  a  tew  hours,  into  the  complexion 
ef  an  Indian,  or  of  a  deeper  hue,  than  that 
of  the  moft  inveterate  jaundice. 

Inor  M7  The  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  thole 
*  ’  who  have  perifhed  by  this  difeafe,  upon  dif- 
fedion,  are  in  general  much  the  fame  as  thofe 
that  die  of  very  ardent  and  putrid  fevers. 

From  the  difference  of  climate  it  is  rational 
to  conclude  that  the  conftifution  of  an  Euro¬ 
pean  naturally  undergoes  fome  change  ;  on 
his  firft  arrival  and  for  fome  weeks  after,  his 
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face  and  hands  are  fo  bedewed  with  fweat, 
that  they  are  with  great  difficulty  kept  dry 
with  feveral  handkerchiefs  employed  conti¬ 
nually  for  that  purpofe.  Above  fifty  Euro¬ 
peans  are  afftided  with  the  difeafe  to  one  of 
the  natives,  and  in  lefs  than  ten  months  after 
their  arrival. 

The  mortality  among  Grangers  may  in  Jngr#I4£ 
fome  meafure  be  accounted  for ;  they  are 
exceflively  fond  of  roots,  greens,  and  vege^ 
tables,  on  which  they  generally  feaft  with 
great  eageroefs ;  thefe  vegetables  are  very 
unwholefome  in  hot  and  rainy  weather,  and 
even  diftempered  in  themfelves  at  fuch  fe£- 
fons.  Doubtlefs  garden  vegetables,  fruit, 
corn,  and  herbage  in  general,  at  this  fickly 
feafon  become  more  or  lefs  dileafed,  experi¬ 
ence  ffiewing  us  that  there  is  commonly  a 
ftjrid  analogy  between  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  kingdoms.  The  Europeans  are  vora¬ 
cious  eaters  of  various  fruits,  which  cannot 
fail  to  injure  the  conftitution,  becaufe  they 
are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  failors  fhould  be  xngr?  1455 
particularly  fubjed  to  this  and  other  terrible 
diforders,  when  we  refled:  on  the  various 
hardfhips  they  undergo  from  the  inclemency 
of  weather,  coarfe  diet,  chiefly  confiding  of 
pickled  flefh,  unfound  bifcuit,  fait  fiffi,  water 
half  putrid,  conftant  watching  in  dewy 
nights,  filthy  and  fcurfy  skins,  through  ne^ 
cried  of  waflaing  and  want  of  clean  linen, 
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fince  they  have  nothing  to  wafh  their  linen 
in  but  urine,  without  regarding  what  difor- 
der  any  of  them  may  labour  under to 
which  may  be  added,  their  enormous  irre¬ 
gularities  and  want  of  care  at  their  arrival  in 
the  Caribbee  iflands ;  deeping  on  deck  all 
night  in  open  air;  drinking  hot  and  new- 
made  rum  to  excels,  without  returning  on 
board  till  hours  alter  fun-fet;  which  is, 
ol  all  other  practices,  the  moft  dangerous 
in  this  part  of  the  world;  becaufe  at  this 
time  the  noxious  vapours  which  the  folar 
rays  had  extracted  from  the  feas,  lakes,  and 
niariliy  grounds,  being  no  longer  rarified  by 
the  heat,  are  condenfed,  and  fall  down  in 
malignant  dews,  pervade  the  pores  opened  by 
the  heat,  enter  and  are  intimately  mixt  with 
the  blood  :  in  this  date,  the  human  body, 
like  a iponge, imhibesevery  fpecies  ofmoidure 
that  floats  in  the  atmofphere.— -  Hence  arife 
violent  heat,  reftlefsnefs  and  infatiable  third  ; 
and  the  pernicious  method  of  alleviating 
thefe  painful  fenfitions  is  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold  water.  The  blood  and 
juices  being  thus  heated  and  cooled,  all  the 
animal  fluids  become  vitiated;  fo  that  the 
hot  and  moiit  winds  entering  the  pores  a!- 
mo(l:  inftantaneoufly,  and  being  drawn  into 
the  lungs,  mud  produce  the  mod  fatal  effeds 
on  bodies  already  fo  didempered, 

1  he  fweating  ficknefs  being  a  didemper 
iuppoled  peculiar  to  England,  was  called 

Sudor 
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Sudor  Anglicanus ,  the  Englifh  fweat,  or  Thorefby 
fweating  ficknefs :  it  did  not  feize  foreigners  ^eds, 
that  were  in  England  ;  it  purfued  thole  of  617, 
this  country,  and  thofe  only,  in  foreign  parts.  ^d6* 

It  was  very  furprizing,  the  patient  mending,  66. 
or  ending,  in  twenty- four  hours.  But,  we  j^ers 
are  affured,  fays  Dr.  Mead,  this  ficknefs  was  vr. 
not  peculiar  to  England,  notwithstanding  casualties, 
what  is  affected  by  Sir  Richard  Baker  and 
other  authors ;  hut  made  great  deftrudlion, 
with  the  fame  fymptoms,  in  Germany  and 
other  countries. 

The  fweating  ficknefs  was  properly  a 
plague,  attended  with  an  extraordinary  fweat. 

It  is  called,  by  feme  modern  writers,  mild, 
and  moderate,  yet  was  one  of  theanoft  grie¬ 
vous  plagues  that  ever  was :  nothing  could 
be  more  fe,  than-  to  feize,  it  may  be,  five 
hundred  in  a  day,  and  to  kill,  without  mer- 


cv,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

This  epidemical  difeafe  was  firft  perceived 

in  England  in  the  year  1485,  the  firft  year 

of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  :  it  began  in  the 

army  with  which  the  king  came  from 

France,  and  landed  in  Wales.  It  was  firft 

felt  on  the  twenty- firft  of  September,  and  in 

the  fame  day  fpi  ead  i if  - If  ail  over  England  : 

where,  alter  a  great  mortality,  it  flopped  all 

1 


at  once,  a’oout  the  latter  end  of  October. 


|ts  ravages  were  fe  great,  mat  in  feme  places 
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t  O  ,, 

it  took  away  a  third  part  of  the  people  in  at 
very  little  time-f*. 

The  diftemper  began  with  a  fweat,  which 
never  ended  but  with  the  death  of  the  patient, 
or  his  recovery  :  if  he  furvived  twenty-four 
hours  he  was  fafe.  Few  people  efcaped  it  at 
fir  ft :  too  much  care,  or  too  little,  were 
equally  deftrudtive. 

Thofe  who  were  taken  ill  had  neither 
buboes,  carbuncles,  or  fpots ;  but  loft  their 
ftrength  all  of  a  fudden,  and  fainted  away ; 
they  had  anxiety  about  the  heart,  a  pain 
Hi  the  head  -y  a  quick,  unequal  pulfe  ;  and 
a  very  great  palpitation  of  the  heart  :  they 
fell  into  a  conftant  and  copious  fweat,  which 
did  not  terminate  before  the  difeafe  :  thofe 
who  did  not  encourage  the  fweating,  nor 
made  ufe  of  cordials,  but,  impatient  of  heat* 
expofed  themfelves  to  the  cold,  died  fuddenly 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

luwas  a  peftilent  fever  but  not  feated  in 
the  veins  or  humours,  the  mafs  of  the  body 
pot  being  tainted  ;  only  a  malign  vapour  flew 
to  the  heart,  and  feized  the  vital  fpirits.  It 
was  conceived  not  to  be  an  epidemic  difeafe, 
but  to  proceed  from  a  malignity  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  air,  gathered  from  the  pre«? 
difpofitions  of  the  feafons. 

f  At  Londpn  died  of  the  fweating  fickaefs  two  Lord 
Mayors  and  four  Aldermen  in  four  days. 

Three  Lord  Mayors  and  Sheriffs  in  the  year. 

I  wo  Lord  Mayors  and  fix  Aldermen  in  one  week. 

It 
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It  made  its  return  four  times  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  fixty-fix  years,  viz.  1506,  15 17,  1  528, 
and  15*51 :  at  all  which  times  the  plague 
raged  in  Italy. 

Its  malignity  was  fo  great,  that  when  it 
invaded  any  city,  it  feized  five  or  fix  hun¬ 
dred  perfons  at  a  time,  and  of  thefe  fearce 
one  in  a  hundred  efcaped. 

It  feldom  raged  above  fix  months  $  fome- 
times  terminated  in  three :  it  was  always 
preceded  by  a  very  wet  feafon. 

In  its  return  under  Henry  the  Eighth  in 
1 506,  it  was  as  general  and  as  dangerous  as 
before  :  and  again  difappeared  all  at  once. 

In  1517,  the  fweating  ficknefs  made  great 
ravage  in  the  kingdom,  efpecially  in  London: 
on  which  account  the  term  was  adjourned  to 
Oxford  :  moll  of  thofe  who  were  feized  with 
it  died  within  three  hours,  and  no  cure  could 
be  found.  The  diftemper  continued  from 
July  till  the  middie  of  December.  Many 
knights,  gentlemen,  and  officers  of  the  king’s 
court,  died  thereof :  as  the  Lord  Clinton,  the 
Lord  Grey  of  Wilton:  and  of  the  common 
fort  fo  many,  as  in  fome  towns  it  fwept  away 
half,  in  others,  a  third,  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1528,  toward  the  end  of  May,  this 
diftemper  returned  again,  and  over-ran  the 
whole  kingdom  :  the  terms  and  aflizes  were 
adjourned  by  reafon  thereot :  it  deftroyed 
many  perfons  of  diftindlion  3  infomuch  that 
the  king  himfelf  retired  to  Tittinhanger,  a 
place  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans, 

wherea 
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where,  with  the  queen,  and  a  very  fmalf 
number  of  other  perfons,  he  remained  till 
the  ficknefs  was  abated  :  yet  its  attack  then 
was  lefs  fatal  than  at  former  Hines  5  info- 
much  that  the  Bifliop  of  Bayonne,  then  am- 
baffador  in  England,  and  who  fweated  like 
the  reft,  tells  us,  that  of  forty  thoufand  fouls 
feized  with  it  in  London,  only  two  thoufand 
died. 

In  1  534  it  pafied  over  into  Ireland,  where 
it  killed  numbers. 

?  The  fourth  of  Edward  the  Sixth? 
the  fweaiing  ficknefs  began  at  London,  the 
eighth  or  ninth  of  July,  and  was  moil  violent 
on  the  tenth,  or  twelfth  of  the  lame  month. 
It  raged  exceedingly,  infomuch  that  it  is 
hard  to  compute  the  number  that  died  :  nine 

-i 

hundred  and  fixty  died  in  a  few  days:  per- 
fons  in  heft  health  were  fuddenly  feized,  and 
died,  or  recovered,  in  nine  or  ten  hours :  if  a 
terfoft  took  cold,  he  died  within  three  hours  $ 
if  he  flept  within  fix  hours,  he  died  raving. 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  died  of  the  fweating 
ficknefs ;  as  did,  two  days  after,  his  brother 
who  had  fucceeded  him. 

What  is  very  remarkable,  this  mortality 
raged  chiefly,  or  rather  only,  among  men  ; 
and  thoffe  voting  and  of  a  firong:  confutation, 
or  of  the  beft  age,  between  thirty  and  fifty  : 
wherefore  the  nation  was  much  afraid  of  it; 
and,  for  the  time,  began  to  repent,  and 
remember  God :  but  as  the  diieafe  re- 
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lented,  devotion  alfo  in  fhort  fpace  de¬ 
cayed,  .  ' 

I)  emotion  in  di ft  refs 

Is  born ,  but  vanijhes  in  happinefs . 

*  Dryden. 

Anno  1556,  the  fourth  of  §ueen  Mary*  Thofcfe 
the  difeafe  began  at  Shrewlbury  in  April,  and  Duc. 
fpreading  towards  the  North,  ended  not  till  Leod. 
October.  It  raged  extremely  in  feme  parts 
of  Yorkshire. 

After  long  ohfervation,  and  many  experi¬ 
ments  of  what  was  hurtful,  or  helpful,  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe  came  to  be  known  ; 
when  the  patients  promoted  fweac,  and  for¬ 
tified  themfeives  with  cordials,  the  mortality 
was  not  fo  great. 

The  following  method  was  pradbfed  with 
happy  fuccefs :  the  patient  was  to  wait, 
either  in  his  cloaths,  or  in  his  bed,  according 
to  the  condition  nature  was  furprized  in  9 
without  burdening  him  with  remedies  or 


foods :  without  clothing  either  £00  much  or 
too  little;  and,  if  pdf 


le,  without  eating 


or  drinking.  The  fweat  to  be  kept  up, 
without  promoting  it  by  extraordinary  hear, 
or  checking  it  by  the  lea  ft  cold. 

If  any,  fays  Polidqre  Virgil,  fell  into  a  G&odwjn, 
fweat  in  the  day-time,  they  immediately  ^5*  ^ 

went  to  bed  with  their  cloaths  on  ;  if  they  v°‘^,c 
were  taken  in  the  night,  they  kept  them-  treats  of 
felves  ftill  and  quiet,  never  ftirring.  out  of  ^bc^at 
their  places  till  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  accuracy. 

hours ; 
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hours;  in  the  mean  while  they  were  covered 
with  clothes,  not  lb  much  to  promote  the 
fweat,  as  to  keep  it  gently  flowing  of  its  own 
accord  :  they  were  to  eat  nothing,  if  they 
could  poflibly  faft  fo  long  ;  nor  to  drink 
more  of  what  they  were  accuftomcd  to,  made 
hot,  than  what  was  fuffkient  moderately  to 
quench  their  thirft.  During  the  courfp  of 
this  regimen  they  were  not  permitted  to  put 
a  hand  or  foot  out  of  bed  for  refreshment ;  if 
they  did,  it  was  certain  death.  Others  add, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  fleep  during  this 
time. 

Thofe  that  recovered  of  this  peftilential 
fweating,  though  they  continued  well  a 
good  while,  were  fometimes  feized  with  it 
again,  even  to  3  third  time. 

A  man  who  would  not  fubmit  to  the  ufual 
method  of  cure,  hid  himfelf  in  an  oven,  from 
whence  there  had  lately  been  bread  drawn  : 
it  threw  him  into  a  plentiful  fweat,  and  he 
crept  out  with  the  ufual  figns  of  recovery. 

Thofe  who  apprehended  they  fhould  be 
taken  with  the  diftemper,  would  earneftly 
intreat  their  friends  not  to  fuffer  them  to 
leave  their  beds  fooner  than  they  ought, 
upon  any  account  whatever :  thefe  perfons, 
when  they  fell  fick,  would  beg  and  pray  for 
their  liberty,  with  the  moft  moving  argu¬ 
ments  they  could  invent,  ftruggling  and  cry¬ 
ing  out  like  perfons  in  diftrefs  :  which  vio¬ 
lent  emotions  the  phyficians  did  not  endea¬ 
vour 
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Vour  to  appeafe,  believing  they  haftened  their 
^recovery. 

When  the  patient  did  not  fweat  freely, 
they  endeavoured  to  promote  it  with  proper 
medicines. 

The  fame  kind  of  fever  was  in  England 
about  the  month  of  September  1713,  and 
tailed  the  Dunkirk  fever ;  being  brought  by 
our  foldiers  from  that  place. 

In  1764,  a  diftemper  called  the  fever  of 
Upfal  raged  at  Stockholm,  and  carried  off 
many  perfons. 

If  the  difeafe  was  peculiar  to  England 
fwhich  the  Engliflh  foldiers  bringing  from 
Dunkirk  feems  to  contradict)  there  is  much 
the  fame  thing  among  the  Polanders,  who 
are  fubjeCt  to  a  diftemper  called  Plicay  un¬ 
known  (as  it  is  affirmed)  to  all  other  coun¬ 
tries.  They  that  are  troubled  with  it  lofe 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  as  if  they  had  a  pal- 
fy,  and  feel  great  pains  in  their  nerves, 
which  generally  continue  a  whole  year. 
After  that  they  fall  into  a  great  fweat  at 
night;  and  next  morning  their  hair  is  glued 
together,  and  has  a  naufeous  fmell,  and  con¬ 
tinues  ever  after.  If  they  cut  their  hair, 
the  humour  falls  on  their  eyes,  and  they  are 
blind:  Th  is  diftemper  is  infectious,  and 
communicated  by  coition. 

The  Plica  is  alfo  by  the  inhabitants  called 
Gofchefly  (the  French  call  it  Coirons ).  The 
-perfons  abided  with  this  difeafe  are  lame  of 

all 
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all  their  limbs  for  a  year,  as  if  they  were 
ftruck  with  a  dead  pally  ;  but  endure  great 
pains  in  all  their  finews,  fo  that  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  crying  out.  After  a  year  is  expired, 
their  head  forne  night  falls  into  a  great  fweat, 
fo  that  in  the  morning  they  find  all  their  hair 
clung  together,  and  flat,  like  a  tail  of  fait— 
flfh.  Then  the  fick  perfon  finds  much  eafe, 
and  fame  days  after,  is  perfectly  well,  nay, 
better  in  health  than  ever  lie  was  before,  only 
that  bis  hair  looks  fcurvily,  and  cannot  he 
combed:  and  if  he  (hould '"happen  to  cut  it 
off  within  two  days,  the  humour  that  purges 
out  at  the  pores  of  the  hair  would  fall  upon 
his  eyes,  and  he  would  be  quite  blind. 

Among  them  they  look  upon  this  difeafe 
as  incurable  ;  but  it  has  been  cured  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  pox  in  France.  Some, 
perceiving  this  difeafe  coming  upon  them, 
go  away  a  while  to  other  countries,  for 
change  of  air :  which  is  another  remedy, 
which  cures  them  infenfibly.  This  difeafe 
is  not  got  by  drinking  out  of  the  fame  glafs 
with  thofe  that  have  it  j  but  if  one  perfon 
lies  with  another  that  has  it,  the  hufband 
gives  it  to  the  wife,  and  the  wife  to  the 
hufband.  The  phyficians  make  a  diftinc- 
tion  between  male  and  female  $  and  fay, 
that  old  Babas,  as  they  term  them,  poi- 
fon  the' men,  and  give  them  the  diftem- 
per,  making  them  eat  certain  cakes ;  others 
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giving  it  in  the  fteam  of  hot  water :  fo  that 
he  who  receives  it  finds  his  brain  difturbed, 
and  falls  ill  within  a  few  days  after.  If 
thefe  are  the  opinions  of  their  phyficians, 
no  wonder  need  be  made  at  the  fuperftitious 
notions  of  the  more  vulgar.  There  are 
children  born  with  their  hair  clotted  toge¬ 
ther;  but  that  is  a  good  fign,  for  as  they 
grow  it  loofens;  and  thofe  children  can  never 
after  have  this  diftemper. 


N  C  H  A  P. 
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Cures  for  the  Plague,  and  Prefervatives 

againft  it. 

Woe  is  me  for  my  definition  y  and  my  grievous 
plague .  Jer.  x.  19, 

Our  wounds  are  grievous ,  our  bruifies  are  in¬ 
curable  :  there  is  none  to  lay  a  plaijler ,  there 
are  no  medicines  nor  help  Jor  s  thee . 
Jer.  xxx.  12,  13. 

*There  is  no  balm  in  Gilead ,  nor  phyfici an  in  our 
climate.  Jer.  viii.  22. 

Go  up  into  Gilead  and  take  balm  :  in  vain  Jhalt 
thou  ufe  many  medicines y  for  thou  Jhalt  not 
be  cured .  Jer,  xlvi.  1 1 . 

ALTHOUGH  a  peflilential  iofediGn  is 
extremely  dangerous,  and  doubtful  as 
fftS)  to  its  confequences,  very  few  being  fpared  by 
it  when  at  its  greateft  height,  it  being,  oppro¬ 
brium  medico-rum ,  the  difgrace  of  phyficians  $ 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  to  defpair  in  fo  great 
a  difficulty,  and  give  up  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  to  deftrudion  as  boon  as  it  comes,  but 
be  rather  ftimulated  to  greater  endeavours,; 
and,  like  faithful  minifters  of  nature,  ftudy 
all  helps  againft  fuch  common  and  grievous 
calamities. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  that  part  which 
feeks  affifhnce  from  medicine,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffa;  y  to  exhort  the  infeded,  that  they  have 
due  regard  to  the  Almighty  Power,  not  only 
3  in 
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in  confeffing  and  Peeking  forgivenefs  for  fin  s 
but  imploring  his  blefiing  upon  thofe  reme¬ 
dies  and  means  for  recovery  which  the  raoft 
fkilfu!  phyfician  can  prefcribe. 

The  infedted  ought  alfo  to  be  admonifhed 
to  make  their  wills  and  fettle  their  worldly 
affairs,  fo  as  to  prevent  contention  and  law- 
fuits,  left  by  the  feverity  of  fuch  a  difjtemper 
they  fhould  be  carried  off :  but  this  is  to  be 
done  before  the  difeafe  affects  the  under- 
Handing. 

The  fick  fhould  be  enjoined,  that  they 
quietly,  fubmiflively,  and  with  chearful  con¬ 
fidence,  commit  themfelves  to  the  care  and 
management  oftheir  phyficians.  Oh  thediffi- 
culty  to  watch  over  thofe  in  fuch  imminent 
danger !  What  variety  of  cares  lie  upon  him 
who  undertakes  it  ?  and  often  falls  himfelf  by 
the  tyrant  he  is  endeavouring  to  defend  others 
from  !  But  phyficians  are  born  for  the  public 
good,  in  relieving  mankind  from  cruel  difeafesj 
and  by  their  ufefulnefs  even  in  a  peftilence,  as 
well  as  in  other  more  common  calamities  of 
life* 

The  phyfician  ought  to  addrefs  the  patient 
with  chearfulnefs,  and  blame  thofe  fears  and 
melancholy  apprehenfions  which  give  many 
over  too  much  into  the  power  of  the  diftem- 
per,  by  cutting  off  all,  hopes  of  recovery.  * 

Any  thing  which  greatly  contributes  to  Siris^p.fl- 
preferve,  or  recover,  the  health  of  the  body, 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  mind : 
therefore,  though  phyficians  are  as  much  di~ 
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vided  in  relation  to  the  cure,  as  the  caufe  of 
this  terrible  diftemper,  feme  of  their  fenti- 
nnents  are  here  collected  :  the  contrariety  of 
their  opinions  is  a  confirmation  of  their  ge¬ 
neral  confeffion,  that  there  is  no  fpecific  yet 
found  out,  that  will  certainly  take  off  and 
cure  the  plague. 

There  has  no  antidote,  or  fpecific  medicine 
for  the  cure  of  the  plague,  been  yet  found 
out  by  the  moil  inquifitive  and  fagacious 
phyficians  and  philofophers :  no  plant  or  mi¬ 
neral,  any  Angle  or  compounded  remedy, 
applied  outwardly,  or  taken  inwardly,  that 
will  certainly  fupprefs  and  extinguish  it. 
Great  numbers  of  antidotes  and  fpecific  me¬ 
dicines  are  recommended;  but,  alas!  there 
is  no  credit  to  be  given  to  them,  no  depen¬ 
dence  to  be  laid  on  them  ;  they  avail  but 
little  when  tried. 

We  (hall  not  opprefs  the  reader  with  nu¬ 
merous  citations  from  the  various  writers  on 
phyfic ;  nor  tranlcribe  their  different  and 
often  inconfiflent  notions,  nor  their  endlefs 
train  of  medicines,  and  receipts,  too  uncertain 
and  precarious  to  be  depended  on :  for 
(thanks  to  Divine  Providence)  the  principal 
modern  writers  on  the  plague  have  been  only 
thofe  who,  in  a  warm  room,  have  travelled 
over  the  works  of  a  few  who  wrote  in  the 
laft  century  :  they  never  faw  the  difeafe  in 
its  mother  country,  but  were  confined  to  a 
nicer  deferiptionj  and  could  only  judge  of 

what 
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what  they  read  ;  from  which,  at  beft,  they  Han e. 
could  have  but  a  confuted  idea  of  malignant  ^crk^8‘ 
and  infedtious  diftempers. 

The  cure  is  generally  attended  with  alexi- 
pharmicks  and  cardiacs,  with  the  affiftance 
of  fudorincs,  or  phlebotomy,  or  both  :  but 
Dr.  Mead  fays.  Mod:  phyficians  have  groffly  peft.  con. 
erred,  in  prefcribing  heaps  of  ufelefs  and  very  iu 
offenflve  hurtful  medicines,  under  the  titles 
of  antidotes,  fpecifies,  and  alexipharmics. 

- - Many  eminent  phyficians,  both  ancient 

and  modern,  highly  commend  blood-letting: 
Diemerbroek ,  on  the  contrary,  with  other 
very  experienced  writers,  proteft  againft 
phlebotomy,  as  very  dangerous,  and  often 
deadly  ;  the  chief  hopes  they  build  in  dia-  Hodge?, 
phoretics  and  fudoriftcs.  Emetics  and  pur-  155.  157 
gatives  are  abfotutely  forbid,  and  yet  Dr. 

Sayer  ufe'd  the  former  with  good  fuccefs  in  162’  163 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe^  in  the  plague  i64« 
of  London  1640. 

In  the  cure  of  a  peftilence  the  medicinal 
forms  are  not  to  be  pompoufly  contrived  with 
a  long  catalogue  of  ingredients,  but  carefully 
adapted  in  every  refpedt  to  the  circumftances 
and  exigencies  of  the  infedted.  Some  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  no  purpofe  in 
finding  an  univerfal  fpecific  againft  the  pefti- 
lence,  and  have  wickedly  impofed  many 
palpable  falfities  upon  the  world  under  fuch 
pretences :  pernicious  fecrets  have  been  cried 
up.  Thefe  public  cheats  ought  themfelves,. 
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to  be  deemed  peftilential,  as  their  notions  and 
oradices  are  abhorrent  to  all  found  reafon 
and  integrity].  There  never,  as  yet,  has 
i>een  dlfcovered  in  nature  the  full  and  abfo- 
lute  effence  of  a  peftilence,  that  ft  ill  remains 
a  myftery  to  mankind  :  wherefore  in  this 
difteroper  a  perfon  muft  proceed,  as  in  all 
others,  by  a  ferious  attention  to  the  manifeft 
fymptoms,  and  a  rational  conformity  of  the 
means  of  curee 

But  ad  authors  and  practical  phyficians. 
agree  in  this,  to  throw  out  the  peftilential 
malignity  as  foon  as  poffible ;  which  is  expe- 
ditioufly  and  furprizingly  done  by  a'iexiphar- 
mics ;  and  to  thefe^  as  foon  as  the  belly  is 
loofened,  recourfe  muft  be  had,  as  to  a  iacred 
refuge  :  there  is  fuch  plenty  of  remedies 
of  this  kind,  that  nature  feems  to  have  more 
than  ordinary  indulgence  and  forecaft,  in  pro¬ 
viding  againft  this  deftrudive  enemy  $  nor 
hath  the  medical  art  been  wanting  with  fup- 
plying  us  with  many  preparations  of  fimples 
that  are  powerful  againft  fo  grievous  a  de- 
itroyer.  But  in  this  great  choicest  behoves 
us  to  feled  thole  which  are  mo  ft  efficacious $ 
for  this  diftemper,  which  is  certainly  the 
mo  ft  tyrannical  of  any  that  infeds  a  hu¬ 
man  body,  muft  be  conquered  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  for  when  got  to  a  head,  it  is  not  to 
be  managed  by  the  greateft  efforts  of  human 
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Phyficians  fhould  confider  upon  what  good  Mead 
grounds  they  do,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  under  Ven.Exh. 
the  notion  of  alexipharmics,  give  fuch  me¬ 
dicines  as  raife  a  great  heat  both  in  the  fto~ 

o 

mach  and  blood  and  take  care,  left  while 
they  are  ingaging  the  animal  fpirrts  in  war 
with  malignities,  they  fend  treacherous  auxi¬ 
liaries  to  the  fuppofed  weak  part ;  that  they 
either  raife  new  tumults  and  diforders,  of 
worfe  confequence  than  the  original  mif- 
chief,  or,  by  clogging  the  wheels,  and 
throwing  daft  upon  the  fprings  of  the  fineft 
machine  in  the  creation,  do  check  and  inter¬ 
rupt  the  adtionof  nature,  when  it  is  employed 
upon  the  moft  nice  and  critical  work. 

Hot  medicines  have  been  ufed,  with  good  Sydenh* 
fuccefs,  both  in  the  cure  of  the  plague,  and 
prefervation  from  it :  but  it  is  by  accident,  if 
they  produce  fweat ;  if  they  do  not,  which 
very  often  happens,  the  increafed  flame  of  the 
blood  foon  proclaims  openly  the  mifchief  of 
them,.  The  ufe  of  hot  antidotes  have  been 
every  where  commended  but  it  is  rather 
probable,  that  wine  drank  too  freely,  and 
other  ftrong  prefervatives  taken  daily  at  fet 
hours,  have  caft  many  in  this  difeafe,  who 
otherwife  might  have  efcaped  it.  The  pro¬ 
per  alexipharmic  for  the  plague  lies  hid  in 
nature’s  bofom  :  fhe  performs  her  bufinefs  of 
her  own  accord,  nor  will  be  violently  forced 
out  of  her  way,  in  expelling  the  morbific 
matter  5  but  it  is  not  yet  known  to  what  fit 
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snd  certain  kind  of  remedies  the  eruption  of 
the  impofthumes  may  be  promoted.  Cor¬ 
dials  and  corroborating  diet  may  increafe  the 
heat  of  the  patient,  already  too  much  aug¬ 
mented. — - — Sweats  fignify  nothing  in  this 
cafe  5  fcarce  one  in  three  efcaped  who  were 
treated  in  that  manner. 

All  hot  herbs,  and  other  things  that  heat 
and  dry,  and  thereby  fpoil  the  natural  crafts 
[conftitutionjof  the  blood,  and  all  hot  liquors, 
as  wine,  ftrong  ale,  &c.  unlefs  given  in  very 
final  1  quantities,  call  them  what  you  will, 
fudorifics,  cardiacs,  alexipharmics,  are  fo  far 
from  being  ufeful,  that  they  are  hurtful. 

Acids  are  generally  prefcribed  by  all,  and 
admired  by  fo  me,  not  only  in  common 
fevers,  but  in  the  plague.  Vinegar  is  both 
un&icus  and  penetrating  5  a  powerful  anti- 
phi  ogi  flic,  and  prefervative  againft  corrup¬ 
tion  and  infection. 

Juice  of  lemon  is  commended  as  of  a  fin- 
guiar  efficacy  in  the  plague,  and  peftilential 
levers  5  Pifo  relates,  that  it  is  the  principal 
remedy  of  the  Indians ,  and  protefts  he  never 
knew  any  thing  come  up  to  it.  The  Indians 
ule  orpiment,  corrected  with  lemon  juice, 
with  good  fuccefs  againft  fevers  :*  the 
fame  is  what  the  Turks  have  principal 
recourfe  to.  Father  Merolla  was  poifoned 
by  the  negroes  at  Congo,  and  recovered  by  the 
accidental  application  of  a  lemon* 
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Dr.  Hancock  believed  lemon  juice  the 
nobleft  acid  to  be  given  in  fevers :  and  fays,  Febr. 

*c  When  I  had  a  breach  in  my  lungs,  I  was  M_a£n* 

<c  for  many  years  in  that  condition,  that  I  J 
“  could  bear  nothing  acid,  neither  Port , 

<c  nor  French,  nor  Mountain  wines,  nor 
juice  of  Seville  orange,  but  I  fhould  im- 
<c  mediately  feel  a  pain  in  my  breaft;  nor 
<c  could  I  bear  any  thing  hot,  fo  much  as 
one  dilh  of  fage-tea,  but  it  affeded  me'; 

“  but  I  could  bea-r-^he- juice  of  lemon  pretty 
“  well  :  by  which,  I  guefs,  it  gives  lefs  dif- 
<c  turbance  to  the  blood  than  moft  other 
“  acids,  and  therefore  muft  (though  more 
“  acid  to  the  tafte)  be  more  innocent  in  fe- 
“  vers  than  moft  acids  are.” 

Camphor  is  much  extolled  :  Ft  mutter  af- 
fures  us,  this  was -the  bafis  of  HeinfiuS s  anti-  Hanc  - 
peftilential  oil,  who  had  a  ftatue  ereded  to  Febr.  M. 
him  when  dead,  in  the  city  of  Verona ,  for  75- 
the  fervice  he  had  done  thereby. — It  was 
prepared  of  equal  quantities  of  camphor, 
citron-bark,  and  amber. 

Camphor,  though  mightily  extolled  as  a  ^anc 
moft  powerful  diaphoretic,  is  not  prefcribed  Febr.  M. 
alone,  in  the  plague,  or  any  other  fevers.  If  87' 
it  is  of  fo  piercing  and  feafoning  a  nature,  as 
thofe  that  write  of  fimples  aftert,  that  it  will 
diffufe  itfelf,  even  through  the  folid  parts,  as 
foon  as  it  is  warmed  by  the  ftomach,  it  were 
as  good  let  alone  as  taken  inwardly.  It  can¬ 
not  be  fueh  a  powerful  diaphoretic  as  is  pre¬ 
tended* 
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tended,  unlefs  feconded  with  great  quantities 
of  liquids,  which  perhaps  would  do  the  work 
without  it.  It  enters  into  the  compofition 
of  moft  antidotes,  but  when  it  is  buried  among 
a  vaft  number  of  other  fimples  and  com¬ 
pounds,  as  in  that  famous  and  admired  anti¬ 
dote  of  MatthioJus ,  where  there  are  above  fix 
fcore  ingredients,  it  can  neither  do  good  nor 
hurt.  It  feems  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
phyfician,  with  judgment,  to  compound  a 
medicine  of  fuch  a  vaft  number  of  ingredients, 
to  ferve  any  intention  in  phyfic  whatever. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore  could  never  find 
any  great  efifedt  of  Camphor,  but  that  it  is 
offenftve  to  the  ftomach,  as  moft  balfams  and 
balfamic  gums  are. 

Virginian  (bake-root,  when  frefh  and  frag¬ 
rant,  is  defervedly  accounted  the  moft  effica¬ 
cious  and  generous  diaphoretic  and  aiexi- 
pharmic  for  expelling  the  peftiiential  poifon  : 
it  admirable,  that  fuch  great  virtue  fhould 
refide  in  fuch  minute  fibres,  having  a  tafte 
very  pungent,  and  a  quick  aromatic  fcent,and 
difcovering  fomewhat  wonderful,  and  almoft 

^  o  J 

toper  natural. 

The  next  place  is  juftiy  given  to  the  con- 
trayerva  root,  from  which  a  compound  me¬ 
dicine  is  admirably  contrived  :  but  gratitude 
obliges  me  (fays  Dr.  Hodges)  to  fay  fome¬ 
what  of  ginger,  which  I  have  prefcribed  both 
in  the  root  powdered,  and  candied,  many 
times  with  great  fucc.efs ;  for  it  is  very 

powerful. 
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powerful,  both  in  raifing  a  breathing  fweat, 
and  defending  the  fpirits  againd  the  peftilen- 
tial  impreffion. 

From  thele  roots  may  be  made  extradls, 
either  with  fpirit  of  wine  or  vinegar. 

In  this  dreadful  calamity  the  populace 
were  chiefly  infected,  and  therefore  cheap  Hodges, 
and  common  medicines  fbould  be  contrived  :  *7.°* 
as  troches  of  vipers  in  fcordium  watery  vola¬ 
tile  lalts  of  vipers  in  the  fame  vehicle  :  the 
troches  made  of  the  flefh  of  New  England 
rattle-fnake  were  found  moft  efficacious. 

All  phyficians  agree  that  vomiting  is  good  Hanc. 
in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  and  particularly  M* 
the  learned  Dr.  Harris,  efleems  it  much  in 
all  fevers,  even  in  the  plague :  as  you  may 
fee  in  his  late  Latin  book  of  the  plague. 

Compound  tindture  of  vipers  is  faid  to  be 
an  excellent  diaphoretic ;  and  in  the  London  Quine, 
ficknefs  1665,  it  was  much  ufed  with  fuc-  ‘ 
eels.  Its  dole  is  from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty 
drops,  in  canary,  or  plague  water. 

Cauteries,  and  efpecially  iflues,  and  fetons 
in  the  inguina,  are  found  of  great  fervice  in 
preferving  from  infection.  A  piece  of  myrrh  Chamb*. 
held  in  the  mouth  in  contagious  places  is 
commended.  Diemerbroek  affures,  there  is 
nothing  better  in  this  intention  than  Trucking 
tobacco,  for  fuch  to  whom  that  practice  was 
not  familiar.  The  other  prefervatives  ufed 
by  that  author  were,  the  rad .  helenii ,  cardo- 
*i5ums,  white- wine  vinegar,  and  chearful- 

nefs ; 
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nefs;  and  when  he  found  his  fpirits  low,  as 
if  the  difeafe  were  taking  poffeffion,  a  cup 
of  generous  wine,  fometimes  even  to  a  degree 
of  ebriety. 

Viperine  fait,  and  rob  of  elder- berries ; 
and  the  greater  celandine  are  much  com¬ 
mended. 

Whether  any  of  thefe  deferve  the  name  of 
farcifies  is  doubtful. 

If  fulphur  be  good,  either  gas  of  fulphur, 
or  flours  of  fulphur  boiled  in  water,  would 
be  the  heft  way  of  taking  it.  One  fpoonful 
of  fulphur  boiled  in  a  quart  or  three  pints  of 
water,  and  a  fmall  glafs  of  it  taken  iriorning 
and  evening,  is  a  great  drier  and  corrector  of 
fharp  add  humours,  and  will  cure  the  mod 
obftinate  itch,  without  any  outward  applica¬ 
tion,  as  Dr.  Hancock  experienced. 

Amulets,  or  charms,  (made  of  quills,  of 
arfenic,  quickfilver,  &c.)  are  worn  by  fome 
on  the  neck,  or  under  the  fhirt,  againft  the 
plague  and  other  contagious  difeafes. 

A  memorable  thing  of  this  kind  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Zwelfer ,  by  the  chief  phyfician 
to  the  ftates  of  Moravia ,  who  having  pre¬ 
pared  fome  troches  of  toads  after  Helmonf s 
manner  ■f-,  not  only  found,  that  being  worn  as 

amu- 

f  Van  Helmont  fays  he  learned  the  remedy  of  dried 
leads  from  one  Butler ,  an  Irijh  phyfician,  who  pretend¬ 
ed  to  have  cured  many  with  it:  but  he  could  not 
thoroughly  learn  the  fecret,  becaufe  the  man  was  ba~ 

nifhed 
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amulets,  they  preferved  him,  and  hisdomef- 
ticks  and  friends  from  the  plague  ;  but  being 
put  on  the  plague-fores  of  others,  they  were 
greatly  relieved,  and  even  faved  thereby. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  amulet  prepared 
of  arfenic,  the  powder  of  toads,  &c.  worn 
about  the  neck  in  time  of  peffllence,  hath  difeafes, 
real  force  againft  that  infection  by  way  of  P* 
prefer  vative.  Cofmus  Slot  amts  had  it  in  great 
efteem,  after  long  experience  on  perfons  of 
all  ages :  this  amulet  Pope  Adrian  would 
never  be  without  in  time  of  peffilence. 

Amulets  are  now  fallen  from  the  great 
repute  ijhey  were  formerly  in  ;  yet  the  great Chamfe’ 
Mr.  Boyle  alleges  them  as  an  inftance  of  the 
ingrefs  of  external  effluvia  into  the  habit,  in 
order  to  (hew  the  great  porofity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body. — He  adds,  that  he  is  perfuaded 
fome  of  thefe  external  medicines  do  anfwer  : 


nifhedfoon  after.  It  is  probable  this  remedy  has  been 
ufed  fo  feldom,  that  if  any  that  ufed  it,  either  efcaped 
the  plague, or  did  well  with  it,  this  was  prefently  fup- 
pofed  to  be  thecaufe,  though  it  might  be  purely  acci¬ 
dental  :  for  as  bad  a  diftemper  as  the  plague  is,  fome 
will  efcape  having  it,  and  fome  would  elcape  when 
they  have  it,  though  they  fhould  do  nothing  either  to 
prevent  or  cure  it.  One  would  think,  when  the  toad 
lies  fonear  the  heart,  the  heart  fhould  be  likelier  to  at-> 
trail  the  poifonous  particles  from  the  toad,  than  the 
toad  from  the  heart. 

The  powder  of  toads  was  prodigioufly  extolled  ;  but 
more  fuccefs  was  found  in  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  given  Hodges* 
in  plague-water :  which  is  the  moft  powerful  diapho? 
retie  that  can  be  given. 
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for  that  he  himfelf  having  been  fubjed  to 
bleed  at  the  nofe,  and  reduced  to  ufe  feveral 
remedies  to  check  it,  found  the  mofs  of  a 
dead  man's  fkul!,  though  only  applied  fo  as 
to  touch  the  fkin  till  the  mofs  was  warm 
thereby,  the  moft  effectual  of  any. 

Mr.  Boyle  ihews  how  the  effluvia,  even  of 
cold  amulets,  may  pervade  the  pores  of  a 
living  animal  ;  by  fuppofing  an  agreement 
between  the  pores  of  the  fkin  and  the  figure 
of  the  corpufcles.  The  poffibility  of  the 
thing  has  been  demonftrated  by  Bellini ,  Dr. 
Wainwright ,  Dr.  Keil>  and  others. 

Magnes  Arjenicalisy  denotes  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  arfenic,  fulphur,  and  antimony 
melted  together  over  the  fire,  and  condenfed 
in  manner  of  a  ftone.  It  is  a  very  gentle 
caufti c.t  and  was  invented  by  Angolus  Sala . — - 

It  has  its  name,  Magnet ,  hecaufe,  being 
worn  during  malignant  difeafes,  it  is  fuppofed 
to  preferve  the  wearer  from  infedion  by  a 
magnetical  power. 

The  wearing  arfenic  upon  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach  as  an  amulet,  has  been  often  attend¬ 
ed  with  very  ill  confluences,  and  is  not 
grounded  on  any  good  authority. 

The  factitious  white  arfenic  is  the  moft 
violent  of  all  the  kinds,  fuperior  in  force  to 
mercury  fublimate.  The  feveral  hiftories 
related  by  Wepfen  put  this  out  of  queftion  : 
it  is  fufficient  to  mention  one, 
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A  dog  having  eat  fome  fat  mixt  with 
white  arfenic,  died  the  next  day  ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftomach,  when  opened, 
was  red  and  inflamed,  the  coats  thinner  than 
ordinary,  the  bottom  of  it  was  covered  with 
a  foetid  flime,  and  fome  pieces  of  fat  5  the 
thin  guts  were  fo  corroded  as  to  be  pervious 
in  three  places,  two  of  the  ulcers  fo  large 
that  they  would  eafiiy  admit  a  bean.  The 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  contained  a  yellowifli 
ichor  tinged  with  blood. 

The  cafe  being  thus,  one  would  wonder 
what  fhould  induce  authors  to  prefcrihe  fo  cor- 
rofive  a  mineral  to  be  worn  upon  the  pit  of 
the  ftomach  as  an  amulet  againft  the  plague. 

This  trick  we  may  well  believe  to  be  dange¬ 
rous,  when  Leonardi  di  Capoa  tells  us  ot  a 
child  killed  by  the  violent  vomiting  and 
purging,  occafioned  by  a  flight  wound  made 
on  the  head  by  a  comb  wet  with  oil  in  which 
arfenic  had  been  infufed;  for  the  pores  of 
the  body  being  opened  by  heat  and  exercife, 
fome  of  the  noxious  effluvia  may  eafiiy  infi- 
nuate  themfelves  into  the  part;  accordingly 
Crato  obferved  an  ulcer  of  the  bread  caufed 
by  this  application;  Verzafcha ,  violent  pains 
and  fainting  fits ;  Dtemerbroek ,  and  Dr. 

Hodges y  death  itfelf. 

This  pradlice  feems  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  Mead  on 
miftake  :  fome  of  the  Arabian  phyficians  had  poifon, 
commended  Darjini  worn  in  a  bag  as  a  pre-  u?> 
fervative  in  plague-time ;  this  in  their  lan¬ 
guage 
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guage  fignifies  cinnamon ;  but  the  Latin 
interpreters  retaining  the  fame  word  in  their 
tranflations,  (as  was  frequently  done)  others 
afterwards,  not  underftanding  its  meaning, 
and  deceived  by  the  iikenefs  of  the  found, 
fubftituted  in  its  place  de  arfenico,  as  if  dar- 
fini  were  all  one  with  zarnich.  The  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  firft  author  ferved  to  propagate 
the  error  :  nor  were  thofe  wanting  who  rea- 
foned  upon  the  matter,  and  found  it  agreeable 
to  their  philofophy,  that  this  mineral  fbould 
draw  to  itfelf  the  arfenical  effluvia  out  of  the 
air,  and  thus  fecurethe  body  from  infedion  ; 
thefe  being,  as  they  imagined,  the  common 
caufe  of  peftilential  aifeafes. 

Mead  oa  IV«v&  Fontanus  knew  one,  who  being  re- 
poifoa,  covered  of  the  plague,  and  wanting  lleep, 
«43-  did,  with  very  good  effed,  eat  hemlock  for 
fome  time,  till  falling  ill  again  of  a  fever,  and 
having  left  off  the  ufe  of  this  remedy,  he 
immediately  endeavoured  to  procure  reft  by 
repeated  dofes  of  opium,  which  (nature 
having  been  ufed  to  a  flronger  alterative)  had 
no  operation,  till  the  help  of  acuta-  was  again 
called  in  with  defired  fuccefs. 

Derham’s  In  the  plague  year,  a  gentleman  at  the  uni- 
Phyfico-  yerfity  had  a  large  plague-fore  gathered  under 
IuTit.  his  arm,  which,  when  they  expeded  it  would 
have  broken,  difcharged  itfelf  by  a  more  than 
ordinary  large  and  fcetid  flool ;  the  fore  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  vent  for  it ;  and  he  immediately 
became  found  and  well  thereon. 

De~ 
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'Democritus  in  his  treatife  of  the  plague, 
taught,  that  the  mafic  of  pipes  was  the 
medicine  for  mod  difeafes ;  which  "Thales  of 
Crete  confirmed  by  his  practice  ;  when  fent 
for  by  the  Lacedemonians  to  remove  from 
them  the  peftilence,  he  did  it  by  the  help  of 
mafic, 

It  is  obferved  by  two  or  three  antient 
authors,  that  Socrates ,  notwithstanding  he 
lived  at  Athens  during  the  great  and  devour¬ 
ing  plague  which  has  made  fo  much  noife 
through  all  ages,  never  caught  the  lead:  in¬ 
fection  ;  which  thofe  writers  unanimoufly 
afcribe  to  that  uninterrupted  temperance 
which  he  always  obferved. 

At  Grand  Cairo  the  plague  immediately 
ceafes  as  foon  as  the  Nile  begins  to  overflow. 
Which  effedl  Mr.  Boyle  attributes  to  nitrous 
corpqfcles,  and  Dr.  Derham  to  commotions 
of  the  air. 

At  Vienna  they  have  frequent  winds, 
which,  if  they  ceafe  long  in  fummer,  the 
plague  fo  often  enfues  that  it  is  grown  into  a 
proverb,  If  Audria  be  not  windy ,  it  is  JubjeSi 
to  contagion . 

Some  empirics,  to  the  vafc  detriment  of 
the  flck,  let  them  blood,  upon  a  notion  that 
the  blood  wa£  corrupted ;  but  none  were 
able  to  difcover  any  figns  of  fuch  corruption; 
the  blood  in  this  didemper  commonly  ap¬ 
peared  more  florid  than  at  other  times.  Blood 
could  not  be  drawn  from  the  infedled  by 
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phlebotomy  without  lofs  of  ftrength,  if  not 
of  life.  How  little  foever  the  quantity  of 
blood  drawn  away  was,  and  although  done 
at  feveral  times,  yet  it  proved  of  prejudice  to 
the  patient;  and  the  remaining  mafs  was  not 
able  to  recruit  the  lofs.  The  bad  effe&s  of 
repeated  and  immoderate  bleedings  are  per¬ 
haps  never  got  over. 

Many  authors  of  the  bed:  note  have 
thought  large  bleeding,  (if  feafonable)  proper 
in  the  plague.  Leonardus  Botallus  thought 
it  better  than  ail  other  remedies ;  and  fays, 
he  had  confidently  ufed  it  for  fifteen  years, 
at  the  fiege  of  Rochel ,  at  the  mountains  of 
Haiti  ault,  at  Paris,  and  at  Cambray,  in  all 
his  patients,  which  were  innumerable. 

Dr.  Sydenham  relates  the  following  re¬ 
markable  cafe  :  “  In  the  time  of  the  civil 
war,  the  plague  was  brought  to  Dunjlar - 
cajtle  in  Somer fit  [hire ;  and  feme  of  the  fel- 
diers  dying  fuddenly,  with  an  irruption  of 
fpots,  it  feized  many  others:  at  which  time 
a  furgeon,  that  had  been  a  great  traveller, 
was  a  common  feidier  there;  who  humbly 
befeeched  the  governor  of  the  caftle  to  do 
all  he  could  for  the  relief  of  his  fellow- fol- 
diers  that  were  feized  with  this  dreadful 
difeafe :  having  obtained  leave,  he  took 
away  a  prodigious  quantity  of  blood  from 
every  lick  perfon,  at  the  fir  ft  approach  of  the 
difeafe,  before  there  was  any  lign  of  a  tu¬ 
mour;  he  bled  them  till  even  they  were 

like 
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like  to  drop  down  (for  he  bled  them  all 
(landing,  in  the  open  air)  neither  had  he 
porringer  to  meafure  the  blood :  afterwards 
he  ordered  them  to  lie  in  their  tents ;  and 
though  he  gave  them  no  medicine  at  all 
after  bleeding,  yet  (which  is  very  flrange !) 
of  thofe  very  many  he  treated  after  this 
manner,  not  one  died/ 

This  account  was  given  to  Dr.  Sydenham 
by  Mr.  Francis  Windbajn ,  then  governor  of 
the  caftle,  a  gentleman  of  moil  remarkable 
probity,  who  was  living  when  the  dodtor 
published  it. 

How  far  Dr.  Sydenham  experimentally 
found  the  utility  of  this  pradtice,  and  in  what 
cafes  he  approved  it,  may  be  feen  in  his  Acute 
Difeafes  of  the  Tears  166  5,  1666.  He  tells 
us,  though  his  private  judgment  ran  that 
way,  yet  the  diffipation  of  the  peftilentiai 
venom  by  fweat  pleafed  him  much  better, 
on  many  accounts,  than  the  evacuation  of  it 
by  bleeding. 

An  ancient  phyfician  had  about  270  failorsT 
under  his  care,  fick  with  the  plague;  they  had  again  ft 
all  of  them  the  fpots  (called  tokens ,)  and  they  Dover, 
werefeized  with  languor,  infomuch  that  they 
were  not  able  to  move  ;  he  ordered  his  fur- 
geon  to  bleed  them  in  both  arms,  and  to  go 
round  to  them  all,  with  command  to  leave 
them  bleeding  till  all  were  blooded,  and 
then  come  and  tie  them  up  in  their 
turns.  Thus  they  lay  bleeding  and  fainting 
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fo  long,  that  the  phyfician  could  not  conceit 
they  could  lofe  Ids  than  an  hundred  ounces 
a  man.  There  were  bet  ieven  or  eight  loft 
(not  by  the  bleeding,  but)  by  their  mefs<* 
mates  procuring  for  them  it  ong  liquors. 

.  Some  imes  fweat  breaks  out  in  inch 
profufion,  as  if  the  whole  conftitution 
was  diffolved,  with  a  great  lofs  of  fpirits  and 
ftrength,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  by  inch  a  diiiipation  of  the  fpirits,  fuels 
a  colkquation  of  the  baifam  of  life,  and  an 
extinction  of  the  natural  heat.  Nothing 
more  powerfully  attenuates  the  humours, 
more  fuddenly  puts  all  the  animal  juices  into 
fufion,  fo  as  to  run  them  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  than  the  peftiiential  poifon,  by 
whoie  melting  quality  even  the  flefhy  parts 
are  diffolved  and  exhaled  into  vapour.  The 
fweats  were  not  only  profufe,  but  vari- 
o ufly  coloured,  citron,  purple,  green,  black, 
bloo'd  colour  :  By  this  means,  fome  expe¬ 
rienced  nurfes  could  prognofticate  the  event 
of  the  diftemper,  from  the  colour  of  the 
clothes  or  linen  tinged  wah  the  fweat.  i  he 
fweat  of  fome  would  be  fo  foetid  and  into* 
lerab’e,  that  no  one  could  endure  his  nofe 
vv  thin  the  flench.  The  iweat  of  iniedled 
per  Ions  gives  extreme  pungent  pains  3  fome- 
times  it  was  lharp,  and  in  a  manner  cauflic, 
from  a  lharp  and  burning  ichor ,  that  would 
excoriate  the  parts,  and  lometimes  veficate 
them,  as  if  Raiding  water  had  been  poured 

-  upon 
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upon  them.  Sometimes  cold  fweats  would 
break  out,  while  the  heat  raged  inwardly, 
and  excited  unquenchable  drought.  Some 
continued  in  a  profufion  of  fweat,  till  life 
itfelf  exhaled  with  it  ;  while  others  had  fhort 
intervals  of  ceflation  ;  nay  fome,  at  the  fame 
time,  fweat  on  one  fide,  while  the  other  was 
quite*par  hed  with  drynefs. 

The  energy  of  the  peililential  contagion  Hodges, 
not  only  freely  diicovered  itfelf  in  thefe  pro-  109. 
fufions  among  the  living,  but  the  carcafles, 
when  dead,  would  weep  out  the  morbid 
ferment,  both  through  the  cutaneous  pores, 
and  the  common  lachrymal  duds  of  the  eves. 

But  the  benefit  of  this  evacuation  (when  Hodges, 
regular)  either  natural,  or  by  art,  was  io  ma~  IO&- 
nifeft,  that  all  that  recovered  were  fenfible  of 
it,  and  rejoiced  greatly  at  its  good  effedts  : 
for  thofe  pedilential  particles  which  eluded 
the  power  of  all  other  means ;  immediately, 
upon  a  fweat,  made  their  efcape  with  the 
tranfpiring  fleam. 

Sudorifics  are  looked  upon  by  fome  of  the  Hanc# 
befl:  phvficians  as  the  fated:,  the  quickeft,  and  Febr. 
mod:  proper,  cure  for  the  plague.  g9<to  ^ 

Diemerbroek  is  luppofed  to  have  written  j  ^  ^  c> 
the  larged:  and  bed:  of  the  plague.  He  tells  6.  folio 
us  what  his  cuftom  and  method  was.  In 
the  fird,  fecond,  or  third  day,  he  gave  them  tomy. 
fudorifics  ;  if  they  vomited  them  up,  he  re¬ 
peated  them  5  if  they  were  hard  to  fweat,  he 
put  more  covers  upon  them,  if  die  lever 
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increafed,  he  repeated  the  fudorific  the  le- 
cond  or  third  time,  nay,  even  fometimes  to 
uiQ  fourth  or  fifth  time.  He  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  confirmed  by  infinite  examples,, 
that  a  great  number  were  cured  by  fweatrng, 
and  very  few  any  other  way.  He  had 
known  feme,  that  by  one  good  lufty  fweat 
had  been  fo  recovered  that  there  remained 
no  footfteps  of  the  difeafe :  this  often  hap« 
pened  in  the  plague  at  Nimeguen.  He 
gave  his  fuciorifics  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  d  1  Item  per  :  the  difeafe  makes  fuch  fwift 
prog  refs,  that  the  patient  mu  ft  be  helped 
fpeediiy,  or  all  remedies  will  be  in  vain.  If 
tLe  patients  took  fudorific  antidotes  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  many  reco¬ 
vered,  but  ii  they  paft  that  time,  they  were 
in  great  danger.  He  was  careful  not  to  give 
the  very  hot  fudorifics ;  if  he  did,  to  mix 
them  with  feme  cooling  things,  as  vinegar, 
citron  water,  &c. 

I  am  altogether  of  opinion,  fays  Sennertus 9 
that  many  die  of  the  plague  who  might 
have  been  faved,  if  they  had  ufed  the  medi¬ 
cines  that  are  neceflary,  in  time,  and  repeated 
them  as  often  as  was  needful ;  for  as  foon  as 
any  one  finds  any  token  of  infection,  he  ought 
prefently,  and  without  any  delay,  to  take 
akxipharmics,  and  fweat,  and  to  repeat 
them,  even  thrice  in  one  day. 

The  fafeft  way  of  curing  the  plague,  is 
in  Abort  this:  (After  imploring  the  help  of 
God)  prefently  fly  to  akxipharmics  and  fu- 

f  dorificsi 
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dorifics;  nor  is  the  cure  by  any  means  to 
be  deferred.  Many  die,  becaufe  they  are 
too  backward  to  ufe  alexipharmics ;  ma¬ 
ny  might  be  faved,  if  they  took  them 
before  the  poifon  begins  to  corrupt  the  bu-  Vide  Sy- 
mours.  Some,  when  they  found  themfelves 
infedted,  taking  alexipharmics,  fpeedily  com- 
pofed  themfelves  to  fweat ;  and  after  felt  no 
hurt,  but  next  dav  returned  to  their  bufinefs : 
if  the  cure  were  delayed  but  eight  or  twelve 
hours  before  they  took  fudorifics,  fcarce 
one  in  an  hundred  recovered. 

The  hot  fudorifics,  or  alexipharmics  Hanc. 
(which  are  all  one)  are  dangerous  in  the 
plague,  as  well  as  other  fevers,  if  not  fpar- 
ingly  and  difcreetly  adminidred  :  there  is, 
probably,  the  highed  inflammation  in  that , 
of  any  fever,  and  hot  medicines  mud  be 
more  dangerous  in  that  than  any  other. 

Some  great  men  give  the  dronged  cardiacs 
and  hotted  alexipharmics  in  malignant  fe-  . 
vers,  and  confequently  the  dron  ged  of  all  in 
the  plague :  but  the  generality  feem  rather 
willing  to  part  with  the  alexipharmics,  and 
venture  the  poifon,  than  to  ufe  the  fud  ’ri¬ 
fles,  and  increafe  the  fever,  which  is  the 
effedt  of  the  venomous  infection.  Hot  fu¬ 
dorifics,  if  given  while  nature  is  drong,  and 
the  blood  not  much  corrupted,  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tity,  and  with  fach  management,  as  to  force 
a  plentiful  fweat,  may  leffen,  or  take  off, 
the  fever  5  but  if  they  fail  of  fweating,  as 
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they  often  do,  they  put  nature  to  too  much 
ilrels,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Die- 
merbroek  durfl:  not  give  the  hot  alexiphar- 
mics  without  fome  cooling  thing. 

Dr.  Sydenham  complains,  of  the  boldnefs 
1  ana  indifcretion  of  nurfes,  and  fome  phyii- 
cians,  in  giving  fo  many  hot  cordials  in  all 
forts  of  levers  3  and  imputes  the  mod  dange- 
rousfymptomsto  the  too  common  ufe  of  them. 
Dr.  Fraud  fays,  they  are  not*  yet  fufficiently 
difcarded  3  and  only  the  more  moderate  fudo- 
rifics  and  cordials  Should  be  ufed.  Dr. 
Mead  fays,  We  mull:  have  a.  care  of  hot 
tilings  that  irritate  the  blood.  He  declares*, 
he  is  not  fond  of  hot  flaming  cordials  and 
fudorifics,  when  he  prefcribes  the  boiling 
of  V irgtnian  fnakeroot  in  a  good  quantity  of 
common  water :  for  though  the  root  be  very 
hot,  yet  it  may  be  good  and  lafe,  when 
given  in  a  quantity  of  cooling  liquid. 

If  there  could  be  any  thing  found  out  that 
would  produce  a  plentiful  and  kind  fweat  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fever,  without  increasing 
it  before  it  produce  the  fweat,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  eafe  the  phyfician  of  the  dilemma, 
either  to  negldft  the  poifon,  or  increafe  the 
fever. 

A  woman  fell  ill,  and  died,  of  a  mold 
malignant  fever  :  the  women  about  her  faid, 
it  was  little  better  than  the  plague:  her  huf- 
band  fell  ill  with  the  moft  violent  fymptoms 

*  In  his  lad:  chapter  of  the  plague. 
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that  life  to  happen  in  the  beginning  of  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers;  he  was  much  worfe  than  his 
wife  was  when  (lie  began  to  be  bad;  and 
was  certain  he  Should  die.  A  clergyman 
perfuaded  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  laid,  he 
thought  he  could  cure  him:  the  man 
thought  he  bantered,  but  took  his  advice: 
he  made  him  drink  off  a  quart  of  water: 
he  fell  into  a  violent  fweat  in  a  little  time, 
fweat  all  day,  and  next  day  was  well. 

This,  Dr.  Hancock  boldly  aflerts*  cold  wa- 
ter  will  do  in  the  beginning  of  any  fever  that 

O  O  J 

is  not  neceffa rily  and  univerfally  attended  with 
eruptions;  and  will  give  as  plentiful  and  a 
much  more  eafy  fweat  than  any  of  the  hot 
fudorifics ;  and  fo  far  from  increasing  the 
fever  before,  or  during  the  fweat,  that  it  will 
calm  it,  and  quiet  the  blood  to  that  degree 
that  one  would  Scarce  believe  the  patient  had 
a  fever :  and  the  doctor  really  believed  water 
would  have  the  fame  effedl  in  the  plague. 

Phyficians  have  not  dared  to  determine  of  Hanc 
what  kind  the  malignant  venom  in  the  plague  Febr.  94, 

is,  or  what  kind  of  poifon  is  neareft  of  kin  to 

it,  whether  the  animal  *j-,  vegetable,  or  mi- 

t  Of  all  corrupted  juices  that  turn  to  poifon,  ani¬ 
mal  juices  are  the  wcrft  :  fome  of  the  juices  of  our 
bodies,  by  long  ffagnation,  particularly  in  violent  fe¬ 
vers,  may  be  raifed  to  that  degree  of  putrefaction,  to  be 
as  bad  as  the  poifon  of  toads  and  ferpents*  Almofl  any 
fever,  by  the  ill  difpofition  of  the  humours  of  the  body, 
or  by  mismanagement,  may  be  raifed  to  an  high  degree 
pf malignity;  nay,  Sometimes  to  the  plague  itfelf. 

neral, 
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fleral,  though  the  mineral  feems  to  have  the 
htireft  pretence,  bccaufe  we  fee  people  fuffb- 
cated  with  fuch  fort  of  vapours,  as  they  are 
fometimes  in  the  plague  when  the  infe&ion 
is  ftrong  :  this  probably  is  the  cafe  in  the 
infedlion  from  the  air,  though  not  when  it 
comes  from  infected  bodies  :  therefore, 
though  experience  makes  fome  things  looked 
on  as  fpecifics  for  fome  poifons,  yet,  as  we 
know  not  what  fort  of  poifon  caufes  the 
plague,  we  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  apply 
antidotes  for  the  cure :  any  further  than  as 
they  are  ludorifics,  and  by  kindly  fvveating, 
or  by  infenfible  perfpiration,  carry  off  the 
fever,  and  the  malignant  particles  that  caufed 
it,  together.  Nor  is  it  very  likely,  that  fuch 
violent  hot  antidotes  as  we  are  fare  increafe 
the  fever,  which  is  the  natural  confequence 
of  the  infection  in  the  plague,  (whether  from 
air  or  other  contagion)  fhould  do  much 
uell  the  malignity,  but  rather  increafe  its 
virulent  activity. 

Hanc*  Cold  water  is  more  likely  to  imbibe  and 
Febr.  97.  abforb  thofe  noxious  and  poifonous  particles 
that  caufe  the  fever,  than  any  of  the  common 
hot  ludorifics ;  molt  of  which  can  be  fafely 
given  only  in  fmall  quantities,  and  feconded 
with  plenty  of  innocent  liquids. 

Dr.  Hancock  afferts,  that  the  eafieft  and 
fafeft  way  to  take  off  the  plague,  is  by  fweat- 
ing  fpeedily,  before  the  violent  infection,  the 
poifonous  vapour  and  halitus ,  the  contagious 

particles, 
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particles,  have  too  much  didurbed  the  nervous 
juice,  or  animal  fpirits,  or  corrupted  the 
blood  and  other  juices  of  the  body.  It  is 
more  necefiary  in  this  than  other  fevers,  be- 
caufe  it  makes  the  fwiftcd  progrefs  in  difor- 
dering  the  fpirits,  and  corrupting  or  putrefy¬ 
ing  the  blood  and  humours :  and  fomething 
mud  be  done  fpeedily,  or  not  at  all.  If  the 
infection  be  ftrong  and  violent,  the  plague 
may  feize  the  mod  healthful  man  in  the 
world  :  many  by  taking  an  early  and  plenti¬ 
ful  fweat,  have  been  perfectly  well,  and  the 
next  day  gone  about  their  bufinefs. 

Phyficians  that  write  on  the  plague  pre- 
fcribe  only  thofe  things  they  have  found 
good  in  malignant  fevers,  becaufe  they  look  on 
it  as  a  malignant  fever  in  an  higher  degree : 
and  Dr.  H.  long  experienced  that  a  dofe  of 
cold  water  given  in  time,  and  in  bed,  will  in 
the  mod  malignant  fevers  that  commonly 
•  happen,  procure  fuch  a  plentiful  fweat  as  will 
take  off  the  fever  at  once  :  it  might  be  much 
morefafely  given  than  any  of  the  hot  alexi- 
pharmics  and  fudorifics.  And  I  verily 
believe  (fays  Dr.  Hancock )  if  this  method 
were  taken,  there  feldom,  if  ever,  would 
appear  either  fpots,  pudulous  fwellings,  or 
carbuncles ;  and  if  the  morbific  matter 
were  not  thoroughly  carried  off,  fuch  fweat 
would  much  better  promote  fuch  a  kindly 
bubo  in  feme  glandulous  part  or  other,  as 

would 
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would  carry  off  the  relics  of  the  contagious 
and  peftilential  fever. 

We  may  fee  the  power  of  water  to  carry 
off  any  feverifh  heat  of  the  blood,  by  the 
effed  that  drinking  the  waters  has  upon  many 
people,  that  it  pimples  or  flufhes  their  faces : 
when  it  does  fo,  they  many  times  leave  them 
eff,  when  they  ought  to  continue  drinking; 
for  fuch  pimples  will  ffon  be  gone,  when 
the  water  has  cooled  and  cleared  the  blood. 

A  gentleman,  (afterward  a  governor  in 
the  Wcjl  Indies)  travelling  in  Arabia ,  when 
he  came  to  Mount  Sinai  fell  ill,  and  finding 
himfelf  extremely  hot,  and  burnt  up  with 
third:,  firft  bathed,  and  then  drank  a  great 
deal  of  water  in  bed  ;  not  knowing  what  his 
diftemper  was.  It  brought  out  no  lets  than 
four  or  five  buboes,  and  he  was  well  in  a 
little  time.  His  phyfician,  who  belonged  to 
the  religious  houfe  cn  Meant  Sinai}  allured 

him  it  was  the  plague. 

A  gentleman  very  learned  in  Arabic  and 
other  Eajlern  languages,  refident  for  the 
king  of  England  at  Morocco ,  in  his  younger 
days  when  he  was  one  of  the  factors,  fell  ill 
of  the  plague.  One  of  his  brother  factors 
took  care  of  him,  and  gave  him  a  dofe  of 
feme  hot  fpirituous  liquor.  He  left  a  Jew 
to  attend  him,  with  a  ftridt  charge  not  to 
aive  him  any  thing  but  what  he  had  ordered. 
The  patient  found  himfelf  in  a  violent  heat, 
without  any  fweat.  He  begged  the  Jew  to 

give 
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give  him  fome  cold  water  ;  who  told  him 
he  durfl  not :  by  two  or  three  ducats  he  was 
perfuaded.  Having  drank  the  water,  he 
loon  fell  into  a  violent  fweat.  He  felt  a 
pricking  pain  in  his  arm-pits,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  a  buboe.  He  avoided  tak¬ 
ing  the  prefer i bed  draughts  all  the  next  day, 
but  at  night  his  friend  came  to  him,  and 
forced  him  to  take  another  dofe  ;  which  took 
off  his  fweat,  the  heat  returned,  and  the 
buboe  went  eft.  For  another  ducat  the  Jew 
was  prevailed  with  to  give  him  more  water: 
the  fweat  returned :  the  hot  doles  werer 
thrown  away  •  the  gentleman  recovered, 
and,  with  due  regimen  after,  did  very  well. 

The  fame  gentleman  was  formerly  fecre-  Hanc. F„ 
tary  to  an  Englifh  ambafiador  at  Madrid.  M.  102. 
The  ambaiiador  fell  ill  or  one  or  thofe  raging 
fevers  called  Calentures;  he  took  the  advice 
of  the  belt  phyficians  there  to  be  had,  and 
was  under  tire  common  regimen  ufed  by 
the  phyficians  of  that  country.  The  fecre- 
tary  lay  in  the  next  room,  and  hearing  a 
noile  in  the  night,  got  up  to  fee  what  was 
the  matter  :  he  found  his  excellency  fitting 
in  the  cooled  room  in  his  apartments,  bare 
foot,  in  his  fhift.  The  fecretary  begged  him 
to  go  to  bed  ;  he  laid  he  could  not  poffibly 
bear  lying  in  bed ;  but  if  he  would  bring 
him  a  good  draught  of  water,  he  would  go 
to  bed  and  try.  The  attendants  were  afleep, 
they  let  them  deep  on.  The  fecretary 

brought 
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brought  his  excellency  lome  water  ;  he  drank 
it,  went  to  bed,  llept  very  well  the  left  ox 

the  night,  and  did  very  well. 

An  old  man  and  his  wife  were  left  in  the 
time  of  the  laft  plague  in  a  gentleman  s 
houfe  who  was  fled  into  the  country.  The 
woman  fell  ill  of  the  diforder.  She  found 
herfelf  in  a  terrible  heat :  nothing  would 
ferve  her  but  her  husband  muft  fetch  her  a 
pitcher  of  water  from  Lambs  Conduit .  She 
drank  plentifully  of  it,  but  expofed  herfelf  to 
the  cold,  which  die  fhould  not  have  done, 
but  kept  herfelf  warm  to  fweat ;  the  not  do¬ 
ing  which  was  fatal  to  thoufands  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  iweating  ficknefs.  However 
file  was  cured.  Her  hufband  too  was  feized, 
ufed  the  fame  means,  and  recovered  like- 

wife. 

Probatum  eft ,  Lamb's  Conduit  water  will 

cure  the  Plague. 

In  the  fweating  ficknefs,  at  firft  they  were 
dead  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  hardly  any 
recovered  ;  but  after  they  had  found  the 
right  way  of  treating  the  patients,  i.  e.  en¬ 
couraging  that  fweat  that  the  violence  of  the 
fever  had  forced  nature  into,  hardly  any  died 
of  it;  but  were  well  in  as  little  time  as  others 
were  dead  before. 

I  am  induced  (fays  Bifhop  Berkley)  by  the 
nature  and  analogy  of  things,  and  its  won¬ 
derful  fuccefs  in  all  kinds  of  fevers,  to  think, 

that  tar-water  may  bs  ufcful  in  the  plague, 

both 
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both  as  a  cure  and  prefervative  :  It  is  a  pre¬ 
fervative  againft  infection,  as  it  gives  hiding 
fpirits,  and  invigorates  the  blood. 

Some  think  an  eryfipelas  and  the  plague  g-r-s  p; 
differ  only  in  degree  :  the  bifhop  knew  tar-  40. 
water  cure  an  eryfipelas. 

The  firing  guns  has  been  too  rafhly  advifed: 
the  proper  corredion  of  the  air  would  be  to  SeeR!ack" 
make  it  frelh  and  coo!.  The  Arabians ,  the 
who  were  bell:  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Pla2ue* 
peftilences,  advife  people  to  keep  themfelves 
as  airy  as  poffible,  and  to  chufe  habitations 
expofed  to  the  wind,  fituate  high,  and  re- 
freflied  with  running  waters :  to  keep  their 
houfes  cool,  and  to  drew  them  with  cooling 
herbs,  rofes,  violets,  water-lillies,  &c.  and  to 
wa(h  with  water  and  vinegar. 

Moft  modern  authors  advife  to  make  fumes 
with  benzoin,  frankincenfe,  ftorax,  and  other 
hot  things :  from  which,  however,  Dr,  Mead 
fees  no  reafon  to  exped  any  virtue  to  deftroy 
the  infedious  matter,  or  keep  places  from  a 
difpofition  to  receive  it,  except  fulphur  may 
promife  fome  fervice :  on  the  contrary,  he 
adviles  to  fume  houfes  with  vinegar,  or 
vinegar  and  nitre,  by  throwing  it  on  a  hot 
iron  or  tile.  He  entirely  diiTuades  from  all. 
fumigations  with  mercury,  arfenic,  or  any 
poifonous  mineral. 

Crouding  the  fick  into  hofpitals  can  ferve  Mead, 
to  no  good  purpofe  3  it  promotes  and  fpreads  PefKxviii. 
the  contagion,  and  expofes  the  fick  to  the 

greateft 
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greateft  hardfhips  *f\  Thofe  hofpitals  havd 
been  committed  to  the  charge  of  villains,  who  I 
have  inhumanly  (offered  numbers  to  periih 
by  negledt  5  and  even  who  fmothered  thofe 
who  were  weak,  or  had  ulcers  difficult  to 
cure  :  infomuch  that  the  fick  have  chofen 
to  lie  in  the  fields,  in  the  open  air,  under  the 
flighted  coverings,  rather  than  fall  under  the 
barbarous  management  of  an  hofpital. 

Dr.  Salmon  being  in  London  all  the 
plague-time,  cured  many  hundreds  of  that 
difeafe  :  he  was  not  abfent,  or  out  of  town/ 
from  the  day  the  plague  began  to  the  day  it 
ended,  and  had  fevera!  thoufand  patients  fick 
of  that  difeafe  under  his  hands :  he  is  confi¬ 
dent  he  cured  above  twelve  hundred  patients, 
fick  of  the  plague,  only  by  giving  them  his 
London  treacle ,  every  night  going  to  bed  ;  and 
he  believed  not  one  of  an  hundred  he  gave 
it  to  died. 

The  fame  gentleman  prescribes,  choice 
canary,  three  ounces ;  fpiritus  cofmeticus ,  a 
fpoonful ;  mix  them  :  with  that  mixture 
alone  he  cured  fome  fcores  of  the  plague. 

Dr,  Nathaniel  Hodges ,  who  wrote  the  bed 
account  of  the  plague  in  England ,  flood  the 
floral  throughout  the  year  1665:  he  was 
not  only  a  conftant  looker  on,  but  as  conftant 
in  his  vifits  to  the  infedted. 

t  Claufes  in  7  Geo.  I.  relating  to  removing  perfons. 
infected  to  lazarets,  and  making  lines  about  towns,  are 
repealed  by  8  Geo.  I.  c.  10. 
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So  toon  as  the  doctor  arofe,  which  was 
vciy  eai  ly,  he  took.  the  (quantity  of  a  nutmeg1 
cf  his  anti-peflilential  eledtuary;  and  after 
the  difpatch  of  private  bufinefs  in  his  family, 
he  went  into  a  large  room,  where  crouds  of 
citizens  were  always  waiting  for  him ;  and 
there  he  commonly  fpent  two  or  three  hours 
as  in  an  holpital,  examining  the  feveral  con¬ 
ditions  and  ciicnmftances  of  all  who  came 
thither ,  fome  of  which  had  ulcers  yet  uncur¬ 
ed,  others  to  be  advifed  under  the  firft  fymp- 
toms  of  the  feizure:  all  which  he  endea¬ 
voured  to- difpatch  with  all  poffible  care. 

As  foon  as  the  croud  could  be  difcharged, 
he  judged  it  not  proper  to  go  out  faffing,  and 
therefore  got  his  breakfaft;  after  which,  till 
dinner-time,  he  vifited  the  fick  at  their  houfes, 
where  entering,  he  had  immediately  fome 
proper  thing  burnt  upon  coals,  and  always 
kept  in  his  mouth  a  lozenge  whilft  he  was 
examining  the-  patients :  he  ufed  no  hot 
things  for  alexipharmics,  as  myrrh,  zedoary, 
angelica,  ginger,  or  the  like,  by  which 
many  deceived  themfelves*  and  raifed  inflam¬ 
mations  on  their  tonlils,  and  endangered  their 
lungs. 

He  took  care  not  to  go  into  any  fick  per- 
fon’s  rooms  when  lie  fweated,  or  was  fhort- 
breathed  with  walking ;  and  kept  his  mind 
as  compofed  as  poffible  j  being  fufficiently 
warned  by  fuch  as  had  grievoufly  fuffered 
by  uneafinefs  in  that  relpedf  ;  after  fome 

*  hours 
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hours  vifiting,  he  returned  home.  Before 
dinner  he  always  had  a  glafs  of  fack,  to' 
warm  the  ftomach,  refrelh  the  fpirits,  and 
diffipate  any  lodgment  of  the  infedion. 

Turner,  An  ancient  apothecary  very  conversant 

P*  69. 7°*  with  the  Dodor,  almoft  always  his  compa¬ 
nion,  affured  Dr.  Turner,  that,  in  vifiting  the 
fick,  they  often  took  five  or  fix  gills  a-piece 
of  the  choiceft  canary  in  taking  their  rounds, 
before  they  returned  home  to  dinner ;  and 
that  the  Dodor  when  he  was  got  ad hilanta- 
ian ,  would  enter  without  fear  into  any  in- 
fedted  families  where  the  apothecary  durfx 
not  accompany  him,  but  rather  chofe  to  wait 
at  the  fack-fhon  till  the  Doctor  returned 
from  his  laft  vifit  for  the  forenoon,  and 
brought  him  his  orders..  It  was  their  cuftom 
to  fee  their  glafies  well  wafhed  with  the  belt 
white- wine  vinegar 5  and  having  taken  each  his 
quarter  of  a  pint,  to  drop  their  money  into  a 
vefftl  of  water,  placed  for  that  purpofe  :  fo 
that  in  all  likelihood  they  might  each  drink  hfc 
bottle  of  this  nedrar  daily,  between  the  hours 
ef  riling  and  lying  down  to  reft. 

Dr.  Hodges  chofe  meats  that  gave  an  eafy 
and  generous  nounfhment,  roafted  rathei 
than  boiled,  and  pickles,  not  only  fuited  to 
the  meats,  but  the  nature  of  the  difeale.  He 
rarely  role  from  dinner  without  drinking 
more  wine  ;  after  which  he  had  perfons  wait¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  morning,  for  advice ;  and  when 
they  were  di (patched,  he  vifited  again ^  till 
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eight  or  nine  at  night ;  and  then  concluded 
the  evening  at  home  by  drinking  to  chearful- 
nets  of  his  old  favourite  liquor,  which  encou- 
iJged  fleep,  and  an  eafy  breathing  through 
the  pores  in  the  night ;  and  if  in  the  day¬ 
time  he  found  the  appearance  of  infection 
upon  him,  by  giddinefs,  loathing  at  ftomacb, 
oi  faintneis,  he  immediately  had  recourie  to 
a  glafs  of  wine,  which  prefentlv  drove  thefe 
beginning  diforders  away  by '  tranfpiration. 

In  the  whole  courfeof  the  ficknefs  he  found 
himfelf  ill  but  twice,  and  was  foon  cleared 
of  its  approaches,  by  thefe  means,  the  help 
of  an  iffue  contributing,  and  of  fuch  antidotes 
aahe  always  kept  by  him.  As  to  iffues,  he  imjWl 
fays,  whenever  he  wasbefet  with  peftilential 
atoms  in  the  courfe  of  bufinefs,  he  could 
immediately  perceive  a  fhooting  in  his  iifue, 

Si.d  had  a  great.  deal  of  ill— conditioned  matter 
difeharged  thence  ;  which  he  always  took  as 

a  warning  to  have  recourfe  to  alexiphar- 
mics. 


Gratitude  obliges  me  (fays  the  Dodlor)  to  Turner 
do  juftice  to  the  virtues  of  fack,  as  it  is  de-  a8ain,t 
fervedly  ranked  among  the  principal  anti-  fo?"’ 
dotes,  whether  drank  by  itfelf,  or  imprep-  ,,  . 
nated  with  wormwood,  angelica,  &c.  for^l 
^ave  never  yet  met  with  any  thing  fo 
agreeable  to  the  nerves  or  fpirits 

_ .  nn  I  1  *  t  •  .  ^ 


in 


all  my 


experience.  That  which  is  beft,  is  middle  Howto 
aged,  neat,  fine,  bright,  racy,  and  of  a  wal-  chufe  the 
nut  flavour :  and  it  is  certainly  true,  that  be!l 
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during  the  late  fatal  times,  both  theinfedled 
and  the  healthy  found  mod  benefit  from  it* 
unlefs  they  ufed  it  too  intemperately. 

As  the  plague  is  not  a  native  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  but  brought  from  remote  places,  the  beft: 
prefervative  is  to  fly  to  a  diftant  country. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  princes  beft  con- 
fult  the  welfare  of  their  fubjedts,  who,  in  the 
time  of  the  plague,  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  the  infection  :  and,  when  a  fa- 
mily  is  afflidted,  to  feparate  the  well  from  the 
lick,  and  to  burn  all  their  moveables. 

Phyficians  do  unanimoufly  hold,  there  is 
no  other  infallible  prefervative  againft  the 
plague,  than  to  retire  with  all  fpeed,  remove 
to  a  far  diftance,  and  return  very  flowly  after 
the  plague  is  ceafed,  left  it  fhould  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  extinguished. 

It  may  be  prelumed  that  no  medicine  is 
infallible,  not  even  in  any  one  difbrder  :  nor 
was  the  plague  ever  fo  fatal  as  to  leave  no  per- 
fon  unaffedted,  but  always  fome  have  cfcaped 
its  fury. 

The  beft  fa n cl u ary  in  nature  againft  pefti- 
lence,  is  a  ftout  mind  in  a  healthy  body,  a 
heart  inoffenfively  chearful,  and  a  body  not 
prejudiced  by  bad  caufes ;  by  too  little,  or 
too  much,  too  ftrong  or  too  weak,  fuftenance. 

Common  experience  of  meaner  people 
being  mcftiy  carried  off,  admonifhes  all  to 
live  upon  as  nutritive  and  generous  diet  as  can 
be  procured  *  and  fuch  things  as  not  only 

yield 
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yield  due  nourifhment,  but  plenty  of  fpirits, 
and  what  eafily  perfpires :  for  there  are 
many  things  of  good  nourifhment  that  are 
not  eafily  perfpired,  as  pork,  fifli,  and  the 
like;  which  are  therefore  apt  to  go  into  fer¬ 
mentation  and  generate  corruption;  what¬ 
ever  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  breed  furfeits 
ought  to  be  avoided  ;  and  fuch  means  offub- 
iiftence  complied  with  as  generate  a  warm 
rich  blood ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  ways 
of  living  at'  other  times,  fhould  every  one, 
except  thofe  accuftomed  to  riot  and  excefs, 
indulge  himfelfat  a  higher  rate. 

Roafted  meats  are  by  fome  preferred  to 
boiled  ;  and  if  pickles  and  high  fauces  are 
ever  to  be  encouraged,  it  is  on  thefe  occafions: 
garlick,  onions,  fhallots,  &c.  are  extremely 
ferviceable,  and  preferable  to  hot,  dry,  fpicey 
feafonings,  becaufe  their  pungent  volatility 
feems  naturally  covered  with  a  foftnefs,  or 
balfamic  quality,  more  agreeable  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  animal  fpirits.  In  the  hiftories  of 
many  peftilences,  notice  is  taken  of  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  Jews,  and  people  who  deal  in 
inch  far-?,  from  infection  :  and  it  is  cuftom- 
ary  with  experienced  Tailors  to  lay  in  great 
ftores  of  fuch  things  again  ft  their  arrival  at 
infedted  and  unwholefome  countries. 

The  firmnefs  and  ftrength  of  the  folids  are 
greatly  affifted  by  moderate  exercife,  but 
carefully  avoid  too  much,  and  every  thing 
that  occafions  too  great  an  expence  of  fpirits  : 
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frequent  immerfions  in  cold  water,  fo  that  th% 
time  of  flaying  in  it  be  as  fhort  as  poflible. 
Watermen,  and  others  whofe  bufinefs  en¬ 
gage  them  much  on  the  river  and  in  the  cold., 
fuftered  lea  ft  in  the  laft  licknefs.  Vinegar, 
and  other  acids  are  of  great  fervice  For  the 
like  intention. 

Affiftance  may  likewife  be  had  from  anti¬ 
dotes,  confiding  of  fpicey  volatile  particles  : 
Sal  volatile  oleofum  is  an  elegant  and  ufeful 
medicine,  if  well  loaded  with  effential  oils  of 
fpicev  ingredients ;  more  foetid  compofi- 
lions  are  agreeable  to  fome  conftitutions :  to 
the  more  robuft,  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  hard  fare,  fpirit  or  oil  of  turpentine  drank 
in  fmall  quantities  may  be  a  means  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  from  infeftjon. 

t  <■'  *  * 
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CHAP.  VI. 


'  Of  the  mod  memorable  Plagues  recorded  in 

ancient  Hiftory. 


For  now  1  will Jlretch  out  my  hand ,  that  I 
may  f mite  thee  and  thy  people  with  pejlilence ; 
and  thou  fhalt  be  cut  off'  from  the  earth* 
Exod.  ix.  15. 


SECT.  I. 


S  every  one  either  has,  or  ought  to 


have,  read  his  bibie,  and  to  be  ac¬ 


quainted  with  facred  hiftory,  it  would  be 
fuperfleous  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  of  the  circumftances  of 
which  few  can  be  fuppofed  ignorant :  thofe 
who  are  fo,  it  may  be  (ufficient  to  refer  to  the 
records  of  them.  Another  reafon  for  pafiing 
over  thefe  wonderful  plagues  is,  that  being 
expreffly  declared  to  be  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Divine  power,  they  are,  as  mira^ 
culous  events,  entirely  beyond  our  plan, 
which  is  to  confider  contagious  diforders 
proceeding  from  natural  caules*  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  Providence ;  and  fuch, 
yielding  at  length  to  natural  precautions  and 
remedies  tor  their  cure  or  ftoppage  of  them. 
We  proceed  therefore  to  thofe  remarkable 
plagues  to  be  found  in  the  hiftories  of  other 
countries. 


The 
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The  Plague  of  Athens. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  (after  the  flood 
1920,  before  Chrift  430.)  in  the  time  of  the 
P  eloponneftan  war,  Athens  was  wafted  with  a 
dreadful  plague,  which  makes  a  remarkable 
figure  in  hiftory,  and  the  defcription  of  it  by 
Thucydides ,  who  was  himfelf  infedted  by  it, 
is  much  commended. 

So  great  a  plague,  and  fo  fatal,  is  not  re¬ 
membered  to  have  happened  in  any  place 
before.  At  the  firft,  neither  were  the  phy- 
iicians  able  to  cure  it,  through  ignorance  of 
what  it  was,  but  died  fafteft  themfelves,  as 
being  the  m,en  that  moft  approached  the  fick? 
nor  any  other  art  of  man  availed  whatfoever. 
Al!  ^applications  of  the  gods,  and  enquiries  of 
oracles,  and  whatfoever  means  they  ufed  of 
that  kind,  proved  unprofitable  ;  inafmuch  as, 
fubdued  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  they 
gave  them  all  over. 

It  began  in  that  part  of  Ethiopia ,  that  lieth 
upon  Egypt ,  and  thence  fell  down  into  Egypt 
and  Africa,  and  into  the  greateft  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  king.  It  invaded  Athens  on 
a  hidden,  and  touched  firft  upon  thofe  that 
dwelled  in  Pyrceus ,  infomuch  as  they  report¬ 
ed  that  the  Peloponnefmns  had  caft  poifon 
into  their  wells.  But  afterwards  it  came  up 
into  the  high  citys  and  then  they  died  a  great 
deal  fafter.  Now  let  any  man,  phyfician  or 
other,  fpeak  concerning  the  ground  of  this 

fick« 
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ficknefs,  whence  it  fprung,  and  what 
caufes  he  thinks  able  to  produce  fo  great  an 
alteration  ;  according  to  his  own  knowledge : 
for  my  own  part  (fays  1 Thucydides )  I  will  de¬ 
liver  but  the  manner  of  it,  and  lay  open  only 
fuch  things  as  one  may  take  his  mark  by  to 
difcover  the  fame,  if  it  come  again  having 
been  both  fick  of  it  myfelf,  and  feen  others 
fick  of  the  fame. 

This  year,  by  the  confeflion  of  all  men, 
was  of  all  other  mod  free  and  healthful.  If 
any  man  was  fick  before,  his  difeafe  turned 
to  this,  yet  fuddenly,  without  any  apparent 
caufe  preceding  ;  and  being  in  perfect  health, 
they  were  taken  fird  with  an  extreme  aching 
in  their  heads,  rednefs  and  inflammation  in 
their  eyes ;  and  then  inwardly  their  throats 
and  tongues  grew  prefently  bloody,  and  their 
breath  noifome  and  unfavory.  Upon  this 
followed  a  fneezing  and  hoarfenefs,  and  not 
long  after,  the  pain,  together  with  a  mighty 
cough,  came  down  into  the  bread  ;  and 

t  This  plague  made  prodigious  havoqk,  cutting  off 
this  year  fourthoufand  citizens,  three  hundred  knights, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  meaner  people.  Diodorus 
Siculus  fays,  ten  thoufand  ;  he  likewife  acquaints  us  with 
what  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  diftem- 
per  ;  he  alcribes  it  chiefly  to  great  rains  falling  in  the 
winter,  a  very  hot  fummer  following  thereupon,  during 
which  the  Etefian  gales  or  evening  breezes  were  want¬ 
ing.  The  Athenians  afcribed  it  to  the  pollution  of  the 
ifle  of  Delos.,  by  the  burying  therein  dead  bodies, 
which  they  therefore  canfed  to  be  removed,  and  fought 
to  appeafe  /I polio  by  various facrifices. 

when 
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when  once  it  fettled  in  the  ftomach,  it  caufed 
vomiting,  and  with  great  torment  came  up 
all  manner  of  bilious  purgation  that  phyli- 
cians  ever  named.  Moft  of  them  had  alfo 
the  hiccough,  which  brought  with  it  a  ftrong 
convulfion,  and  in  fome  ceafed  quickly,  but 
in  others  was  long  before  it  gave  over. 
Their  bodies,  outwardly  to  the  touch,  were 
neither  hot  nor  pale,  but  reddifh,  livid,  and 
beflowered  with  little  pimples  and  wheals  3 
but  fo  burned  inwardly,  as  not  to  endure 
any  the  lighted:  clothes  or  linen  garments  to 
be  put  upon  them,  nor  any  thing  but  meer 
nakednefs,  but  rather  mod:  willingly  to  have 
cad:  themfelves  into  the  cold  water  3  and 
many  of  them  that  were  not  looked  to,  pol- 
feffcd  of  infatiate  third:,  ran  into  the  wells  3 
and  to  drink  much  or  little  was  indifferent, 
being  (till  from  eafe,  and  power  to  deep  as 
far  as  ever.  As  long  as  the  difeafe  was  at 
the  height,  their  bodies  wafted  not,  but  re- 
lifted  the  torment  beyond  all  expectation, 
infomuch  as  the  moft  of  them  died  of  their 
inward  burning  in  feven  or  nine  days,  whilft 
they  had  yet  ftrength  ;  or  if  they  efcaped 
that,  then  the  dileafe  falling  down  into  their 
bellies,  and  caufing  there  great  ulcerations 
and  immoderate  loofenefs,  they  died  many  of 
than  afterward  with  weaknefs.  For  the 
difeafe,  which  took  firft  the  head,  began 
above,  ran  down,  and  paffed  through  the 
whole  body  3  and  he  that  overcame  the 

word 
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%vorft  of  it  was  yet  marked  with  the  lofs  of 
his  extreme  parts ;  for  breaking  out  both  at 
their  privy  members,  and  at  their  fingers  and 
toes,  many,  with  the  lofs  of  thefe,  efcaped. 
There  were  alfo  fome  that  loft  their  eyes  j 
and  many  that,  prefently  upon  their  recovery, 
were  taken  with  an  oblivion  of  all  things 
whatever,  as  they  neither  knew  themfelves 
nor  their  acquaintance.  For  this  was  a  kind 
of  ficknefs  which  far  furmounted  all  expref- 
fion  of  words  5  and  both  exceeded  human 
nature  in  the  cruelty  wherewith  it  handled 
each  one,  and  appeared  otherwife,  to  be  none 
of  thofe  difeafes  that  are  bred  amongft  us, 
and  that  efpecially  by  this :  for  all,  both 
birds  and  beafts,  that  ufed  to  feed  on  human 
fl.efh,  though  many  men  lay  abroad  unburied, 
either  came  not  at  them,  or  tafting  perifhed. 
An  argument  whereof,  as  touching  the  birds, 
was  the  manifeft  defeat  of  fuch  fowls,  which 
were  not  then  feen,  neither  about  their  car- 
caffes,  nor  any  where  elfe  3  but  by  the  dogs, 
becaufe  they  are  familiar  with  men,  this 

f  The  fcurvy  doth  not  only  in  variety  offymptoms 
imitate  moft  diftempers,  but  alfo,  when  come  to  a 
height,  in  degree  of  virulence  equals  the  moft  malig¬ 
nant.  Of  this  we  have  a  moft  remarkable  proof,  in 
that  horrible  defcription  of  the  fcorbutic  patients  in  the 
hofpital  of  Paris ,  given  by  Monf.  Ponpart ,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the 
year  1699.  That  author  thinks  he  faw  fome  refem- 
blance  in  it  to  the  plague  of  Athens.  It  is  hard  to  ima¬ 
gine  any  thing  more  dreadful  than  the  cafe  of  thofe 
snen,  rotting  alive  by  the  fcurvy  in  its  fupreme  degree. 

effed 
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effed  was  feen  much  clearer.  So  that  this 
difeafe,  to  pafs  over  many  flrange  particulars 
of  the  accidents  that  fome  had  different  from 
others,  was  in  general  fuch  as  I  have  (hewn  ; 
and  for  other  ufual  ficknefTes,  at  that  time  no 
man  was  troubled  with  any.  Nor  was  there 
any,  to  fay  certain,  medicine  that  applied 
muff  have  helped  them  ;  for  if  it  did  good  to 
one,  it  did  harm  to  another;  nor  any  diffe¬ 
rence  of  body  for  ftrength  or  weaknefs,  that 
was  able  to  refill.  it ;  but  it  carried  all  away, 
whatever  phylic  was  adminiftred.  But  the 
greats  if  mifery  of  all  was  the  dejedion  of 
mind  on  fuch  as  found  themfelves  beginning 
to  be  tick,  for  they  grew  prefently  defperate, 
and  gave  themfelves  over,  without  making 
any  refiflance  *,  as  alfo,  their  dying  thus  like 
fheep,  infeded  by  mutual  violation.  For  if 
men  forbore  to  vifit  them  for  fear,  then  they 
died  forlorn,  whereby  many  families  became 
empty  for  want  of  fuch  as  fhould  have  taken 
care  of  them.  If  they  forbore  not,  then 
they  died  themfelves,  and  principally  the  ho¬ 
ne  ft  men  :  For  out  of  fhame  they  would  not 
fpare  themfelves,  but  went  in  unto  their 
friends,  efpecially  alter  it  was  come  to  pafs, 
that  even  their  domefticks,  wearied  with  the 
lamentations  of  them  that  died,  and  over¬ 
come  with  the  greatneis  of  their  calamity, 
were  no  longer  moved  therewith.  But 
thole  that  were  recovered  had  much  com¬ 
panion  both  on  them  that  died,  and  on  them 

that 
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that  lay  fick;  as  having  both  known  the 
mifery  themfelves,  and  now  no  more  fubjecl 
to  the  like  danger :  for  this  difeafe  never 
took  a  man  a  fecond  time  fo  as  to  be  mor¬ 
tal.  And  thofe  men  were  both  by  others 
counted  happy,  and  they  alfo  themfelves, 
through  excefs  of  prefect  joy,  conceived  a 
kind  of  light  hope  never  to  die  of  any  fick- 
nefs  hereafter.  Beiides  the  prefent  affliction, 
the  reception  of  the  country  people,  and  of 
their  fubftance  into  the  city,  opprefifed  both 
them,  and  much  more  the  people  themfelves 
that  fo  came  in.  For  having  no  houfes,  but 
dwelling  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  fiifling 
booths,  the  mortality  was  now  without  all 
forms  and  dying  men  lay  tumbled  upon  one 
another  in  the  ftreets,  and  men  half  dead 
about  every  conduit,  through  defire  of  water. 
The  temples  alfo,  where  they  dwelt  in  tents, 
were  all  full  of  the  dead  that  died  within 
them  ;  for  opprefled  with  the  violence  of  the 
calamity,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  men 
grew  carelefs  both  of  holy  and  profane  things 
alike.  And  the  laws  which  they  formerly 
ufed  touching  funerals  were  all  now  broken, 
every  one  burying  where  he  could  find  room. 
And  many,  for  want  of  things  necefiary, 
after  fo  many  deaths  before,  were  forced  to 
become  impudent  in  the  funerals  of  their 
friends.  For  when  one  had  made  a  funeral 
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pile,  another  getting  before  him,  would 
throw  on  his  dead,  and  give  it  fire.  And 
when  one  was  in  burning*  another  would 
come,  and  having  call  thereon  him  whom 
he  carried,  go  his  way  again*  And  the  great 
licentioufnefs  which  alfo  in  other  kinds  was 
ufed  in  the  city,  began  at  firft  from  this 
difeafe.  For  that  which  before  a  man  would 
diffemble,  and  not  acknowledge  to  be  done 
for  voluptuoufnefs,  he  durft  now  do  freely, 
feeing  before  his  eyes  fuch  quick  revolution 
of  rich  men  dying,  and  men  worth  nothing 
inheriting  their  eftates ;  inafmuch  as  they 
juftified  a  fpeedy  fruition  of  their  goods  even, 
for  their  pleafure,  as  men  that  thought  they 
held  their  lives  but  by  the  day.  As  for 
pains,  no  man  was  forward  in  any  adtion  of 
honour  to  take  any,  becaufe  they  thought  it 
uncertain  whether  they  {hould  die  or  not 
before  they  atchieved  it.  But  what  any  man 
knew  to  be  delightful,  and  profitable  to  plea- 
lure,  that  was  made  both  profitable  and  ho¬ 
nourable.  Not  the  former,  becaufe  they 
concluded  it  was  alike  to  worfhip  or  not 
worfhip  ;  from  feeing  that  alike  they  all 
perifhed:  nor  the  latter,  becaufe  no  man 
cxpeded  that  this  life  would  laft  till  he  re¬ 
ceived  punithment  for  his  crimes  by  judg¬ 
ment.  But  they  thought  there  was  now 
over  their  heads  fome  far  greater  judgment 
decreed  againft  them ;  before  which  fell,  they 
thought  to  enjoy  fome  little  part  of  their  lives4 

The 
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The  great  plague  at  Athens  has  made 
much  noife  through  all  ages ;  and  has  been 
celebrated  at  different  times  by  feveral  emi¬ 
nent  hands :  the  late  bifhop  of  Rochefter’s 
account  of  it  has  been  much  efteemed. 

The  Plague  of  Athens ,  by  Dr.  Sprat t* 
Bifhop  of  Roc  ' hejler . 

O'er  ^Ethiopia  and  the  Jonthern  lands 
A  mortal  influence  camey 
Kindled  by  heavn's  angry  beam ; 

Which  all  the  flores  of  poifon  pent f 
‘Threat' ning  at  once  a  general  doom , 
Laviflfd  out  all  their  hate,  and  meant 
hi  future  ages  to  be  innocent . 

Ev'n  Africk’s  dejarts fir  ait  were  doubly  defart 
grown , 

The  rav  nous  beafls  were  left  alone  : 

The  rav  nous  beajls ,  then  firft  began 
To  pity  their  old  enemy  man , 

And  blam'd  the  plague  for  what  they  would 
themjelves  have  done . 

Nor flay'd  the  evil  there , 

Plagues  prefently  for  fake 
Thewildernefs  which  they  themfelves  do  make. 
Away  the  deadly  breaths  their  journey  take7  ^ 
Driven  by  a  mighty  windy 
The  loaded  wind  went  JwiJtly  on ,  1 

And,  as  it  paj s' dy  was  heard  to Jigh  and  groan:  i 
Thence  it  did  Perfia  over -run  :  j 

The  Perfians  call'd  their  fun  in  vain , 

Their  God  increaj  d  the  pain  5 

They 
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< They  look'd  up  to  their  God  no  more , 

But  curfe  the  beams  they  worfhipped  before . 

Glutted  with  ruins  of  the  Eaft, 

She  took  her  wings ,  and  down  to  Athens/>$/? ; 
Jufi  plague  !  who  doji  no  parties  take , 

But  Greece  as  well  as  Periia  fack  : 

Without  the  walls  the  Spartan  army  fate , 

The  Spartan  army  came  too  late ; 

For  now  there  was  no  farther  work  for  fate ; 
They  Jaw  the  city  open  lay , 

An  eafy  and  a  bootlefs  prey  ; 

They  faw  the  r ampler s  empty  fiand , 

The  feet >  the  walls,  the  forts  unmannd ; 

No  need  of  cruelty  or  (laughters  now , 

The  plague  had  jinijti d  what  they  came  to  do « 
They  now  might  unreffted  enter  there, 

Did  they  not  the  very  air ,  > 

More  than  the  Athenians  fear ;  J 
The  air  itfelf  to  them  was  wall  and  bulwarks ) 
too .  ( 

The  air  no  more  was  vital  now,  i 

But  did  a  mortal  poifon  grow ;  3 

The  lungs  which  us'd  to  fan  the  hearty 
Serv'd  only  now  to  fire  each  part  \ 

What  Jhoul d  rejrejh ,  increas'd  the /mart 
And  now  their  very  breathy 
The  chief efi  fign  of  life ,  became  the  caufe  of  death . 
Upon  the  bead,  fifi  the  dfeafe, 

As  a  bold  conqueror ,  does  feize $ 

Blood  farted  from  each  eye $ 

The  redntfs  of  that  fky 
Foretold  a  teinpef  nigh * 

The 
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The  tongue  did  flow  all  o'er 
With  clottea  filth  and  gore  ; 

Hoarfene/s  and  fores  the  throat  did fill. 

And  flopp'd  the  pajfages  of  Jpeech  and  life  : 

\ Too  cruel  and  imperious  ill ! 

Which  not  content  to  kill , 

With  tyrannous  and  dreadful  pain , 

Dofi  take  from  men  the  very  power  to  complain * 

‘ Then  down  it  went  into  the  hreafl , 

There  all  the  feats  andjhops  of  life  poflejsd : 
Such  noiflome  fmells  from  thence  did  come > 

As  if  the  Jlomach  were  a  tenth . 

No  food  would  there  abide,  1 

Or,  if  it  did,  turn'd  to  the  enemy's  fide ;  > 

j The  very  meat  new  poifons  to  the  plague f apply  d*f 
Next ,  to  the  heart  the  fires  came > 

The  tainted  blood  its  courfe  began , 

And  carried  death  where  e'er  it  ran ; 

That  which  before  was  nature's  noble f  aft% 

The  circulation  from  the  heart , 

Was  more  definitive  now; 

And  nature  fpeedier  did  undo  : 

The  belly  felt ,  at  l aft ,  its  fhare ,  > 

all  the  jiibfle  labyrinths  there  > 

Of  winding  bowels  did  new  monfters  bear  :  j 
Seme  caft  into  the  pit  the  urn , 

And  drank  it  dry  at  its  return  : 

Again  they  drew ,  again  thev  drank , 

They  drank  and  found  they  fam'd  the  more , 
And  only  added  to  the  burning  fore. 

So Jirong  the  heat ,  fo  ftrong  the  torments  weref 

They  like  fome  mighty  burthen >  bear 

Q_  The 
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T he  light  eft  covering  of  air  : 

The  virgins  bluff'd  not ,  yet  unclcath  d appear 
The  pain  and  the  difeafe  did ,  now. 

Unwillingly  reduce  men  to 
That  nakednefs  once  more , 

Which  perfect  health  and  innocency  caus'd  before. 
Their  fiery  eyes ,  like  Jlars,  wakd  all  the  nighty 
No  fteep,  no  peace,  no  reft , 

Their  wand' ring  and  affrighted  minds  poffft  d. 
Upon  their  fouls  and  eyes , 

Hell  and  eternal  horror  lies . 

Sometimes  they  curfe ,  fometimes  they  pray , 
Sometimes  they  cruelty  and  fury  breathe , 

Not fteep,  but  waking,  now,  was Jifter  unto  deat  h* 
Scatter'd  in  fields  the  bodies  lay , 

The  earth  call'd  to  the  fowls  to  take  the  flejh 
away : 

In  vain  jhe  call'd ,  they  came  not  nigh , . 

Nor  would  their  food  with  their  own  ruin  buy . 

Whom  tyrant  hunger  pref s' d, 

And  forc'd  to  tafte ,  he  prov'd  a  wretched 

.  gueft  ; 

The  prize  was  life ;  It  was  a  coftly  feaft. 

Here  lies  a  mother  and  her  child , 

The  infant  fuck'd  as  yet ,  and  fail'd. 

But  fir  ait  by  its  own  food  was  kill'd . 

There  parents  hugg'd  their  children  laft  \ 
Here  parting  lovers  laft  embrac'd. 

But  yet  not  parting  neither ; 

They  both  expir'd,  and  went  away  together. 
Here  pr  if  oners  in  the  dungeon  die , 
in  a  twofold  liberty : 

Here 
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Here  others  poifond  by  the  f cent 
Which  from  corrupted  bodies  went, 

Quickly  return  the  death  they  did  receive , 

And  death  to  others  give : 

And  even  after  death  they  all  are  murderers  here * 
Up  farts  the  foldier  from  his  bed , 

He,  though  death' s  Jer  v  ant,  is  not  freed $ 

T he  learned  too,  as  faf  as  others  die , 

They  from  corruption  are  not  free. 

Are  mortal  though  they  give  an  immortality . 
They  turn'd  their  authors  o'er  to  try 
TV  hat  help,  what  cure ,  what  remedy , 

All  nature's  fores  a  gain f  this  plague  f apply  : 
And,  though  befides,  they Jhunn  d  it  every  where, 
They  fearch'd  it  in  their  books,  and  fain  would 
meet  it  there . 

But  what ,  great  gods !  was  werfl  of  all. 
Hell  forth  his  magazines  of  lu ft  did  call  > 

Into  the  upper  world  it  went  •, 

Such  guilt,  fuch  wickednefs. 

Such  ir religion  did  increaf. 

That  the  few  good  which  did furvive 
W ire  angry  with  the  plague  for  fife  ring 
them  to  live  : 

More  for  the  living  than  the  dead  did  grieve.  \ 
Some  robb' d  the  very  dead. 

Though  fure  to  be  infefted  e'er  they  fed. 

Some  not  the  Jhrines  nor  temples  far'd, 

Nor  gods  nor  heaven  fear'd,  ( 

Though  Juch  examples  of  their  power  appear'd .  j 
Virtue  was  now  efeem'd  an  empty  name , 

And  honefty  the foolijh  voice  of  fame; 
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For  having  pajl  thofe  torturing  flames  before ,  ) 
They  thought  the  punijhment  already  o'er ,  f 
Here  having  felt  one  hell,  they  thought  there  r 

« was  no  more.  j 

The  Plague  of  Syracuse. 

The  unfortunate  Syracufans  were  now  in 
the  utmoft  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions ; 
and,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  a  plague 
broke  out  amongftthem.  The  infedion  began 
in  the  country,  beingoccafioned  by  the  excef- 
fjve  heat  of  the  feafon,  and  the  unwholefome 
exhalations  of  the  neighbouring  marilies. 
The  army  wasfirft  infected  with  it,  but  foon, 
within  and  without  the  city,  nothing  was 
feen  but  perfons  dead,  or  dying.  None  durft 
relieve  or  affift  the  fick,  for  fear  of  being 
infeded  by  them  ;  and  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were,  for  the  mod  part,  left  without 
burial,  to  infed  and  poifon  the  air  with  their 
flench  and  corruption.  Nothing  was  heard, 
night  and  day,  but  groans  of  dying  men  ;  and 
the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  continually  pre- 
fented  mournful  objeds  to  the  living,  who 
expeded  every  moment  the  fame  fate. 
Thofe  who  were  not  inured  to  the  climate 
and  air  of  the  country,  and  had  no  place  to 
retire  to,  died  daily  in  great  numbers:  The 
Carthaginians  both  officers  and  foldiers,  were 
all  fwept  off,  and  the  Roman  troops  greatly 
diminilhed,  bv  the  plague. 

SECT. 
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SECT,  IT. 

Plagues  among  the  Romans,  &c. 

A  BOUT  the  year  of  Rome  400,  that  UnIv.hift. 
capital  was  vifit'ed  with  a  plague>  xi.  272. 
which  fpi  e.  d  itfeif  over  all  the  territories  of 
the  republic  :  neither  did  it  flop  there  3  the 
Sabines,  the  AEqui,  and  the  Volfci,  fell  a  prey 
to  the  fame  contagion.  It  made  a  terrible 
havock  among  them,  and  fwept  away  vaft 
numbers  of  their  people. 

In  the  confulate  of  P.  Servilius  Prifcus  Univ.hiih 
and  iEbutius  Elva,  a  dreadful  plague  broke*’;  45 2> 
out  at  Rome,  and  fwept  away  almoft  all  the  103 
flower  of  the  youth  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms;  the  fourth  part  of  the  fenators,  the 
greatefi  part  of  the  tribunes,  and  both  the 
con fuls.  Hiftory  calls  it  [almoft]  a  general 
mortality. 

The  two  augurs,  and  the  chief  pried,  died; 
the  dead  were  fo  numerous,  that  they  were 
thrown  into  the  Tyber  without  burial :  the 
calamity  becoming  greater  than  ever,  the 
people  turned  their  thoughts  entirely  to  di¬ 
vine  afliftance ;  and  made  all  their  vows 
upon  the  altars,  and  the  matrons  fwept  the 
temples  with  their  hair,  and  continued  profl- 
rate  in  the  prefence  of  the  gods  ;  till  a  more 
wholefome  leaion  put  an  end  to  the  diftern- 
per,  and  delivered  Rome  from  a  calamity 
which  threatened  her  with  utter  deftru&ion. 

qa  In 
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TT  ,  ...  In  the  confulate  of  T.  Quinetius  and  Cor- 
%i.  5 1  i.  nelius  Coil  us,  there  was  at  Rome  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  drought,  which  occafioned  a  famine, 
that  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  plague  ;  on 
which  occafion, the  Romans  had  recourfeto 
deities  unknown,  and  introduced  new  fu per¬ 
ditions. 

After  the  death  of  Manlius,  the  republic 
Uniwhift.  vvas  threatened  with  new  wars,  and  feveral 
cities  revolted  :  and,  to  add  to  the  misfortune, 

43»  .  .  .  ,  1 

the  plague  raged  in  the  city ;  infomuch  that 
the  military  tribunes  could  not  lead  their 
trooos  into  the  field. 

When  P.  Cu  riatius  and  Sextus  Qmntillius 
ymv.h'ft.  were  confuls  at  Rome,  aim  oft  ail  Italy 
*lf  *  was  afflidted  with  a  plague,  which  fwept 
away  great  numbers  of  citizens :  amongft 
others  were  one  of  the  confuls,  the  conful- 
eled,  the  high-prieft  of  Jupiter,  the  augur, 
fqur  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fenators. 

Unlv.hia,  When  L.  Verus  triumphed  at  Rome  and 
xi.  6o, &  took  the  title  of  Parthicus,  his  return  proved 
zVr  fatal  to  the  whole  world  ;  for  he  carried  the 
plague  into  all  the  provinces  through  which 
he  paired  ;  the  infedion  fpread  through  Italy, 
and  extended  to  the  moft  diftant  countries 
that  were  ftibjed  to,  or  had  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  Rome,  or  Romans,  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  caufed  fuch  of  the  common  people  as 
(lied  to  be  buried  at  his  own  expence ;  and 
fnadeci  fome  laws  concerning  burials  and 

k- 
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fepulchres.  This  plague  was  followed  by  a 
dreadful  famine  ;  by  earthquakes,  inunda¬ 
tions,  and  other  calamities.  It  made  dread¬ 
ful  havock  in  all  provinces  of  the  empire, 
raging  with  great  violence  for  fome  years, 
efpecially  in  Italy,  and  at  Rome,  where  it 
carried  off  many  thoufands,  and,  among  the 
reft,  great  numbers  of  illuftrious  perfons. 

After  a  dreadful  overthrow  of  *the  Sam-  Univ.Mft. 
nites,  the  joy  of  the  Romans  was  damped  byX11*  *35* 
the  plague,  which  made  a  dreadful  havock 
of  the  citizens.  To  appeafe  the  wratn  of  the 
gods,  recourfe  was  had  to  the  ufual  remedy, 
fuperftition :  the  Sibylline  books  were  con- 
fulted  3  and  there  it  was  read,  that  to  put  a 
flop  to  the  plague,  the  god  Efculapius  fhould 
be  brought  to  Rome  from  Epidaurus,  a  city 
of  Peloponnefus,  where  he  was  worfliipped 
under  the  figure  of  a  ferpent.  An  embaffy 
was  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and,  after  a 
whole  year  s  expectation,  the  god  arrived,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  people  :  and  the  plague 
is  faid  to  have  ceafed  loon  after.  * 

Another  time,  when  a  contagion  broke  Univ>lvI(h 
out  at  Rome,  and  made  dreadful  havock  xii.  158. 
both  in  the  city  and  the  country,  recoune 
being  had  to  the  Sibylline  books,  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  there  found,  that  fome  great 
crimes  had  drawn  down  the  wrath  of  hea¬ 
ven  upon  the  republic  :  a  veftal  was  found 
guilty  of  incontinence,  and  condemned  to  be 
buried  alive. 

,  -  Q_4  During 
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Daring  the  difputes  with  Marius,  Rome 
was  reduced  to  a  moft  deplorable  condition  ; 
a  plague  broke  out  among  the  troops  of  Pom- 
pa  us  with  inch  violence,  that  in  a  few  days 
it  carried  off  eleven  thoufand  men  :  and  foon 
after  the  general  hirofelf  was  killed  by  light¬ 
ning. 

1  lie  year  that  Marcellos  died  proved  very 
fickly,  and  many  were  carried  off  by  reigning 
dbtempers :  a  dreadful  plague  raged  an 
Rome,  and  all  the  o.her  cities  of  Italy; 
which,  as  the  lands  were  left  unfilled, 
was  attended  with  a  general  famine.  The 
1  yber  overflowed  and  laid  great  part  of  the 
city  under  water.  Lightning  fell  on  the 
Pantheon,  and  there  dallied  to  pieces  ieveral 
ftatues,  &c.  1  he  populace  imagined  that 

the  gods  vifited  them  with  thefe,  and  threat- 
ned  them  with  other  calamities. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  era- 
peior  Gab. us,  anno  Chrifli  231,  a  di eadful 
plague  breaking  out  in  Ethiopia,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Egypt,  fpread  in  a  fhort  time  over  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  Iwepf  away 
jncicuibie  numbers  of  people,  eipecially  at 
Rome,  where  it  raged  with  great  violence, 

When  Crifpinus  and  ./Elian  us  were  confujs 

Home,  under  the  reign  of  Com  mod  us, 
f  iicre  broke  out  the  mod  dreadful  plague  that 
bad  been  heard  of,  winch  lafted  two  or  three 
years;  if  raged  all  over  Italy,  but  with  moil 
rage  ip  the  city  of  Rome,  where  it  frequently 
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carried  off  above  two  thoufand  in  a  day. — 
Hereupon  the  emperor  was  perfuaded  to  re¬ 
move  to  Laurentum,  a  city  of  Latium,  on 
the  fea  fide  5  fo  called  from  a  grove  of  bay- 
trees  there,  the  fmell  whereof  the  phyficians 
thought  u  fetid  again  ft  the  plague.  And  in 
like  manner  they  nrefcribed  fweet  unguents 
and  odours  to  anoint  their  ears  and  nofes,  to 
keep  out, or  overcome,  the  peftilential  vapour. 
Neverthelefs  the  difeaie  daily  increafed,  and 
fwept  awav  a  multitude  of  men  and  hearts. 

About  the  time  of  the  perfection  under 
Decius,  a  miferabie  plague  much  affiidted 
the  Roman  world,  wherein  Carthage  had  a 
very  deep  (hare;  on  occafion  of  which  St. 
Cyprian  wrote  his  book  of  mortality.  Vaft 
multitudes  were  (wept  away  every  day,  and 
the  fatal  meffengers  of  dead)  called  at  every 
door.  The  ftreets  were  filled  with  the  car- 
caffes  of  the  dead,  which  feemed  to  implore 
the  afliftance  of  the  living,  and  to  challenge 
it  as  a  right  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  hu- 
inanity,  as  that  which  fhortly  themfelves 
might  ftand  in  need  of.  But,  alas,  all 
in  vain,  every  one  trembled,  and  fled,  and 
fhifted  for  himfdf,  deferting  their  deareft 
friends  and  neareft  relations :  none  confider- 
ing  what  might  be  his  own  cafe,  nor  how 
reafonable  it  was  that ’he  fhould  do  for 
another,  what  he  would  another  fhould  do 
for  him  ;  and  if  any  (laid  behind,  it  was  only 
to  make  a  prey. 
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add reded  to  the  inhabitants  of 
in  bragged  of  the  happinefs  of 
his  reign,  which,  he  faid,  had  never  been 
interrupted  or  difturhed  by  wars,  dorms, 
dearth  of  provifions,  contagions,  or  earth¬ 
quakes.  This  exemption  from  the  evils 
that  affiided  other  parts  of  the  empire,  he 
afcribed  to  the  great  care  he  took  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  worth  ip  of  the  gods,  and  perfect¬ 
ing,  with  fire  andiword,  their  enemies,  the 
Chriftians* 

But  Providence  did  not  fail  to  humble  his 
pride,  and  punifh,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  his  cruelty  to  thofe  who  defer ved  it 
lead:  for  the  very  next  winter  proving  ex¬ 
ceeding  dry,  the  drought  produced  a  famine, 
when  no  otherwise  expected,  and  the  famine 
a  dreadful  plague,  attended  with  naufeous 
fores,  which  breaking  out  in  the  face, 
and  efpecially  about  the  eyes,  deprived  of 
fight  an  infinite  number  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  infinite  numbers  dying  in  the 
ci ties,  more  in  the  countries  and  villages ; 
and  the  number  of  hufbandmen  which  had 
formerly  been  very  great,  were  almod  all  of 
them  fwept  away.  This  Eufebius  looks 
upon  as  a  punilhment  from  heaven  upon 
Maximin,  who  fpafing,  out  of  his  great  mer¬ 
cy,  (to  ufe  his  own  ex  predion)  the  lives  of 
feveral  Chriftians,  caufed  their  right  eyes  to 
be  put  out,  in  order  to  didinguifh  them,  by 
that  mark  of  infamy,  from  his  other  fub- 

jedts. 


In.  a  refcript 
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jedts.  To  the  famine  and  plague  which 
ravaged  his  dominions  with  a  fury  hardly  to 
be  expreffed,  was  added  a  deftrudtive  war, 
in  which  Maximin  and  his  army  fuffered 
much.  The  plague  and  famine  were  atten¬ 
ded  with  inexpreffible  miferies  $  and  the 
Chriftians  conducted  themfelves  very  chari¬ 
tably  toward  their  greateft  enemies,  during 
the  time  of  their  diftrefs. 

Anno  Chrifti  261,  the  plague  raged  with  Univ.hift. 
great  violence  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  efpecial-  xv*  43 5* 
ly  at  Rome,  where  it  iwept  off  for  fome  time 
five  thoufand  perfons  a  day.  The  books  of  - 
the  Sibyls  were  confulted;  public  proceffions 
ordained  ;  facrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  the 
author  of  health,  &c.  hut  all  tonopurpofe. 

In  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Univ.hift. 
and  Thrace,  were  grievoufly  afflidted  by  a  xvi.132. 
peflilence  and  famine,  which  fwept  offincre- 
dible  numbers  of  people. 

In  the  fame  reign,  a  terrible  plague  broke  TTnivH4 
out  in  Calabria,  which  foon  fpread  all  over  xvii.  44, 
Sicily,  Greece,  the  iflands  in  the  JEgean  fea, 
and  at  length  reached  Conftantinople;  where 
it  raged  for  three  years  together,  with  fuch 
fury,  that  the  living  were  fcarcely  fufficient 
to  bury  the  dead. 

In  all  ancient  hiftory  there  is  no  account  Mcad 
of  any  plague  fo  dreadful  as  that  which  Univ.hift. 
broke  out  at  Conflantinople  in  the  time  of  Hodges 
Juflinian,  anno  543  :  it  is  faid  to  have  fpread  dePdle# 
gll  over  the  earth,  and  raged  with  great  fury. 
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In  55 S  it  broke  out  afrefh  at  Conftantinople, 
8nd  fwept  off  many  thoufands  of  people.  It 
3*sfaidto  have  lafted  fifty-two  years. 

During  the  reign  of  julian5  the  Roman 
empire  was  afflicted  with  grievous  calami¬ 
ties:  dreadful  earthquakes  in  every  province; 
moft  of  the  cities  of  Pa’aedine,  Sicily,  and 
Greece,  were  overturned  ;  not  one  city  was 
left  (landing  in  all  Libya,  and  but  one  in 
Greece  :  Nice  was  utterly  ruined,  and  Con- 
flantinople  greatly  damaged.  The  temples 
of  Apollo  at  Rome  and  Daphne,  were,  about 
the  fame  time,  confumed  by  fire.  The  fea, 
in  feveral  places,  broke  in  upon  the  land,  and 
deflroyed  whole  cities,  with  their  inhabitants. 
At  Alexandria,  the  lea,  retiring,  during  an 
earthquake,  returned  afterward  with  loch 
violence  that  it  laid  under  water  feveral  tow- ns 
and  villages,  .and  drowned  an  incredible 
number  of  people.  To  thefe  calamities  was 
added  a  general  drought,  which  laded  till  the 
winter  was  fpent,  and  produced  an  univerfaj 
famine;  the  famine  was  followed  by  a  dread¬ 
ful  plague,  carrying  off  great  numbers  of 
men  and  cattle.  The  great  and  populous 
metropolis  was  reduced  to  fuch  miferies  as 
can  hardly  be  expreffed. 

In  1025,  the  fourth  of  Romanus’s  reign,  a 
dreadful  plague  broke  out  in  Cappadocia, 
and  raged  with  fuch  violence  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  as  well  as  in  Paphlagonia  and  Arme* 
nia,  that  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to 

abandon 
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abandon  their  dwellings,  and  retire  to  other  Univ.hitL 
parts  of  the  empire.  X1V%  574* 

When  Rome  was  befieged  by  the  Goths, 
and  defended  by  Belifarius,  the  citizens  la¬ 
boured  under  a  fatal  famine  and  plague, 
which  made  dreadful  havock  among  them.. 

Under  the  emperor  Gallus  there  died  fo  com!, 
many  in  the  Ead,  Wed,  and  South,  that  fe- 
veral  countries  feemed  deditute  of  inhabitants, 
and  for  a  long  time  remained  uninhabited  : 
which  occafioned  St.  Cyprian  to  write  his 
book  De  Mcrtalitate . 

The  Ecien^,  a  people  of  Bceotia,  with 
their  king,  were  all  deftrqyed  by  a  plague  ; 
fo  that  the  Hyantes  and  AS  ones  came  in  their 
dead  to  people  the  land. 

Jn  Africa  there  died  in  one  plague  a  million 
and  an  hundred  thou  land  perfons. 

The  total  ruin  cfRadlica  (ancient  Sicyon)  Univ.hUt, 
is  attributed  to  a  grievous  pedilence,  dip-  vi.  150. 
pofed  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Turks, 
about  a  century  ago,  for  having  turned  a 
church  into  a  mofque;  which  they  concluded 
from  the  Vaivodes  (who  had  given  the 
orders)  falling  down  dead  the  firft  time  the 
Alcoran  was  read  in  it  :  immediately  after 
which  that  grievous  didemper  fell  upon  the 
inhabitants,  which  fwept  them  almod  all 
away,  fo  that  it  hath  never  been  re-peopled 
iince. 

In  the  1 8th  year  of  the  Hejra,  the  lad  of  Mod.  Un, 
Abes  Beer,  Paledine  was  afilidted  with 

te.p- 
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terrible  earthquake,  whofe  (hocks  continued* 
with  intermiffions,  for  thirty  days;  which 
was  fucceeded  by  a  peftilence,  which  carried 
off  abundance  of  people.  About  the  fame 
time  a  comet,  in  the  form  of  a  fiery  beam, 
was  feen,  which  ftretched  itfelf  from  North 
to  South,  remaining  vifible  for  thirty  days, 
fometimes  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a 
flaming  fword. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  Hejra,  an 
Mod.  Un.  epidemical  diftemper  raged  at  Medina,  which 
Hitt.  i.  fpread  itfelfover  all  the  adjacent  territory,  and 
<83'  (wept  away  abundance  of  people.  The  plague 
alfo  the  fame  year  made  dreadful  ravages  in 
Syria:  the  Modems  there  had  twenty-five 
thoufand  men  carried  off  by  the  peftilence. 
The  mortality  occafioned  by  the  plague  in 
Arabia  and  Syria  was  fo  frightful,  that  the 
Arabs  (filed  that  year.  The  Year  of  Deftruc- 
tion. 

Shiruych,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Sirfes, 
Hift.'i.  king  of  Perfia,  had  a  very  (hort  and  unhappy 
40.  reign  ;  the  kingdom  being  afflidled  with  fa¬ 
mine  and  peftilence  at  once,  and  his  fubjedts 
generally  difaftected  :  he  abandoned  himfelf 
to  melancholy,  which  brought  on  him  a 
fever,  and  the  plague,  and  foon  put  a  period 
to  his  days. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Modern  Plagues. 

rT"'HE  plague  we  read  of  In  thefe  Summari8 
j[  parts  of  the  world,  fince  the  Chriftian  ofEogL 
sera,  was  in  Britain,  in  the  years  447,  448,  in  Chr°n' 
the  reign  of  Vortiger  5  when  was  fuch  plen-  Good w. 
ty,  that  through  incontinent  riotous  living  9« 
enfued  great  pdWence  and  mortality,  which  Univ. 
dedroyed  fuch  a  multitude  of  people,  that  Hift-  xlx* 
the  living  fcantly  fufficed  to  bury  the  dead.  172 * 

Paris,  and  many  other  parts  of  France, 
anno  583,  were  affiidted  with  a  difeafe  called 
the  plague  in  the  groin,  from  the  part  in  9* 
which  it  appeared.  It  feemed  to  burn  thofe 
who  were  infe&ed  with  it,  and  afflicted  them 
with  mod  intolerable  pains,  making  an  efchar 
in  a  diort  time,  as  if  done  by  an  adtual  cau¬ 
tery.  It  made  dreadful  havock  among  man¬ 
kind  >  and  the  greated  part  of  them  died 
with  dreadful  fhrieks  and  cries. 

Anno  978,  the  bloody-dux,  the  burning  s 
fever,  with  divers  other  maladies  vexed  the  En?.’cti u 
people  throughout  England.  36* 

March  i,  1048,  and  February  14,  1247,  Qoodw. 
were  great  earthquakes  in  feveral  parts  of  o,  10.  " 
England,  efpecially  at  London,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  :  which  were  followed 
by  great  peftilence  and  mortality  of  men  and 
beads.  Lightnings  fet  feveral  towns  and 
corn-fields  on  fire ;  which  occafioned  fuch 
9  famine 
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*  • 

Vide  Mif-  famine  that  an  horfe-load  of  wheat  was  fold 
cel.  Cu-  for  five  (hillings. 

rioi  o 

In  io86,  the  twentieth  year  of  William 
Goodw.  the  pirft,  through  unfeafonabSe  weather  and 
Sum.  great  rains,  there  happened  a  famine  :  Eng- 
Eng.Chr.  lande  was  vexed  with  manye  plagues  :  great 
moroyne  fell  among  the  catteil ;  brennynge 
fewers ;  and  honger  emong  people ;  greate 
bareyneffes  upon  the  earth ;  and  muche 
hurte  was  done  in  many  places  by  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  fyre :  and  fpecially  in  London, 
where  part  of  Paules  was  brent  the  viii.  of 
Ja!y. 

Sum.  1093,  the  feventh  of  William  the  Second* 

Eng.Chr.  tjie  pefhiIenCe  was  fo  great  that  many  lay 

unburied. 

1094,  The  eighth  of  William  the  Second, 
murreyn  of  men  grieved  Englande  fo  fharp- 
]y>  that  tillage  of  the  earth  was  layd  afyde  for 
x  yere,  whereby  enfued  gret  honger  and 
icarfity  the  yeres  folowing. 

Suni  1 1 1 2,  The  thirteenth  of  Henry  the  Firft, 

Eng. Chr.  was  a  hard  winter;  death  ot  men,  fcarfity 
4°'  of  victuals,  and  murrain  of  hearts. 

G  ^  12  59,  There  was  a  great  peftilence  in 

1C.  England,  occafioned  by  the  famine  of  the 
preceding  year ;  which  was  fo  great,  that 
many  were  forced  to  feed  upon  horfe-flefh 
and  barks  of  trees :  and  twenty  thoufand 
people  were  faid  to  be  ftarved  to  death,  for 
want,  in  London  only. 


In 
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In  1315,  there  was  fo  great  famine  in  Goodw. 
England,  thathorfesanddogs  were  commonly  1°. 
eaten  ;  and  prifoners  plucked  thofe  to  pieces 
that  were  newly  brought  in  among  them, 
and  ate  them  half  alive.  The  famine  con¬ 
tinued  three  years,  and  ended  in  a  mod  ter¬ 
rible  peftilence  :  the  cattle  which  fed  on  the 
corrupt  grafs  died,  which  made  their  flefh 
fufpeded  of  being  unwholefome  :  for  which 
reafon  horfe  flefh  was  accounted  a  great  de- 
licacy. 

The  greateft  mortality  that  ever  was 
known  happened  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  plague  feized 
country  after  country  for  five  years  together. 

This  peftilence  was  univerfal  in  our  hemif- 
phere ;  there  was  neither  city,  town,  nor 
houfe,  but  was  invaded  by  it.  It  fir  ft  began 
among  the  Turks  in  the  kingdom  of  Cathay,  Echard 
in  Alia,  in  the  year  1346,  by  an  intolerable  HlfhEnS 
ftench  which  arofe  from  the  earth,  and  con-  u  3 
fumed  and  devoured  above  two  hundred  Goodw.- 
leagues  of  the  country  ;  not  only  trees  were  lo>  IU 
deftroyed,  but  the  very  ftones  themfelves  were 
deftroyed.  The  air  was  infedted  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  fmall  ferpents,  and  other  infedts 
fell  down  dead  from  it.  From  Cathay  it 
paffed  into  other  parts  of  Afia ;  it  raged  in 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Africa,  Syria,  and 
Eaft  Indies  :  at  laft  it  took  its  progrefs  into 
Europe,  where  it  made  terrible  devaluations., 
even  to  the  utmoft  extremities  of  the  North. 
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In  1 347,  feme  fhips  from  the  Levant  carried  it 
to  Sicily,  Pifa,  Genoa,  &c.  In  1348,  it  got 
into  Savoy,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Catalonia, 
Caftile,  Florence,  &c.  In  1349,  it  feized 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Flanders ; 
the  next  year,  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Denmark :  In  all  places  where  it  came  it 
made  fuch  heavy  definition,  that  it  is'  faid 
it  difpeopled  the  earth  of  more  than  half  its 
inhabitants.,  The  earth  was  filled  with 
graves,  the  air  with  cries  and  lamentations ! 

*  In  the  year  1348  there  happened  at 
Florence  (the  fineft  city  in  Italy)  a  mod 
terrible  plague  ;  which  broke  out  fome  years 
before  in  the  Levant,  and  after  paffing  from 
place  to  place,  and  making  incredible  havock 
all  the  way,  now  reached  the  Weft  ;  (where, 
fpite  of  all  the  means  that  art  and  human 
forefight  could  fuggeft,  as  keeping  the  city 
dear  from  filth,  and  excluding  all  fufpedted 
perfoos ;  notwithftanding  frequent  confulta- 
tions  what  elfe  was  to  be  done  $  not  omitting 
prayers  to  God  in  frequent  proceffions)  in 
the  fpring  of  the  foregoing  year  it  began  to 
fliew  itfelf  in  a  fad  and  wonderful  manner  $ 
and  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the 
Eaft  (where  bleeding  at  the  nofe  was  the 
fatal  prognoflic) ;  here  there  appeared  certain 
tumours  in  the  groin,  or  under  the  arm-pits, 

*  Boccace  published  his  Decameron  in  1348,  at  a 
time  when  the  city  of  Florence  was  made  defolate,  and 
simoft  a  defart,  by  a  cruel  plague, 
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fame  as  big  as  a  fmall  apple,  others  as  an  egg; 
and  afterwards  purple  fpots  in  mod:  parts  of 
the  body  ;  in  fome  cafes  large,  and  but  few 
in  number,  in  others  led,  and  more  nume¬ 
rous,  both  forts  the  ufual  meffengers  of  death. 
To  the  cure  of  this  malady,  neither  medical 
knowledge,  nor  the  power  of  drugs,  were  of 
any  effedt  ;  "whether  becaufe  the  difeafe  was 
in  its  own  nature  mortal,  or  that  the  phyfi- 
cians  (the  number  of  whom,  taking  quacks 
and  women  pretenders  into  the  account,  was 
grown  very  great)  could  form  no  juft  idea 
of  the  caufe,  nor  confequently  ground  a  true 
method  of  cure  ;  which  ever  was  the  reafon, 
few  or  none  efcaped;  but  they  generally  died 
the  third  day  from  the  ftrft  appearance  of  the 
fymptoms,  without  a  fever.  And  the  difeafe, 
by  being  communicated  from  the  fick  to  the 
well,  feemed  daily  to  get  an  head,  and  to  rage 
the  more,  as  fire  will  do  by  laying  on  com- 
buftibles.  Nor  was  it  given  by  converfing 
only,  or  coming  near  the  fick,  but  even  by 
touching  their  cloaths,  or  any  thing  that  they 
had  touched.  It  is  wonderful  what  I  am 
going  to  relate,  which  had  I  not  feen  it  'with 
my  own  eyes,  were  there  not  many  witneffes 
to  atteft  it  befides  myfelf,  I  fhould  never  ven¬ 
ture  to  relate,  however  credibly  I  might  have 
been  informed  of  it :  Such,  1  fay,  was  the 
quality  of  the  peftilential  matter,  as  to  pafs 
not  only  from  man  to  man,  but  what  is  more 

R  2  ftrange. 
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ftrange,  and  has  been  often  known,  that 
any  thing  belonging  to  the  infeded,  if 
touched  by  any  other  creature,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  infed,  and  even  kill  that  creature  in  a 
fliort  fpace  of  time  :  and  one  inftance  of 
this  kind,  I  took  particular  notice  of;  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  rags  of  a  poor  man  juft  dead,  be¬ 
ing  thrown  into  the  ftreet,  and  two  hogs 
coming  by  at  the  fame  time,  and  rooting 
amongft  them,  and  (baking  them  about  in 
their  mouths,  in  lefs  than  an  hour  turned 
round  and  died  on  the  fpot.  Thefe  accidents, 
and  others  of  the  like  fort,  occafioned  many 
fears  and  devices  among  thofe  people  that 
furvived,  all  tending  to  the  fame  unchari¬ 
table  and  cruel  end  ;  which  was  to  avoid  the 
ftck,  and  every  thing  that  had  been  near 
them,  expeding  by  that  means  to  fave  them- 
felves.  And  feme  holding  it  bed  to  live 
temperately,  and  to  avoid  exceffes  of  all  kinds, 
made  parties,  and  (but  themfelves  up  from 
the  reft  of  the  world;  eating  and  drinking 
moderately  of  the  beft,  and  diverting  them- 
ielves  with  mufkk,  and  other  fuch  entertain¬ 
ments  as  they  could  have  within  doors ;  ne¬ 
ver  liftening  to  any  thing  without  to  make 
them  uneafy.  Others  maintained  free  liv¬ 
ing  to  be  a  better  prefervative,  and  would 
baulk  no  paffion  or  appetite  they  wifhed  to 
gratify,  drinking  and  revelling  inceflantly 
from  tavern  to  tavern,  or  in  private  houfes  ; 
which  were  frequently  found  deferred  by  the 

owners* 
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owners,  and  therefore  common  to  every  one ; 
yet  avoiding,  with  all  this  irregularity,  to 
come  near  the  infedled.  And  fuch  at  that 
time  was  the  publick  diftrefs,  that  the  laws, 
human  and  divine,  were  no  more  regarded  ; 
for  the  officers  to  put  them  in  force  being 
either  dead,  fick,  or  in  want  of  perfons  to 
affift  them,  everyone  did  juft  as  they  pleafed. 
A  third  fort  of  people  chofe  a  method  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two ;  and  not  confining  them- 
felves  to  rules  of  diet  like  the  former,  and 
yet  avoiding  the  intemperance  of  the  latter  ; 
but  eating  and  drinking  what  their  appetites 
required,  they  walked  every  where  with 
odours  and  nofegays  to  fmell  to  ;  as  holding 
it  beft  to  corroborate  the  brain :  for  they 
fuppofed  the  whole  atmofphere  to  be  tainted 
with  the  ftink  of  dead  bodies,  arifing  partly 
from  the  diftemper  itfelf,  and  partly  from 
the  fermenting  of  the  medicines  within 
them.  Others  of  a  more  cruel  difpofition 
(as  perhaps  the  moft  fafe  to  themfelves)  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  only  remedy  was  to  avoid  it : 
perfuaded  therefore  of  this,  and  taking  care 
for  themfelves  only,  men  and  women  in 
great  numbers  left  the  city,  their  houfes, 
relations  and  effects,  and  fled  into  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  as  if  the  wrath  of  God  had  been  re- 
ftrained  to  vifit  thofe  only  within  the  walls  of 
the  city,  or  elfe  concluding,  that  none  ought 
to  ftay  in  a  place  doomed  to  deftru&ion. 
Divided  as  they  were,  neither  did  all  die,  nor 
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all  efcape ;  but  falling  fick  indifferently,  as 
well  thofe  of  one,  as  of  another  opinion  >  they 
who  firflfet  the  example  by  forfaking  others, 
now  languilhed  themfelves  without  mercy* 
I  pafs  over  the  little  regard  that  citizens  and 
relations  fliewed  to  each  other  5  for  terror 
was  fuch,  that  a  brother  even  fled  from  his 
brother,  a  wife  from  her  hufband,  and  (what 
is  more  uncommon)  a  parent  from  its  own 
child.  Chi  which  account  numbers  that  fell 
fick  could  have  no  help  but  what  the  charity 
of  friends  (who  were  very  few)  or  the  ava- 
rice  of  fervants  fupplied  ;  and  even  thefe 
were  fcarce,  and  at  extravagant  wages,  and 
to  little  ufed  to  the  bufinefs,  that  they  were 
fit  only  to  reach  what  was  called  for,  and 
obferve  when  they  died  :  and  their  defire  of 
getting  money  often  coil:  them  their  lives. 
From  the  defertion  of  friends  and  fcarcity  of 
ferwants,  an  unheard-of  cuftom  prevailed  j 
no  lady,  however  young  and  handfome, 
would  difdain  being  attended  by  a  man-few- 
vant,  whether  young  or  old  it  mattered  not. 
Many  loll  their  lives  who  might  have  efcap- 
ed  had  they  been  looked  after  at  all.  So 
that  between  the  fcarcity  of  fervants,  and 
violence  of  the  difcemper,  fuch  numbers  were 
continually  dying,  as  made  it  terrible  to  hear 
as  well  as  to  behold.  Whence,  from  their 
necefiity,  many  cuftoms  were  introduced 
different  from  what  had  before  been  known 
in  the  city.  It  had  been  ufual,  as  now  it  is. 
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for  the  women  who  were  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours  to  the  deceafed,  to  meet  together  at  his 
houfe,  and  to  lament  with  his  relations ;  at 
the  fame  time  the  men  would  get  together  at 
the  door,  with  a  number  of  clergy  according 
to  the  perfon’s  circumftances ;  and  the  corps 
was  carried  by  perfons  of  his  own  rank,  with 
the  folemnity  of  tapers  and  finging,  to  that 
church  where  the  perfon  defired  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  ;  which  cuftom  was  now  laid  afi.de ; 
and,  fo  far  from  having  a  croud  of  women 
to  lament  over  them,  that  great  numbers 
pafled  out  of  the  world  without  a  ungle  per— 
ion :  and  few  had  the  tears  of  their  friends 
at  their  departure,  but  thofe  friends  would 
laugh  and  make  themfelves  merry ;  for  even 
the  women  had  learned  to  poftpone  every 
other  concern  to  that  of  their  own  lives.  Nor 
was  a  corpfe  attended  with  more  than  ten 
or  a  dozen,  nor  thofe  citizens  of  credit,  but 
fellows  hired  for  the  purpofe ;  who  would 
put  themfelves  under  the  bier  and  carry  it 
with  all  poffible  hafte  to  the  neareft  church, 
and  the  corpfe  was  interred  without  any  great 
ceremony,  where  they  could  find  room. 
With  regard  to  the  lower  fort,  and  many  of 
middling  rank,  the  fcene  was  ftiil  more  a:- 
fedting;  for  they  Haying  at  home,  either 
through  poverty  or  hopes  of  fuccour  in  diftrefs, 
fell  fick  daily  by  thoufands,  and  (having  no¬ 
body  to  attend  them)  generally  died  ;  feme 
breathed  their  laft  in  the  ftreets,  and  oth - 
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fhut  up  in  their  own  houfes ;  where  the 
flench  that  came  from  them  made  the  fir  ft 
difcovery  of  their  deaths  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Every  place  was  filled  with  the  dead  ! 
A  method  now  was  taken  (as  well  out  of 
regard  to  the  living  as  pity  to  the  dead)  for 
the  neighbours,  affifted  with  porters  they 
could  meet  &ith,  to  clear  all  the  houfes,  and 
lay  the  bodies  at  the  doors  $  and  every  morn¬ 
ing  great  numbers  might  be  feen  brought  out 
in  this  manner ;  from  whence  they  were 
carried  away  in  biers  or  tables,  two  or  three 
at  a  time  ;  fometimes  it  happened  that  a  wife 
and  hufband,  two  or  three  brothers,  a  father 
and  ion,  have  been  laid  in  together.  It  has 
been  obierved  alfo,  that  whilft  two  or  three 
priefts  have  walked  before  a  corpfe  with 
their  crucifix,  two  or  three  fets  of  porters 
have  fallen  in  with  them  5  and  where  they 
knew  but  or  one,  they  have  buried  fix,  eight, 
or  more  ;  nor  was  there  any  to  follow  and 
ilied  a  few  tears  over  them  $  tor  things  were 
come  to  that  pafs,  that  men’s  lives  were  no 
more  *  egai tied  than  the  lives  of  fo  many 
beads.  Hence  it  plainly  appeared,  that,  what 
the  wifeft  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
ana  by  a  common  train  of  calamities  could 
litvci  be  taught,  namely,  to  bear  them  pa¬ 
tiently,  this,  by  the  excels  of  thole  calamities, 
wa^  now  grown  a  familiar  lefion  to  the  nioft 
lim pie  and  unthinking.  The  confecrated 
ground  no  longer  contained  the  numbers 

which 
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which  were  continually  brought  thither, 
efpecially  as  they  were  defirous  of  laying 
every  one  in  the  parts  allotted  to  their  fami¬ 
lies  ;  they  were  forced  to  dig  trenches,  and 
to  put  them  in  by  hundreds,  piling  them  up 
as  goods  are  flowed  in  a  (hip,  and  throwing 
in  a  little  earth  till  they  were  filled  up  to  the 
top.  Not  to  rake  any  further  into  the 
particulars  of  our  mifery,  I  (hall  obferve, 
that  it  fared  no  better  with  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  ;  for  to  omit  the  different  caftles  about  us 
(which  prefented  the  fame  view  in  miniature 
with  the  city)  you  might  fee  the  poor  dif- 
trefled  labourers,  with  their  families,  without 
either  the  plague  of  phyficians  or  help  of 
fervants,  languifhing  in  the  highways,  in  the 
fields,  and  in  their  own  houfes,  and  dying 
rather  like  cattle  than  human  creatures ; 
growing  diffolute  in  their  manners  like  the 
citizens,  and  carelefs  of  every  thing,  as  fup- 
pofing  every  day  to  be  their  laft,  their  thoughts 
were  not  fo  much  employed  how  to  improve, 
as  to  make  ufe  of  their  fubftance  for  their 
prefent  fupport.  Whence  it  happened  that  the 
flocks,  herds,  &c.  and  the  dogs  themfelves, 
ever  faithful  to  their  maffers,  being  driven 
from  their  own  homes,  would  wander  (no  re¬ 
gard  being  had  to  them)  among  the  forfaken 
harvefl: ;  and  many  times,  after  they  had  fil¬ 
led  themfelves  in  the  day,  would  return  of 
their  own  accord  like  rational  creatures  at 
night.  What  can  I  fay  more,  if  I  return  to 
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the  city  ?  unlefs  that  fuch  was  the  cruelty  of 
heaven,  and  perhaps  of  men,  that  between 
March  and  July  following,  it  is  pretty  certain 
upwards  of  100,000  foals  perifhed  in  the 
city  only  ;  whereas,  before  that  calamity,  it 
was  not  fuppofed  to  have  contained  fo  many 
inhabitants.  What  magnificent  dwellings, 
what  noble  palaces,  were  then  depopulated 
to  the  laft  perfon  l  What  families  extindl ! 
What  riches  and  vaft  poffeffions  left,  and  no 
known  heir  to  inherit!  What  numbers  of  both 
fexes,  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  youth, 
whom  in  the  morning,  neither  Galen,  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  or  Efculapius  himfelf  but  would 
have  declared  in  perfedl  health,  after  dining 
heartily  with  their  friends  here,  have  fuppect 
with  their  departed  friends  in  the  other 
world  !  Thefe  miferies  left  the  city  a! moil 

S' 

without  inhabitants. 

In  England  this  plague  broke  out  fir  ft  in 
Dorfetfhire,  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
and  in  the  fame  month  was  in  divers  places 
in  the  kingdom,  and  foon  fpread  itfelf  all  over 
the  nation.  Some  fay  there  died  at  Nor- 
wich  (others,  more  probably,  at  London)  in 
fix  months,  fifty-feven  thoufand  three  hun¬ 
dred  feventy-four :  in  Yarmouth  in  one  year, 
feven  thoufand  fifty-two  men  befides  women  %  . 
before  which  time  the  parfonage  there  wa» 
worth  feven  hundred  marks  a-year,  and  af¬ 
terwards  fcarcely  worth  forty  pounds.  In  the 
£  a-ports  of  Dorfetfhire  it  deftroyed  almoft  all 
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the  Inhabitants :  it  paffed  into  DevonGhire,  Bake.r,s 
and  Somerfetfhire  as  far  as  Briftol :  and  Chron. 
though  the  Gloucefterihire  people  cut  off  all  Gooawin 
communication  with  that  city,  yet  it  reached 
Gloucefter,  Oxford,  London  r  and  fpreading 
itfelf  all  over  England,  it  made  fuch  havock 
among  the  people,  that  fcarcelyone  in  ten,  of 
all  ranks  and  degrees,  were  left  alive  :  the 
church-yards  being  infufficient  to  bury  the 
dead,  certain  fields  were  appointed  tor  that 
purpofe.  A  parliament  being  fummoned  to 
meet  the  middle  of  January,  was  prorogued 
to  a  fortnight  after  Eafter ;  and  then  refpited 
til!  a  new  fumraons. 

London  efpecially  felt  the  effeds  of  its  Lond, 
fury,  where,  in  one  year,  above  fifty  thou-  Remb* 
fand  were  buried  in  one  church-yard,  called  49’ 
Ciftertians.  It  broke  out  about  Alhallontide 
(November  i.)  in  1348,  and  continued  till 

1357* 

The  charter-houfe  at  London  was  found-* 
ed  upon  occafion  of  this  great  plague. 

When  church-yards  were  not  fufficient  to 
receive  the  dead,  but  men  were  forced  to 
chufe  fields  for  burying- places,  Ralph  Strat¬ 
ford,  bifhop  ofLondon,  1348,  bought  a  piece 
of  ground  called  No  Man's  Land,  containing 
three  acres,  lying  without  the  walls  on  the 
north  part,  between  the  lands  of  the  abbot  of 
Weftminfter  and  thofe  of  the  prior  of  St. 

John,  which  he  inclofed  with  a  brick  wall, 
and  dedicated  it  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, 

and 
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and  built  a  chapel  thereon.  This  remained 
till  lately,  as  a  burying-place  for  fuch  as  des¬ 
perately  ended  their  lives,  or  were  executed 
for  felony  5  who  were  fetched  there  ufually 
in  a  ciofe  cart,  veiled  over,  and  covered  with 
black,  having  a  plain  white  crofs  thwarted, 
and  at  the  fore-end  a  St.  John’s  crofs  with¬ 
out,  a  bell  within  ringing  (by  the  motion  of 
the  cart)  whereby  the  fame  might  be  heard 
when  it  palled  :  this  was  called  The  Friars 
Cart.  The  chapel  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a  dwelling  houfe,  and  the  burial  plot 
into  a  garden,  retaining  'the  old  name  of 
Pardon  church-yard. 

About  the  fame  time  Sir  Walter  Mayny, 
Lord  of  Mayny,  born  at  Cambray,  who  ferv- 
ed  in  the  wars  with  the  Duke  of  Lancafter, 
confidering  the  great  danger  of  burying  in 
church-yards  during  the  great  plague,  pur- 
chafed  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  No 
Man’s  Land,  called  Spittal  Croft,  then  be¬ 
longing  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital,  contain¬ 
ing  thirteen  acres  and  a  rood,  without  the  bars 
of  Smithfield,  near  St.  John’s  ftreet ;  which 
he  caiifed  to  be  inclofed  for  burials,  and  con- 
fecrated  by  Ralph  Stratford,  bilhop  of 
London. 

In  confideration  of  the  number  of  chrif- 
tian  people  here  buried,  Sir  Walter  caufea  a 
chapel  to  be  built ;  where,  for  the  fpace  of 
twenty-three  years,  offerings  were  made,  and 
maiTes  faid,  for  the  fouls  of  fo  many  chridians 
4-  de— 
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departed  :  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  above  an 
hundred  thoufand  bodies  of  chriftian  people 
had  in  that  place  been  buried.  The  knight 
purchafed  the  ground  for  the  burial  of  peo¬ 
ple,  travellers,  and  others  that  fhould  die 
thereabouts. 

Above  fifty  thoufand  perfons,  who  died  of 
the  plague  in  one  year,  were  here  buried. 

In  memory  whereof  lord  Walter  Mayny,  in 
1371,  built  a  chapel  on  the  fame  ground, 
and  founded  a  houfe  for  Carthufian  monks ; 
and  caufed  an  account  thereof  to  be  written 
on  a  plate  of  brafs,  faftened  to  a  crofs  of  done 
in  the  laid  church-yard,  and  to  be  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  charter-houfe. 

Ce  The  deaths  in  London  was  fo  very  ve«  Qfc 
cc  hement  and  (harp,  that  over  the  bodyes  " 
<c  buryed  in  churches  and  church-yardes, 

“  monasteries,  and  other  accuftomed  bury- 

ing  places,  was  buryed  in  the  Charter- 
<c  houfe  yarde  of  London,  L.  M.  perfons. 

<c  And  alfo  many  perfons  of  good  credite  yet 
“  liuing  in  the  citie  of  London  affirme  that 
<c  they  have  redde  the  lyke,  written  on  a 
cc  plate  of  laton,  faftened  on  a  crofle  of  ftone 
cc  in  the  fame  Charter-houfe  church-yarde  : 
cc  and  alfo  to  have  feen  recorded  in  one  olde 
“  booke  of  the  fayd  Charter-houfe,  that  at 
“  thattyme  the  fayd  mortalitie  was  fo  great 
“  that  there  remayned  not  the  tenth  perfon 
u  alyue  throughout  the  realms. 
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In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  fame  king 
Edward  the  third,  1361,  another  peftilence 
raged  in  England,  (which  was  called  the  Se¬ 
cond  Peftilence) :  among  the  reft  it  deprived 
the  kingdom  of  Henry  Duke  of  Lancafter, 
the  mod  efteemed  of  all  the  Englifh  lords : 
he  was  commonly  called  The  Good  Duke  : 
his  death  was  greatly  lamented. 

Of  this  plague  alfo  died  Reginald  lord 
Cobh  am,  and  Walter  Fitz- warren,  two  fa¬ 
mous  men  ;  the  bifhops  of  London,  Ely, 
Worcefter,  Lincoln,  and  Chichefter. 

In  France  it  raged  feven  or  eight  years  by 
fits,  invading  all  forts  of  people  without  dif- 
tindtion,  both  in  town  and  country.  There 
died  of  it  this  year  more  than  thirty  thoufand 
people  at  Paris:  and  nine  cardinals  and  fe* 
venty  prelates,  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

Anno  1368,  in  the  forty-third  of  Edward 
the  third,  was  a  third  mortality,  or  pefti¬ 
lence,  whereof, died  much  people:  among 
others,  Blanch,  duchefs  of  Lancafter. 

1 375,  The  fiftieth  of  Edward  the  third, 
many  wonderful  iickneffes  fell  among  the 
people,  as  well  in  Italy  as  England,  whereof 
died  an  incredible  great  number. 

In  the  year  1379,  the  third  of  king  Ri¬ 
chard  the  fecond,  there  was  fuch  peftilence 
that  moil  people  died,  and  the  land  became 
almoft  defolate.  The  mortality  was  fo  great 
in  the  north  of  England  as  never  had  been 
known  before  *  which  the  Scots  taking  ad¬ 
vantage 
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vantage  of,  ravaged  thofe  parts,  and  killed 
fuch  as  were  fick  of  the  plague,  and  not  able 
to  defend  themfelves,  and  drove  mcft  that 
remained  out  of  the  country:  but  the  difeafe 
likewite  feizing  Scotland,  caufed  a  truce  to  be 
concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

In  1390^  the  fourteenth  of  Richard  the 
fecond,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  conquered 
Galicia,  and  made  league  with  the  king  of 
Portugal :  but,  by  great  mortality,  he  was 
forced  to  difmifs  his  people,  and  ftiortly  after 
loft  all  he  had  won.  And  upon  the  ninth  of 
1391,  the  fun  appeared  red  through 
certain  dufkv  clouds,  and  gave  but  little  light 
from  noon  till  fun-fet  $  it  continued  fo  for  fix 
weeks  ;  and  the  fame  time  was  a  great  mor¬ 
tality  at  Norfolk  and  many  other  places,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  plague,  infomuch  that  it 
refembled  the  great  plague.  In  the  city  of 
York  eleven  thoufand  perfons  were  buried. 

In  1407,  the  eighth  of  king  Henry  the 
fourth,  a  terrible  plague  raged  at  London, 
which  fwept  away  thirty  thoufand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  king  not  daring  to  ftay  in  Lon¬ 
don  whilft  the  peftilence  made  fuch  ravages, 
retired  to  the  caftle  of  Leeds  in  Kent ;  from 
whence  going  by  fea  to  Norfolk  within  fight 
of  land  he  was  attacked  by  French  pirates, 
who  took  four  of  his  fhips,  that  wherein  he 
was  narrowlv  efcaping. 

A  terrible  famine  raged  anno  1438,  in  the 
feign  of  Henry  the  fix t h,  both  in  England 
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and  France;  the  dearth  was  fo  great  in 
England,  the  poor  made  them  bread  of 
fetches,  peafon,  and  fern  roots  ;  which  famine 
was  followed  by  a  plague ;  which  prevented 
the  generals  on  both  fides  from  forming  any 
great  projects. 

In  the  feventeenth  year  of  king  Edward 
the  fourth,  fo  great  a  peftilence  reigned  in 
London,  and  divers  other  parts  of  England, 
that  it  fvvept  away  more  people  in  four 
months  than  the  wars  had  done  in  fifteen 
years  :  and  in  his  nineteenth  year  was 
peftilence,  which  beginning  at  the  latter  end 
of  September  (1478),  continued  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November  twelve-month  follow¬ 
ing  (1479);  in  which  fpace  innumerable 
people  died. 

In  the  fifteenth  of  Henry  the  feventh,  an¬ 
no  1499,  1 500,  in  the  (urn me r  time  the  air 
was  corrupted,  and  a  great  plague  enfued, 
which  carried  off  abundance  of  people,  efpe- 
cially  in  and  about  London,  where  it  was 
computed  there  died  of  the  peftilence  that  year 
about  thirty  thoufand  perfons :  the  like  had 
not  been  for  many  years. 

The  king,  after  frequent  changing  of 
Ld.  Veru-  places,  went  over  to  Calais,  to  avoid  the  in- 
lam’s  feftion,  where  he  ftaid  till  the  danger  was 

T  T  V  7  T  j  7  ^  O 

lien,  v  .  over#  The  mortality  was  fo  great  in  coun¬ 
try  villages,  among  farmers  and  hufband- 
men,  that  entire  families  died  of  it,  and  many 
houfes  were  left  defolate. 
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In  1510,  there  was  an  epidemical  head**  Good  vfn 
ach  among, the  Germans,  attended  with  a  dp /.  om 
kind  of  diflrablion  and  giddinefs,  with  fwel- 
lings  behind  the  ears,  which  deftroyed  great 
numbers.  Alfo  the  epidemical  difeafe  called 
Coqueluche ,  becaufe  it  a  fib  died  the  head  with 
a  very  heavy  pain  :  there  was  like  wife  a 
great  pain  in  the  ftomach,  finall  of  the 
back,  and  calves  of  the  legs,  attended  with 
a  burning  fever,  a  troubleibme  delirium,  and 
loathing  of  all  forts  of  victuals  :  it  was  fatal 
to  great  numbers,  and  few  people  e leaped  it. 

When  Verona  was  in  pofleffion  of  the  Goodwin 
Germans,  1511,  there  arofe  a  peftilence 
which  deftroyed  ten  thoufand  perfons :  twen¬ 
ty-five  Germans  were  infebted  with  one 
leathern  garment. 


18. 


In  1513,  there  was  another  peftilence  in  id. 
England,  which  rapped  chiefly  about  Lon- 
don  ;  infomuch  that  in  one  houfe  in  the 
Minories  there  died  twenty-feven  profefied 
nuns,  befide  fervants,  and  others  of  the 
houfe. 

In  the  thirteenth  of  king  Henry  the 
eighth,  1521,  there  was  a  great  mortality  in 
London,  and  other  parts  of  the  realm,  fo  as 
the  term  was  adjourned,  and  the  king  kept 
his  Chriftmas  at  Eltham,  with  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber,  which  was  therefore  called  The  Still 
Chriftmas.  Many  men  of  honour  and  wor- 
fhip  died  ;  among  others,  Dr.  Fitz-james, 
bilhop  of  London. 
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At  Rome  was  a  terrible  plague  in  15225: 
in  1525  it  broke  out  in  Leyden  and  Viennaj 
and  in  1527  deftroyed  two  thirds  of  the  army 
of  Lautrec,  governor  of  the  Milanefe ;  it  car¬ 
ried  off  great  numbers  of  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  being  as  fatal  to  officers  as  private  men. 

In  153 1,.  there  was  a  dreadful  plague  in 
France,  which  was  preceded  by  another 
difoafe  called  Troujfegaland,  occafioned  by  an 
univerfal  famine.  This  was  owing  to  wet 
weather  j,  for  in  the  fpace  of  five  years  there 
had  not  been  two  days  froft  fucceffively;  info- 
much  that  the  fummerfeemedtobecontinual. 
The  extraordinary  heat  enervated  nature, 
and  rendered  it  unfruitful,  for  nothing  was 
brought  to  maturity.  The  trees  appeared  to 
bloom  immediately  after  the  fruit;  corn  did 
not  multiply  as  ufual,  becaufe  for  want  of 
froft,  there  was  fo  great  a  quantity  of  vermin 
that  they  deftroyed  the  blade  as  foon  as  it 
began  to  fprout ;  and  the  crop  did  not  yield 
feed  enough  for  the  following  year. 

_  In  1 539,  the  thirty-firft  year  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  was  great  death  of  burning  agues 
and  Sixes ;  and  fuch  a  drought,  that  welles 
and  fmall  rivers  were  dryed  up,  and  many 
cattell  died  for  lacke  of  water :  the  fait  wa¬ 
ter  flowed  above  London- bridge. 

There  were  many  eminent  perfons  died  of 
the  peftilence  this  yearatBafii,  where  it  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  following  year,  when  the  fum- 
mer  was  exceffively  hot. 


1542, 
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,  ^  i  The  thirty-fourth  of  Henry  the  StGwfa 
Eighth,  was  a  gret  death  in  London  of  the  i6i. 
peflilence  :  and  therefore  Michaelmas  terme 
was  adjourned  to  St.  Albon’s,  and  there  was 
kept  to  the  ende. 

At  Brdlaw  there  died  of  the  plague  this 
year  five  thoufand  nine  hundred  perfons  :  the 
infection  from  whence  it  was  derived  had 
been  concealed  in  linen  fourteen  years,  which 
happening  to  be  opened,  revived  this  fatal 
difeafe. 

In  1547,  the  firft  of  Edward  the  fixth,  in 
London  was  great  mortalitie  by  the  pefti- 
lence.  Wherefore  a  commandment  was 
given  to  all  curates,  and  others  hauing  to  do 
therwith,  that  no  corps  fhoulde  be  buried 
before  fyxe  in  the  morning,  nor  after  fyxeof 
the  clock  at  night ;  and  that  there  fliould  at 
the  burying  of  euery  corps  be  ronge  one 
belle  at  the  leafte,  the  fpace  of  three  quarters 
of  an  houre. 

In  1550,  arofe  another  plague  at  Bafi!, 
which  infeded  the  neighbouring  places,  and 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  perfons,  towards 
the  end  of  Auguft,  when  it  began  to  remit : 
in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  it  began 
to  rage  again,  making  great  havock,  not  only 
over  all  Europe,  but  almoft  over  the  inhabi¬ 
ted  world,  and  continued,  by  fits,  till  1553. 

1556,  The  fourth  of  Mary  and  the  third 
of  Philip,  about  this  time  began  the  burning  ^g0W^ 
feuers,  quartan  agues,  and  other  ftrange  dif- 
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cafes,  whereof  died  many;  efpecialiy  oldc 
per  Tons  9  £0  that  in  London  ther  died  from 
the  la  ft  day  of  November  in  anno  155-® 
unto  the  laft  of  December  1556,  vii.  aider- 
men,  whole  names  were,  Henry  Herfdon  9 
Sir  Richard  Dobbes,  late  major  ;  Sir  William 
Laxton,  late  major  9  Sir  Henry  Hoblethorne, 
late  major;  Sir  John  Champnies,  late  major; 
Sir  John  Oliffe,  late  Sheriff  9  and  Sir  John 
Greftiam,  late  major* 

The  next  winter,  155 7,  the  quarterne  . 
agues  continued  in  lyke  manner,  or  more 
vehemently  than  they  had  don  the  laft  yere; 
with  aliew  ficknefi,  or  peftilence,  as  fome 
callea  it,  wlier  throughe  dyed  fo  many 
prieftes,  that  a  greate  number  of  parifhes  in 
dicers  places  of  this  realme  wer  unferved  : 
together  with  the  fire  *  and  the  fword,  the 
third  part  of  the  men  of  England  are  laid  to 
be  con  fumed.  ' 

Jo  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1562,  when  the  Frenchmen  with  huge  ar¬ 
mies,  affembieu  out  of  all  parts  of  France, 
to  recover  a  paffage  from  the  Englifh  at  New- 
haven  in  Normandy  ^the  flopping  whereof 
'wnb  a  double  woe  to  their  commonwealth) 
there  bred,  through  the  heat  of  time  and 
putretadlion  of  the  air,  amiferable  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  pague  among  our  men,  which  mar- 
vUvU:: ,  i ocrea fed,  with  the  death  of  divers 

0.  ptr/ecuOoaj  0:1  account  of  religion. 
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of  the  beft  captains  and  fiddlers.  Many  fob* 
diers  infefied  therewith  returning  into  Eng¬ 
land,  the  infection  thereof  increafed,  (being 
before  that  begun  in  divers  parts  of  the 
realm)  but  efpecially  in  London,  the  which 
city  was  fio  infected  therewith,  that  in  one 
year  there  died  in  the  city  and  liberties  there¬ 
of,  containing  one  hundred  and  eight  pa¬ 
rishes,  fevenlcen  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
four  perfons ;  and  in  the  out-parifhes  ad- 
•joining  to  the-  fame,  being  eleven  parifhes* 
two  thoufand  feven  hundred  thirty-two  :  in 
all,  twenty  thoufand  one  hundred  thirty- 
fix. 


This  yere  for  fo  muche  as  the  peftilence 
was  fo  hote  in  the  citie  of  London  there  was  ,5 ^  ^ 
no  term  kept  a  Michaelmas.  To  be  fhort,  392,152, 
the  pore  citifens  of  London  were  this  yere 
plagued  with  a  treble  plague,  as  with  the 
peftiltnce,  fcarfit'ie  of  money,  and  derth  of 
vidtuals :  the  myferte  wherof  were  to  long 
here  to  write,  no  doubt  the  poore  remember 
it.  God  be  mercyfuil  unto  us,  and  defend 
us  from  the  like,  if  it  be  his  will.  The 
major  kept  no  major’s  feaft  at  the  Guild -hall, 
as  it  had  been  accuftomed  before  time  :  alfo 
he  toke  his  othe  at  the  uttermoft  gate  of  the 
tower  of  London.  This  yeare  (1563)  thanks 
be  geuen  to  God  was  a  peaceable  yeare,  and 
the  plague  of  peftilence  wel  ceaffed  in  Lon¬ 
don  :  neverthelefle  for  feare  thereof,  Killaryc 
term  was  kept  at  Hertford  cartel!  befyde  Ware. 

S  3  The 
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T  plague  feems  to  have  been  feveti 
years  ere  it  reached  the  northern  counties. 
Goodwin,  in  1563*  about  the  beginning  of  the  fum- 
22.  nier  a  plague  appeared  at  Havre  de  Grace  in 
Normandy,  which  was  befieged  :  it  increafed 
fo  prodigiously,  that  the  ftreets  were  foon  full 
oi  dead  bodies.  From  hence  it  was  brought 
into  England  by  the  foldiers,  and  the  in  fee-* 
lion  fpread  into  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
1  he  Earl  of  Warwick  returned  into  England 
without  any  dishonour  in  yielding  up  Havre 
Echard,  de  Grace,  which  the  peflilence  rendered  him 
Hid. Eng.  no  more  unwilling  than  unable  to  hold: 
i*  So2o  j3llt  what  was  more  uncomfortable  than  the 
lofs  of  the  place,  he  brought  the  plague  with 
him  into  England,  which  raged  through  the 
nation. 

Goodwin,  The  diftemper  at  the  fame  time  proved 
zz'  very  fatal  in  many  places,  depopulating 
towns  and  cities ;  Conftantinople,  Alexand¬ 
ria,  Leyden,  London,  Dantzick,  Vienna, 
Cologn,  and  the  whole  track  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  as  far  as  Bafil,  where  it  raged,  and  was 
called  The  Great  Plague  :  it  deftroyed  many 
children  and  fervants,  as  well  as  citizens  of 
all  forts ;  it  was  particularly  fatal  to  women 
with  child  ;  but  the  old  and  decrepid  did  not 
elcape.  Twenty  and  upwards  were  fome- 
times  buried  in  one  grave.  Churches  and 
Erects  were  like  defarts, 

Goodwin,  In  1566  a  fatal  difeafe  began  at  Komorno, 
»  and  increafed  at  Tawarzin,  where  the  ChriL 
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*lan  powers  were  affembled  under  Maximi¬ 
lian  the  fecond  againfi;  the  Turks.  Vv  hen 
the  foldiers  were  dilbanded,  they  diftributed 
the  contagion  over  almoft  all  Europe,  but 
chiefly  at  Vienna,  through  which  moft  of 
the  army  pafled.  They  generally  infedled 
the  families  where  they  lodged  }  and  died  fo 
fail  themfelves,  that  the  ftreets  and  highways 
were  either  filled  with  dead  bodies,  or  with 
fuch  as  were  ready  to  breathe  their  lad. 

In  the  year  1582,  being  a  year  of  plague 
in  London,  the  lord  treasurer  fent  an  order 
to  fir  Thomas  Blanke,  then  lord  mayor,  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  victualling  houfes 
that  were  infedted,  to  fet  up  publickly,  that 
all  ftrangers  reforting  to  London  might 
avoid  fetting  up  or  lodging  at  thofe  houfes,  to 
prevent  their  carrying  *  the  infection  into 
the  country  y  and  fo  to  do  from  two  months 
to  two  months. 

In  1592,  there  died  of  the  plague  at  Lon¬ 
don  1 1,503  ;  the  year  following  no  lefs  than 
10,662  perifhed. 

In  1594  the  plague  broke  out  again  at 
London,  and  deftroyed,  in  the  city  and  fu- 
burbs,  feventeen  thoufand  eight  hundred 
ninety  perfons,  befide  the  lord  mayor  and 
three  aldermen.  Michaelmas  term  was  ad¬ 
journed  to  S,t.  Albans. 

In  1596  and  1597,  a  difeafe  was  very  rife  Goodwin* 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  called  a  malig-  27* 
nant  fever,  with  convulfions :  it  began  with 

S  4  twitch- 
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twitching  and  numbnefs  in  the  hands  an 
feet ;  fometimes  a  fib-ding  one  fide  only, 
fometimes  both.  Fir  ft  it  con  vailed  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  toes,  and  crept  gradually  up  their 
arms  and  legs,  till  at  length  it  feized  the 
whole  body.  The  patient  was  either  rolled 
up  like  a  hedge- hog,  or  lay  motionlefs 
ft  retched  outatfull  length.  The  convulfions 
were  attended  with  violent  pains,  which 
forced  cries  and  fin neks  :  it  invaded  tome  un¬ 
awares,-  while  they  were  at  dinner,  and  Teem¬ 
ed  to  ftnke  the  knives  and  ipoons  out  of  their 
hands ;  it  attacked  others,  at  the  plough,  or 
about  their  common  employments,  without 
any  previous  notice,  though  To  me  were  firft 
taken  w.tn  a  vomiting.  1  he  patients  re¬ 
mained  feverai  days,  nay  weeks,  in  the  con- 
onion  above  .mentioned.  If  proper  remedies 
were  given  in  time,  it  did  not  affed  the  head, 
otherwife  the  following  ficknefs  fucceeded, 
and  the  patienrs  lay  fix  or  eight  hours  as 
dead,  it  rendered  Tome  ftupid,  or  foolifh, 


t 

fome  lethargic,  others  delirious,  m  wii 


x  toey  continued  four  days,  or  longer  : 
even  them  recovery  was  attended  with  deaf- 
nefi,  weak  eyes,  or  the  pally.  When  the  fit 
was  over,  they  were  infatiably  hungry,  yet 
tne  feeding  was  fob-owed  by  a  loofenefs, 
which  was  the  greater  if  they  happened  to 
eat  iparing'.y,  i  he  feet  and  hands  of  iome 
would  f well  ;  others  were  affeded  with  tu¬ 
mours  full  of  a  ferous  humour.  They  never 
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fweated.  The  difeafe  was  contagious, 
though  the  effedt  did  not  always  appear  till 
fome  time  afterward.  Thofe  who  were 
epileptic,  had  now  andthen  a  touch  of  it  ever 
after  ;  thofe  who  were  flupid  never  recovered 
their  vigour  of  mind.  Some  lived  fifteen 
years  after,  but  had  an  annual  fpice  of  the 
difeafe  in  December  and  January.  The 
caufe  of  this  difeafe  was  fuppofed  to  be  un- 
whoiefome  food. 

In  the  firft  year  of  King  James  the  Firft, 
1603,  the  plague  in  London  was  fo  great, 
that  there  died  of  that  difiemper,  in  the 
city  and  liberties,  thirty  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  feventy-eight.  The  king  retired  to 
Wilton,  a  fine  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s, 
near  Salifbury.  A  proclamation  was  iffued, 
expreffly  forbidding  all  perfons  who  had  any 
bufinefs  at  court  to  repair  thither  till  winter, 
by  reafon  of  the  plague,  which  raced  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  The  term  was.  deferred,  and  kept 
at  Winchefter ;  as  were  the  exchequer-court, 
court  of  wards  and  liv.ries,  and  duchy  of 
Lan  caller,  at  Richmond.  But  the  plague 
did  not  prevent  the  royal  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  of  the  king  and  queen,  on  St. 
James’s  day,  July  25.  The  lord  mayor  and 
twelve  princip  1  citizens  were  admitted  to 
-attend  the  folemnity  ;  hut  all  other  citizens 
were  flopped  from  pafiing  either  by  land  or 
water;  for  fear  of  infection.  The^  feverity 
of  the  plague  did  not  prevent  royal  prog  relies 
and  entertainments,  fports  and  jollities. 
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King  James  the  firft  prohibited  the  in¬ 
crease  of  buildings  in  London,  for  fear  a 
croud  of  people  lliould  bring  in  the  plague 
again  :  This  was  found  afterward  a  reafon 
for  enlarging  the  buildings,  that  by  having 
more  room,  the  inhabitants  might  not  be  too 
much  crauded  $  and  confequently  the  air,  in 
time  of  peftilence,  be  lefs  liable  to  be  infeded. 

In  1607  was  a  peftilential  diftemper  at 
London ;  and  the  time  fo  fickly  in  general, 
that  fail  or  s  did  not  efcape  at  great  diftance 
from  land :  as  may  be  leen  in  feme  diaries 
in  Purchas’s  Pilgrim. 

At  Amfterdam  the  plague  broke  out  the 
fame  year  as  at  London,  viz.  1622,  and 
raged  feven  years. 

1622  there  died 
1.623  -  -  - 

1624  -  »  - 

2625  - 

1626  *  -  -  - 

3627  -  -  - 

1628  -  - 


4L554* 

In  1625  Leyden  was  attacked,  9597  pe¬ 
riled  ;  in  163  5  there  fell  14,381  perfons :  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  burials  in  fifteen 
weeks  increafed  to  14,381  from  96,  and  in 
ten  weeks  decreafed  again  to  100. 

The  firft  year  of  King  Charles  the  Firft, 
1625,  the  plague  broke  out  more  dangeroufty 
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than  in  the  beginning  of  his  father’s  reign. 
Superftition,  ever  watchful  and  fufpicious, 
found  out,  that  the  diftemper  began  in 
Whitechapel,  in  the  fame  houfe,  on  the  fame 
day  of  the  month,  and  the  fame  number 
died  thereof,  as  in  the  year  1603  :  but  (he  is 
as  falfe  as  Fame  ;  for  by  the  public  accounts, 
in  the  city  and  fuburbs  there  died  of  the 
plague,  , 

In  the  year  1625  ~  -  -  4I53I3^ 

In  the  year  1603  -  3°’i7^* 

Difference  10,735. 

Thofe  who  count  in  round  numbers 
would  not  miftake  near  one  third  of  the 
whole. 

Extraordinary  preparations  were  made  in  Echard, 
the  city  of  London  for  the  reception  of  the  iu  14? 
new-married  queen,  but  iaoft  of  the  (hew 
and  appearance  was  omitted,  by  reafon  of 
the  plague,  which  daily  increafed  in  the  city 
and  fuburbs,  and  foon  proved  one  of  the 
greateft  that  had  been  known  in  the  nation  1 
this  gave  a  great  damp  to  the  joy  and  glory 
of  the  court.  But  the  court,  king,  queen, 
and  French  attendants  were  prodigally  kept 
at  Salifbury .  Fifty  thoufand  died  of  the 
plague  at  London  :  fo  great  was  the  mortali¬ 
ty,  that  the  city  was  almoft  uninhabited.  In 
July,  a  man  walking  from  Somerfet-houfe  to 
St.  Antoline’s  church  in  the  city,  met  but 
three  perfons  in  the  way. 
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The  plague  continued  raging  in  London 
and  Weftmmfter,  infomuch  that  the  king 
was  forced  to  adjourn  the  parliament  to  Ox- 
ford,  becaufe  of  the  thin  appearance  of  the 
members,  by  reafon  of  the  contagion,, 

The  plague  had  raged  near  a  year,  hut 
abated  before  the  coronation  :  London  was 
ftrangely  abandoned-  and  the  term  adjourned 
to  Reading. 

The.Englifh  admiral,  1625,  waited  for 
the  Sp.anifh  plate -fleet,  hoping  to  atchieve 
fomethiog  anfwerable  to  the  great  expecta¬ 
tions  at  home  :  but  he  was  in  no  capacity  to 
perform  any  thing  confiderable  again  it  an 
enemy,  unlefs  by  communica  tion  of  his  own 
calamity  3  for  the  contagion  fo  reigned  in  his 
navy,  that  there  were  not  hale  men  enow  to 
handle  the  fails  3  and  to  make  the  afflidion 
more  fociable,  there  being  an  hundred  and 
fifty  lick  in  the  St.  George,  the  council  order¬ 
ed  (an  odd  method  of  cure  !)  that  every  fhip 
fhould  take  to  nurfe  a  couple  of  the  fick, 
and  by  lot,  to  fupply  their  places  with  as 
many  found.  This  courfe  fo  propagated  the 
inkdtion,  that  it  loon  fwepf  thoufands  over¬ 
board.  This  calamity  foon  took  away  the 
admiral’s  ftomach  for  the  plate -fleet,  which 
paffed  by  within  four  days  after,  and  inforced 
him  to  ply  home  with  all  the  fpeed  he  could. 

In  1628  and  1629,  a  plague  over- ran  all 
France:  feme  were  feized  with  frenzy,  and 
ran  naked  in  the  fields  5  if  any  offered  them 

deaths. 
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cloaths,  they  threw  them  away  ;  forne  threw 
themfelves  into  rivers ;  others  were  fubjedt 
to  hypocondriac  melancholy,  and  imagined 
they  had  enemies  always  at  their  heels; 
others  were  troubled  with  priapifms,  or 
furores  uter ini. 

1636  proved  calamitous  by  the  plague,  Ecn?<r4 
which  broke  out  at  London  in  the  beginning  1U  l2i~ 
of  the  year,  and  reigned,  in  forne  meafure, 
the  whole  hammer  and  autumn. 

Among  the  calamities  of  the  civil  wars  10,403. 
which  miferably  afflidted  England,  the  plague  Ir-gr»S» 
alfo  raged  in  many  places. 

In  1643,  a  malignant  fever  began  in  the  G 
army  at  the  fiege  of  Reading,  which  made 
great  havock  in  the  Ear!  of  E flex’s  army  ; 
nor  did  it  fpare  the  army  of  the  king  in  and 
about  Oxford,  nor  the  citizens,  nor  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages.  It  raged  mod  after  the 
hummer  folftice;  and  then,  thofe  that  were 
well  were  fcarce  fufficient  to  attend  the  fick. 

It  deftroyed  many  of  all  ages,  but  was  mo  ft 
fatal  to  the  ancient  and  unhealthy. 

When  it  feemed  to  he  gone  by  a  fweat  or 
loofenefs,  it  foon  gathered  ftrength  again  : 
fometimes  the  patient  was  affedted  with 
madnefs,  but  oftener  with  flupidity,  great 
weaknefs,  and  convulfive  motions :  home 
died  fuddeniy ;  others  feemed  to  be  under 
frightful  agonies.  Many  that  efcaped  were 
affedted  with  dallnefs  of  fenfes,  tremblings, 
weaknefs  of  limbs,  and  convulfive  motions, 
for  a  long  time  afterward. 
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It  chanced  alfo  to  be  at  Dunfler-caftle, 
where  was  a  very  extraordinary  cafe,  which 
is  related  in  Chap.  V.  of  Cures,  p.  194. 

The  markets  were  kept  upon  Woodhoufe- 
Thorelby,  moor9  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkfhire,  when  the 

plague  was  at  Leeds,  1645,  during  which 
dreadful  calamity  the  market-place  and 
ftreets  in  the  town  were  covered  with  grafs. 

Cabin-clofes,  near  Leeds,  are  fo  called 
Thore%,  fr0m  cabins  there  erefted,  in  1645,  for  the 
relief  of  thofe  affi idled  with  the  plague; 
which  in  a  few  months  time  fwept  away  above 
thirteen  hundred  fouls  ;  and  fo  infedled  the 
air  that  the  birds  fell  down  in  their  flight 


over  the  town. 

Thorton’s  Anno  1646,  Newark,  upon  Trent,  when 

Nottingh.  yielded  to  the  parliament  forces,  fuffcred 
19s. 

more  by  the  plague  within  than  from  the 
enemy  without. 

1646,  December  24,  the  houfe  of  com- 
Com-  H*  mons  ordered  a „  moiety  of  the  colledlions 
raons.  within  the  bills  of  mortality  at  London,  on 
the  fail  day,  for  relief  of  the  poor  vifited  in 
the  town  of  Stafford  :  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February  they  made  the  like  order 
in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Totnefs. 

Echard,  In  *650  the  plague  raged  all  over  the  king- 
699.  dom  of  Ireland  :  it  was  the  moil  grievous 
ficknefs  that  for  fifty  years  had  afilidted  that 
kingdom  ;  there  was  fcarcely  a  houfe  free  in 
Dublin,  where  there  died  above  eight  hun¬ 
dred  perfons  in  one  week.  Befide  this,  they 

were 
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were  vifited  with  a  dreadful  famine,  which 
was  fo  excefiive  in  many  parts  of  the  ifland, 
thatfeveral  could  not  withhold  from  human 
flefh.  That  nation  was  vifited  with  three  de¬ 
vouring  plagues  at  once,  peftilence,  famine, 
and  the  mercilefs  fword.  Lord  Deputy  Ireton 
died  at  Limeric  of  the  plague;  it  had  got 
into  his  army,  which  was  much  weakened 
by  it. 

In  1653,  the  diftemper  broke  out  at  Cra-  Ing  ^ 
cow  in  Poland,  at  Dantzic  and  Koningf- 
burg  :  in  the  firft  place  there  died  feventeen 
thoufand  Chriftians  and  twenty  thoufand 
Jews. 

In  1654,  at  Copenhagen  feven  hundred  in 
a  week  were  carried  off. 

The  Englifh  reduced  Jamaica  in  the  year  Claren- 
1655,  under  the  government  of  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  but  found  the  plague  an  enemy 
more  fevere  than  the  Spaniards,  which 
brought  down,  in  a  little  time,  their  army  to 
fewer  than  two  thoufand  men. 

At  Amfterdam,  thirteen  thoufand  two 
hundred  eighty-feven  died  in  twenty-one  ^nn^nY^ 
weeks,  from  July  to  November.  In  Septem-  verfe,  35, 
ber  it  was  at  its  height,  there  died  in  one 
week  eight  hundred  ninety-fix. 

In  1O56  at  Naples,  in  May  one  thoufand  Ingram 
three  hundred  died  in  a  day,  and  in  three  4* 
weeks  in  June,  five  thoufand.  The  fame 
year,  at  Rome,  for  many  days  fucceffively, 
one  hundred  died. 


4* 


In 
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In  1657,.  the  plague  attacked  Genoa  in 
mid-fummer,  and  twelve  thoufand  died  in 
one  week  ;  but  though  they  increafed  to  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  a  day,  in  December 
the  burials  decreafed  to  fix. 


In  1663  and  1664,  the  difeafe  broke  out 
afrefh  at  Amfterdam  ;  in  the  firft  year  there 
died  nine  thoufand  feven  hundred  fifty-two, 
and  in  the  following  year  twenty  four  thou¬ 
fand  one  hundred  forty-eight. 

'From  Amfterdam,  in  1665,  came  ^e  me¬ 
morable  plague  to  London,  being  its  tenth 
viiitation  ;  of  which  a  particular  account  fol¬ 
lows  in  this  collection. 

The  plague  much  increafed  in  July,  1668, 
in  Flanders,  particularly  in  Bruges  and  Do- 
way*  it  raged  extremely  at  Oudenard  and 
Courtray ;  and  the  fudden  deaths  of  feme 
perfons  in  the  ftreets  gave  apprehenfions  that 
the  infection  was  alfo  at  Bruffels. 

About  July  2,  1670,  the  plague  broke  out 
with  fuch  violence  at  Aileppo,  that  the  mor¬ 
tality  carried  off  fifteen  or  ftxteen  thoufand  in 
a  ay  ;  and  by  September  the  thirtieth,  de¬ 
li  royect  an  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  per¬ 
sons,  which  was  above  one  half  of  the  inha¬ 


bitants  of  the  city. 

1  ne  fame  year  a  dreadful  plague  invaded 
a  Taly  :  the  weather  was  rainy  a*nd  cloudy  $ 

t  -nr.  r,, and  rnoift. 

1  :  '  ’‘■■raged  fo  violently  at  Conftan- 

tmopA-  for  him-.,  months  in  the  year  xe.74. 


9  that 
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that  it  fwept  away  an  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  perfons ;  and  did  not  begin  to  de* 
creafe  till  December  the  thirtieth. 

In  December  1675,  was  an  epidemical dif-  Thore%, 
eafe,  profanely  called  The  Jolly  Rant ;  it  6]7- 
was  a  fevere  cold  and  violent  cough  ;  it  af* 
feded  not  only  York,  Hull,  Hallifax,  Weft- 
moreland^  Durham,  Northumberland,  &c. 
but  much  increafed  the  bills  of  mortality  in 
London  in  1676.  It  affeded  all  manner  of 
perfons,  the  more  robuft,  as  well  as  tender  5 
men.  Women,  and  children,  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions ;  and  that  fo  univerfally  that  it 
wasfcarcely  poftible  to  hear  diftindly  one  en¬ 
tire  fentence  of  a  fermon.  This  is  a  remark¬ 
able  inftance  how  liable,  at  certain  feafons* 
our  bodies  are  to  be  afteded  with  thefe  epi¬ 
demical  diftempers,  notwithftandlng  their 
feveral  ages,  conditions,  and  manner  of  living. 

Barbados  is  a  pretty  pleafant  fpot,  and  in-  Sea 
habited  by  a  great  many  worthy  hofpitable  low-fever, 
gentlemen,  but,  November  1694,  it  was  ante* 
violently  afflided  with  the  plague  ;  it  proved 
a  perfed  grave  to  mod  that  came  there,  all 
new  comers  being  generally  feized  with  the 
peftilence,  of  which  very  few  recovered. 

Captain  Thomas  Sherman,  in  his  majefty’s 
fhip  Tyger,  in  two  years  that  he  lay  there, 
buried  out  of  her,  fix  hundred  men,  though 
his  complement  was  but  two  hundred,  ftill 
prefling  new  out  of  the  merchant-fhips  that 
came  in,  to  recruit  his  number  in  the  room 

T  of 
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of  thofe  who  daily  died.  When  the  captain 
had  loft  about  eighteen  of  his  men  by  it,  and 
did  not  expedl  to  efcape  it,  he  became  fo  in¬ 
different,  that  there  was  not  a  friend  or  ac¬ 
quaintance  feized  with  the  diftemper,  but  he 
freely  and  frequently  went  to  vifit  him  > 
which  was  poflibly  the  reafon  he  efcaped  it, 
having  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  town,  and 
moft  infectious  air,  from  the  beginning ; 
whilft  thofe  who  kept  in  the  country,,  in  bet¬ 
ter  air,  for  fear  of  it,  were  commonly  infefted 
when  they  came  on  any  bufinefs  to  town* 
There  died  above  twenty  mafters  of  Chips  in 
a  very  fhort  time. 

Whether  the  air  of  America  is  more  pe {fi¬ 
fe  ro  us  than  of  Europe,  whether  the  Indians 
and  negroes  are  more  fufceptible  of  the  plague 
than  the  inhabitants  of  other  climates,  ex¬ 
perience  and  learned  phyftcians  can  beft  de¬ 
termine  :  but  in  the  firft  fettlements  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Paraguay,  Tucumen,  &c.  they 
met  with  frequent  inftanees  of  fuch  like 
calamities. 

In  1702  began  a  great  plague  in  Poland* 
foon  after  the  battle  between  the  Saxons  and 
Swedes  $  and  next  year  after  having  caufed 
great  mortality  near  the  Hungarian  moun¬ 
tains,  it  appeared  in  fome  places  in  Cracow 
and  Raffia :  it  took  its  progrefs  eaftward 
toward  the  Upper  Volhinia,  and  weftward 
toLemburgh  ;  where,  in  1704,  it  raged  very 
violently  j  and  vaft  numbers  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants 
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tants  were  deftroyed  thereby,  though  many  Gooden 
Hed  t or  their  lives :  in  autumn  it  fpread  weft  38. 
and  fouth.  In  1705,  it  went  north  and  weft 
cf  Gi  eat  Poland,  and  continued  in  that  part 
of  the  country  all  that  year.  In  the  fum- 
mer  1707,  it  deftroyed  a  great  number  of 
people  at  Warfaw.  In  1708,  it  approached 
Polift)  Pruftia-  and  the  latter  end  of  Auguft 
it  broke  out  at  Thorn,  where  it  continued  till 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  and  fwept 
away  a  confiderable  number  of  people. 

The  magiftrates  of  Dantzic  were  very 
apprehenfive  of  danger,  and  left  nothing  un¬ 
done  that  tended  to  the  common  fafety : 
public  prayers  were  ordered  in  the  churches  5 
all  commerce  and  communication  with  in¬ 
fected  or  fufpeCted  perfons  or  places  forbid  : 
notwithstanding  which,  the  diftemper  infinu- 
ated  itfelf  into  that  city. 

It  commenced  there  in  March  1709,  by 
the  end  of  Auguft  the  difeafe  was  fpread  al- 
moft  over  the  city  5  although  all  poflible  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  the  communication  : 
the  ftreets,  waters,  and  houfes,  were  cleanfed 
-from  all  manner  of  filth  and  naftinefs :  the  poor 
were  provided  with  food  and  phyfic  ;  the 
fick  were  feparated  from  the  found  ;  peft- 
ho  u  1c  s  were  opened  well  provided  with  all 
neceffaries  ;  and  fums  of  money  collected  Tor 
thofe  purpofes.  Befide  the  ordinary  church¬ 
yards,  there  were  others  made  without  the 
walls. 

T  2 
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In  Auguft  and  September  the  plague  raged 
with  the  greateft  violence,  and  feveral  emi¬ 
nent  men  loft  their  lives:  of  the  chief  ma- 
giftrates  there  died  two,  as  many  judges,  and 
about  one  half  of  the  clergy  :  of  the  phy'fi- 
cians  and  apothecaries  none,  and  of  the  fur- 
geons  in  ordinary  only  two,  but  of  their 
affiftants,  a  great  number.  The  principal 
citizens  fuffered  little*  but  the  garrifon 

much  1  artificers  and  labourers  of  all  forts 

* 

were  very  much  demolifhed.  There  died 
in  that  year  twenty-four  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  thirty^three. 

Dr.  John  Chriftopher  Gottwald,  in  his 
account  of  the  plague  at  Dantzic,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  obferves,  that 
the  year  before  the  plague  broke  out,  a  hard 
froft,  with  great  quantities  of  fnow,fefl  there; 
alfo  thick  ftinking  mifls  which  darkened  the 
air,  the  winter  before  ;  from  which  he  con¬ 
cludes  the  dileafe  was  from  an  infection  in 
the  air :  which  obfervation  quadrates  with 
the  winter  in  England  preceding  the  plague 
in  1665.  The  Polifh,  Dantzic,  Engliflb, 
and  all  the  northern  plagues,  may  have  fuc- 
ceeded  hard  frofts  and  great  quantities  of 
fnow;  but  every  Turkifh  plague  followed 
foutherly  winds  and  great  rains.  From 
which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  indifpo- 
fition  of  the  atmofphere  is  the  original  caufe 
of  the  difeafe. 

In 
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In  1701,  the  diftemper  continued  afflict¬ 
ing  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
Olfhizt. 

In  17 1 1,  it  took  its  progrefs  into  Denmark 
and  Holland,  deftroying  great  numbers  at 
Copenhagen.  In  the  fix  months  it  conti¬ 
nued*  it  was  computed  to  carry  off  about 
twenty-five  thoufand.  Very  few  houfes 
efcaped  the  infection,  in  others  it  did  not 
leave  one  perfon  alive. 

The  trades  which  fuffered  moft  were  cof¬ 
fin-makers,  furgeons,  and  (hoe-makers. 

It  was  generally  moft  fatal  to  the  meaner 
fort  5  which  might  be  owing  to  their  nafty 
way  of  living  5  to  the  houfes  being  crouded  ; 
to  the  foolifh  curiofity  of  feeing  dead  bodies ; 
to  the  abfurd  notion  of  fate :  for  they  were 
wont  to  fay,  If  it  pleafes  God  I  (hall  die  of 
this  diftemper,  I  cannot  efcape  :  fome  made 
no  fcruple  to  lie  in  the  fame  bed  where  others 
had  died. 

In  1712,  there  was  an  epidemical  fever  atr 
tended  with  a  catarrh,  which  vilited  moft 
parts  of  Europe.  In  England  it  was  called 
5 The  Dunkirk  Fever ;  by  fome  (wantonly 
enough)  The  New  Delight . 

The  Plague  at  Marseilles. 

;  ,  .  .  •  .  »  • 

\n  1720,  on  the  fixteenth  of  Auguft,  the 
plague  ■  broke  out  at  Marfeilles,  being  4°°  w‘"' 

T  3  brought 
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brought  by  a  veffel  from  the  Levant  *  :  it 
deftroyed  eighty  thoufand  perfons.  In  the 
com  pals  of  little  more  than  a  year,  the  plague 
laid  wade  many  large  villages,  and  almoft 
depopulated  feveral  flourifhing  cities.  It  was 
fo  various  in  its  attacks,  that  it  eluded  all  the 
Bp.  of  arts  of  phyfic  to  find  out  proper  remedies  for 
it :  it  not  only  with  flood  all  force  employed 
Lords!*6  t0  keep  li  wi thin  bounds,  and  methods  taken 
Dec.  gj  to  put  a  flop  to  if,  but,  in  defiance  of  them 
D2i*  .  ail,  marched  in  triumph  through  feveral  parts 
or  France,  fpreading  its  dreadful  infection 
fo  uncontroulably,  firft  on  one  fide,  and  then 
on  anotner,  as  if  it  threatened  to  go  through 
the  whole  land. 

Lhe  diimal  defolation  !  the  ftrangenefs 
and  terror  !  Men  in  the  bell:  age  and  vigour* 

-  -  w  ^  ' 

Blackm  *  ^ea!0ns  were  afiigned  which  made  fome  perfons 
2 ~  doubt  whether  tms  plague  was  brought  in  goods  from 

Sidon ;  a  malignant  infectious  fever  wasr  beo-un  in 
Marseilles  two  months  before  it  was  given  out  that  it 
was  brought  from  the  Levant:  at  leaft  it  may  be  juft-1  y 
acknowledged  that  the  force  of  the  contagion  was 
wonderfully  improved  and  augmented,  by  its  reception 
in  a  place  where  the  inhabitants,  by  a  malignant  diftem- 
per,  were  fo  much  prepared  and  difpofed  to  entertain 
and  fpread  it;  which  might  not  have  been  able  to 
have  made  fuch  impreftion  and  produced  fuch  mifchief, 
nadnotthe  bodies  of  the  poor  ill-nourifhed  people  been 
fomuch  difpofed  to  receive  the  infedion. 

As  the  diftemper  at  firft  fell  only  on  the  poorer  fort 
Jcun.  of  people,  many  entertained  a  falfe  notion,  or  remained 
in  doubt,  whether  it  was  the  plague,  or  proceeded  from 
bad  diet  and  want  of  neceftafies. 

falling 
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falling  by  multitudes,  dead  in  the  ftreets  and 
highways  ;  crouds  of  noifome  carcafles  lying  Saunders* 
unburied,  and  rotting  above  ground,  for  want  bef.  Com. 
of  hands  to  remove  them;  populous  -towns  f '  ^  * 
and  cities  almoft  quite  depopulated;  rich 
and  well  inhabited  provinces  in  a  fhort  time 
made  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  and  almoft 
turned  into  a  defart.  If  at  a  diftance  thefe 
miferies  cannot  but  appear  very  moving  to 
us;  good  God!  how  unfpeakable  would  our 
terror  and  concern  be,  if  they  were  our  own  ? 

What  more  deplorable  idea  can  we  form  to 
ourfelves,  than  if  this  contagion  came  to  us  ? 

To  fee  our  friends  and  neighbour's  fall  by 
thoufands  at  our  Tides,  and  ten  thoufands  at 
our  right  hand  ;  to  hear  at  once,  on  every 
fide,  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  dying,  and 
the  living ;  our  habitations,  converted  into 
noifome  prifons  ;  this  great  metropolis,  this 
famous  mart  of  nations,  fpew  out  her  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  the  like  fpreading  defolation 
over-run  the  country  ! 

Why  drew  Mar  Jellied  good bifbcp purer  breath y 
When  nature  Jckend ,  and  each  gale  was  death  ! 

Pope’s  Effay  on  Man. 

The  following  will  fhew  why  the  poet 
thought  the  pious  prelate  was  exempted  from 
the  malign  influence  of  an  air  fo  putrid,  that 
each  gale  thereof  was  death. 

T  4 
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L  etter  from  the  Bijhop  of  Marfeilles ,  to  the 

Bijhop  of  Soijfons ,  September  27,  1720.  N.  S. 

I  wifib,  my  lord,  I  were  as  eloquent  as 
you  are  full  of  zeal  and  charity,  to  teflify 
the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  your  libera- 
Isty,  and  trie  charities  you  have  procured  us ; 
but  in  our  prefen t  confternation,  we  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  exprefs  any  other  fentiment 
than  that  of  grief.  Ycur  alms  came  in  a  very 
feafonable  time,  for  I  was  reduced  almoft  to 
the  lad  penny.  I  am  labouring  to  get  mo¬ 
ney  for  two  bills  fora  th ou fa ncUivres,  which 
the  hi  (hop  of  tr-ejus  was  pleaied  to  fend  us, 
and  fix  more  of  Monf.  bontanieu,  though 
juft  upon  the  decay  of  the  bills  of  a  thoufand 
livres,  they  are  not  very  current;  yet,  I  hope 
I  final!  fucceed.  You,  mv  lord',  have  pre¬ 
vented  thefe  difficulties,  and  we  are  doubly 
obliged  to  you  for  it.  Might  I  prefume  to 
Deg  tile  favour  of  you  to  thank,  in  mv  name. 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  M.  and  Madame  Dan- 

geau,  and  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice,  for  their 

charities. 

It  is  juft  I  now  give  you  fom.e  account  of 
a  defolate  town  you  was  pieafed  to  fuccour. 
Never  was  defolation  greater,  nor  ever  wras 
any  like  this.  Tnere  have  been  many 
cruel  plagues,  but  none  was  ever  more  cruel  5 
to  be  lick  and  dead  was  almoft  the  fame 
thing.  As  foon  as  the  diftemper  gets  into  a 
houfe,  it  never  leaves  it  till  it  has  fwept  all  the 
inhabitants  one  after*  another.  The  fright 

and 
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and  confternafcion  are  fo  extremely  great,  that 
the  fick  are  abandoned  by  their  own  rela* 
tions,  and  caft  out  of  their  houfes  into  the 
itreets,  upon  quilts  or  ftraw  beds,  amongft 
the  dead  bodies,  which  lie  there  for  want 
of  people  to  inter  them.  What  a  melan¬ 
choly  fpedfacle  have  we  here  on  all  fides ! 
We  go  into  the  ftreets  full  of  dead  bodies, 
half  rotten,  through  which  we  pafs  to  come 
to  a  dying  body  to  excite  him  to  an  adl  of  con¬ 
trition,  and  give  him  absolution.  For  above 
forty  days  together  the  holy  facrament  was 
carried  every  where  to  all  the  fick,  and  the 
extreme  undtion  was  given  them  with  a  zeal 
of  which  we  have  few  examples.  But  the 
churches  being  infedted  with  the  flench  of 
the  dead  bodies  flung  at  the  doors,  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  off,  and  be  content  with 
confeffing  the  poor  people.  At  prefent  I 
have  no  confeffors  ;  many,  without  any 
obligation,  have  facrificed  themfelves,  and 
given  their  lives  for  their  brethren  :  whilft 
others  are  flown  and  have  fecured  them¬ 
felves,  notwithflanding  the  obligations  their 
beneflces  impofed  on  them  ;  whom  nothing 
can  recal,  nor  ferret  them  out  of  their 
houfes.  The  two  communities  of  the  Jefuits 
are  quite  difabled,  except  one  old  man,  of 
feventy-four,  who  Pull  goes  about  night  and 
day,  and  vifits  the  hofpitals.  One  more  is 
juft  come  from  Lyons,  purpofely  to  hear  the 
eonfeffions  of  the  infedted,  whofe  zeal  does 

not 
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not  favour  much  of  the  pretended  laxity.  I 
have  had  twenty-four  capuchins  dead*  and 
fourteen  lick ;  but  I  am  in  expectation  of 
moie.  Seven  recollects,  as  many  cordeliers, 
live  or  fix  carms*  and  feveral  minims*  are 
dead ;  and  all  the  bed  of  the  clergy,  both 

fecular  and  regular :  which  grievoufly  afflicts 
me, 

I  fiand  in  need  of  prayers,  to  enable  me 
to  fupport  all  the  erodes  that  opprefs  me. 
At  laft  the  plague  has  got  into  my  palace  ; 
and,  within  feven  days,  I  lod:  my  deward 
who  accompanied  me  in  the  ftreets,  two  fer» 
yants*  two  chairmen*  and  my  confeffor$  my 
Iccreiary,  and  another,  lie  lick  :  fo  that  they 
have  obliged  me  to  quit  my  palace,  and  retire 
to  the  firft  prefident,  who  was  fo  kind  as  to 
lend  me  his  houfe.  We  are  deditute  of  all 
fuccour.  We  have  no  meat  5  and  whatfo- 
ever  I  could  do,  going  all  about  the  town,  I 
could  not  meet  with  any  that  would  under¬ 
take  to  diftribute  broth  to  the  poor  that  were 
in  want..  The  dodtors  of  Montpelier,  who 
came  hither  three  or  four  days  ago,  are 
fnghtned  at  the  hornd  flench  of  the  ftreets2 
and  refufe  to  vifit  the  fick  till  the  dead  bodies 
are  removed,  and  the  ftreets  cleanfed.  They 
had  been  much  more  furprifed  had  they 
come  a  fortnight  fooner;  then  nothing  but 
frightful  dead  bodies  were  feen  on  all  fides, 
and  there  was  no  dirring  without  vinegar  at 
oui  nofes,  though  that  could  not  hinder  our 

per- 
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perceiving  the  filthy  ftertch  of  them.  I  had 
two  hundred  dead  bodies  that  lay  rotting  un-° 
der  my  window  for  the  fpace  of  eight  days ; 
and,  but  for  the  authority  of  the  firft  prefi- 
dent,  they  had  remained  there  much  longer. 
At  prefent  things  are  much  changed  ;  I  made 
my  round  about  the  town,  and  found  but 
few  :  but  a  prodigious  number  of  quilts  and 
blankets,  and  of  all  forts  of  the  richeft  cloaths, 
which  people  would  touch  no  more,  and  are 
going  to  burn. 

There  are  actually  in  the  ftreets  to  the 
value  of  above  two  hundred  thoufand  livres. 
The  diforder  and  confufion  has  hitherto  been 
extremely  great ;  but  all  our  hopes  are  in  the 
great  care  of  the  chevalier  de  Longeron,  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  town.  He  has  already  caufed 
fome  (hops  to  be  opened.  The  change  of 
the  governor  and  the  feafon,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  will  be  advantageous:  Had  we  not 
affedted  to  deceive  the  public,  by  alluring 
that  the  evil  which  reigned  was  not  the 
plague  :  and  had  we  buried  the  dead  bodies 
which  lay  a  whole  fortnight  in  the  ftreets,  X 
believe  the  mortality  had  ceafed,  and  we 
ftiQuld  have  nothing  to  do  but  provide  againft 
the  extreme  mifery  which  neceftarily  mod 
be  the  fequel  of  this  calamity. 

You  cannot  imagine  the  horror  which  we 
have  feen,  nor  can  any  believe  it  that  has  not 
feen  it ;  my  little  courage  has  often  almoft 
failed  me.  May  it  pleafe  Almighty  God  to 

let 
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let  us  foon  fee  an  end  of  it.  There  is  a  great 
diminution  of  the  mortality;  and  thofe  that 
hold  that  the  moon  contributes  to  all  this, 
are  of  opinion,  that  we  owe  this  diminution 
to  the  decline  of  the  moon  :  and  that  we 
fliall  have  reaibn  to  fear  when  it  comes  to  the 
full.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced,  we  owe 
all  to  the  mercies  of  God,  from  whom  alone 
we  muft  hope  for  relief  in  the  deplorable 
condition  we  have  been  in  fo  long  a  while. 

I  am,  &c. 

Henry,  Eifhop  of  Marfeilles. 

>  4  .  't  :  » 

The  vifitation  at  Marfeilles  1720,  was, 
perhaps,  as  remarkable  as  any  heard  of ;  th^ 
inhabitants  fuffered  great  bardfhips  through 
fcarcity  of  corn,  fuel,  wine,  and  other  n.$cef- 
faries,  as  the  city  was  cut  off  from  any  com¬ 
munication  with  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and  countries  adjoining:  they  vvere  reduced 
in  Augufl;  to  extreme  famine. 

Almoft  every  one  that  could,  removed  out 
of  the  city ;  the  magiftrates  of  health,  judges, 
civil  governors,  redtors  of  hofpitals,  commify 
iaries,  workmen  of  all  trades,  fhoemakers, 
butchers,  and  even  the  guards  who  were  tQ 
prevent  the  flight  of  others.  The  Marquis 
de  Pille,  the  fheriffs,  and  only  a  few  others, 
were  left  to  govern,  yet  Augufl:  23,  there 
died  near  athoufand ;  Augufl  25,  the  plague 
had  laid  hold  of  all  quarters  of  the  city,  an4 
continued  to  the  end  of  September^  during 

which 
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which  time  there  died  more  than  a  thoufand 
a  day.  It  increafed  infomuch  that  two  thou¬ 
fand  died  in  a  day  :  the  public  markets,  all 
along  the  keys  of  the  port,  the  play-houfe, 
and  all  publick  places,  were  filled  with  piles 
of  dead  bodies :  there  were  not  lets  than  ten 
thoufand  dead  dogs  floating  in  the  harbour ; 
the  regulator  of  the  fifhermen  was  ordered  to 
draw  them  fo  far  out  of  the  chain  that  the 
current  of  the  water  might  not  bring  them 
in  again.  Thefe  animals  probably  died 
partly  by  famine,  partly  by  the  difeafe,  or  by 
eating  the  flefh  of  the  dead  that  lay  rotting  in 
the  ftreets. 

The  hofpitals,  convent?,  and  houfes  that 
were  employed  for  receiving  the  lick,  were 
not  fufficient  to  contain  them.  The  plague 
followed  the  deferters  with  great  precipita¬ 
tion,  defpair  and  confufion  fpread  every 
where. 

Sept.  i.  an  hundred  flaves  were  granted 
to  bury  the  dead,  and  eleven  carts  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  them  off;  by  which  means 
twelve  thoufand  were  removed  from  the 
ftreets  and  public  places;  but  notwithstanding 
this  expeditious  method,  fome,  for  want  of 
afliftance,  remained  fo  long  in  their  houfes 
after  they  were  dead,  that  their  bodies  rotted, 
fo  that  they  could  not  be  removed  but  by 
piece-meal. 

The  hundred  galley  flaves  were  dead  in  fix 
days,  by  which  time,  for  want  of  help,  there 

were 
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were  two  thoufand  dead  bodies  in  the  ftreets, 
befde  numbers  in  the  houfes;  the  magidrates 
obtained  an  hundred  more  flaves,  forty  fol- 
diers,  four  corporals,  and  four  boatfwains ; 
when'  upwards  of  a  thoufand  more  dead 
bodies  were  found,  the  frefheft  of  which  had 
lain  three  weeks,  and  fcarcely  retained  the 
lead  appearance  of  the  human  form  the  va¬ 
pours  proceeding  from  them  were  offeniive 
beyond  expreffion,  their  limbs  being  full  of 
worms  and  maggots,  bowels  burd  out ;  of 
limbs  rotten  and  fallen  afunder,  fo  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  remove  them  far  off  therefore 
with  the  afliftance  of  a  hundred  more  {laves, 
two  badions  of  the  rampart  were  broken, 
and  the  bodies  thrown  in  them  ;  many  large 
ditches  were  opened  in  many  places,  forty- 
four  yards  long  and  fixteen  broad  ;  but  they 
were  not  capable  of  holding  the  dead,  nor  the 
hofpitals  of  receiving  the  lick >  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  fo  weakened  with  fatigue,  that 
they  could  fcarce  move  ;  the  feveral  bodies  of 
fiaves  from  thegallies,  and  the  peafants,  were 
all  dedroyed  ;  there  were  none  able  to  fetch 
in  the  corn  granted  by  other  provinces. 

All  the  apothecaries,  druggids,and  grocers* 
were  either  dead  or  run  away,  and  no  me¬ 
dicines  to  be  found  in  the  city :  the  notaries 
were  gone,  there  was  none  to  make  the  wills 
of  the  lick  :  women  were  brought  to-bed 
without  any  to  aflid;  thofe  alive  thought  of 
nothing  but  death,  famine,  and  delpair,  for 

all 
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all  fources  of  charity  were  (lopped;  almoft 
every  ftreet  was  barricaded  up  with  wearing 
apparel,  houfhold  goods  thrown  out  of 
houfes,  dead  bodies,  and  dying  people  gafp- 
ing  for  breath  :  there  was  no  palling  from 
one  ftreet  to  another. — Ever)?  night  adds 
a  thoufand  to  the  number  of  the  dead  in  the 
ftreets. 

The  confufion  was  fo  great,  that  neither 
officers,  furgeons,  or  fervants  could  be  per- 
fuaded  to  come  into  the  city  without  an  exor¬ 
bitant  price  :  two  thoufand  livres  a  month 
were  offered  to  every  mafter  furgeon,  one 
thoufand  to  furgeons  of  villages ;  to  all  ap¬ 
prentices  and  journeymen  three  hundred 
livres  a  month,  with  their  freedom  of  the 
city,  lodgings  and  provifions.  This  havock 
and  confternation  lafted  till  Odlober  7,  when 
it  abated  in  the  city,  but  raged  in  its  ter¬ 
ritories. 

New  hofpitals  being  eredted,  the  lick  were 
removed  from  the  ftreets  and  publick  places; 
which  were  cleanfed,and  the  rubbifh,  ordure, 
and  filth,  removed  :  this  took  up  a  month’s 
time,  though  carts  were  provided  in  great 
plenty,  which  carried  the  filth  to  large  barges, 
to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  port  and  thrown 
into  the  fea.  After  which  the  diftemper 
abated,  the  hofpitals  were  foon  fufficient; 
crouds  of  dodtors,  furgeons,  apothecaries  and 
druggifts  came  from  all  parts,  when  the  dif¬ 
temper  was  fo  abated  that  there  was  no  occa- 
fion  for  them. 
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Account  of  the  Plague  at  Aleppo,  by  the  rev* 
Mr.  “Thomas  Dawes,  Chaplain  of  the 
Factory. 

.  This  unhappy  country  for  fix  years  paft 
has  been  in  a  terrible  fituation,  afflidted  with 
many  of  the  Almighty’s  fevereft  fcourges. 
Its  troubles  were  ufbered  in  by  a  very  fharp 
winter  1756-7,  which  deftroyed  almoft  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth :  the  cold  was  fo  very 
intenfe,  that  the  mercury  in  the  thermome¬ 
ter,  expofed  a  few  minutes  in  the  open  air, 
funk  intirely  into  the  ball  of  the  tube  :  mil¬ 
lions  of  olive-trees  that  had  flood  the  feverity 
of  fifty  winters  were  blafted,  and  thoufands 
of  people  perifhed  merely  through  cold  :  the 
failureofa  crop  the  fucceeding  harveft  occa- 
fioned  an  univerfal  fcarcity,  which,  in  this 
country  of  indolence  and  oppreflion,  (where 
provifion  is  only  made  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  where,  literally  fpeaking,  no  man  is  fure 
of  reaping  what  he  hath  fown)  foon  intro¬ 
duced  a  famine,  with  all  its  attendant  mife- 
ries :  the  fhocking  accounts  would  appear 
fabulous,  were  they  not  attefted  by  number- 
lefs  eye- witnefles,  Europeans  and  natives.  In 
many  places  the  inhabitants  were  driven  to 
fuch  extremities,  that  women  eat  their  own 
children,  as  foon  as  they  expired  in  their 
arms,  for  want  of  nourifhment : — Numbers 
of  perfons  from  the  mountains  and  villages 

adjacent,  came  daily  to  / lleppo ,  to  offer  their 

wives 
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wives  and  children  to  fa!e  for  a  few  dollars, 
to  procure  a  temporary  lubfiftence  for  them- 
fel  ves ;  and  hourly  might  be  feen  in  the 
ftreets  dogs  and  human  creatures  Scratching 
together  on  the  fame  dunghill,  and  quarrel¬ 
ling  for  a  bone,  or  piece  of  carrion,  to  allay 
their  hunger.  A  peftilence  followed  clofe  to 
the  heels  of  the  famine,  which  lafted  the 
greater  part  of  1758,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
1  wept  away  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  perfons  in  the 
city  and  its  invirons.  The  very  deftrudtion 
of  this  complicated  fcene  of  mifery  muff 
difirefs  a  compaffionate  difpofition,  the  fight 
of  it  mu  ft  have  made  an  impreffion  oir  a 
heart  of  flint. 

The  latter  end  of  March  1761,  the  plague, 
which  had  lain  dormant  fince  autumn, 
made  its  appearance  again,  with  confiderable 
alarm  :  the  infection  crept  gently  and  gra¬ 
dually  on,  confined  chiefly  to  one  quarter, 
till  the  beginning  of  May,  when  it  began,  to 
fpread  vifibly  and  univerfally  :  the  Englifh 
factory  {hut  themfelves  up  the  27th,  and 
continued  under  confinement  ninety-fix  days* 
The  fury  of  the  contagion  did  not  la  ft  longer 
than  the  middle  of  June,  and  many  of  the 
merchants  went  abroad,  with  caution,  early 
in  Auguft  ;  but  the  co'nful  having  no  urgent 
bufinefs  to  induce  him  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
any  rifle,  the  factory  remained  in  clofe  quar¬ 
ters  till  they  could  vifit  their  friends  with  to¬ 
lerable  fecurity. 
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The  Englifh  at  their  releafe  from  confine¬ 
ment  the  laft  day  of  Auguft,  flattered  them- 
felves  with  hopesof  afpeedy  releaie  from  dan* 
ger,  but  God  ordered  it  otherwife.  In  all  the 
plagues  with  which  Aleppo  has  been  vifited 
in  this  century,  the  contagion  is  faid  to  have 
regularly  and  conftantly  ceafed  in  Auguft  or 
September,  the  hotteft  months  in  the  year  j 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  difappeared 

about  that  time  in  I742>  *743’  *744> 

and  1760;  but  the  year  1761  proved  an 
inftance  of  the  fallacy  of  general  obferva- 
tions  on  this  dreadful  i object :  for  from  the 
end  of  March  1761  to  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1762,  fcarce  a  day  pafled  without 
deaths,  or  frefh  attempts  from  the  diftemper  j 
though  the  violence  of  it  ceafed  in  autumn, 
on  an  average,  it  was  fatal  to  at  leaft  thirty 
perfons  in  every  week  from  that  time  to  the 
end  of  the  winter.  In  February  they  were 
pretty  healthy  ;  there  were  few  accidents, 
and  thofe  in  the  fkirts  of  the  city;  the  faint 
hopes  they  began  to  entertain  of  a  farther 
exemption  were  of  very  fhort  duration  ;  in 
March  the  diftemper  fpread  again,  and  in 
April  increafed  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the 
fadory  wrere  obliged  to  retire  to  their  clofe 
quarters  from  April  26th  to  Auguft  iS, 
when  the  burials  were  reduced  to  about 
twenty  a- day ;  the  infedion  gradually  de- 
creafed  till  the  middle  of  September,  after 
which  they  heard  of  no  accidents  from  the 

return 
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return  of  a  diftemper  whofe  very  name  ftrikes 
terror  whenever  it  is  mentioned,  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  mod  lamentable  mis¬ 
fortunes  that  mankind  is  liable  to. 

I  with  I  could*  with  any  precifion,  deter¬ 
mine  oar  lofs  in  the  two  laft  fummers ;  but, 
in  times  of  fuch  horror  and  confufion,  it  is, 
in  a  manner,  impoffible  to  come  at  the  exaCt 
truth.  If  you  enquire  of  the  natives,  they 
fwell  the  account  each  year  from  forty  to 
fixty  thouland,  and  fome  higher  :  but  as  the 
eaftern  difpolition  to  exaggerate  reigns  uni- 
verfally,  little  accuracy  is  to  be  expected  from 
them :  this,  however,  is  certain,  that  the 
mortality  this  year  has  been  very  confiderable, 
perhaps  not  much  inferior  to  any  in  this 
century.  Some  Europeans  have  been  at  no 
fmall  pains  and  expence  to  procure  a  regular 
and  daily  lift  of  the  funerals  during  our  con¬ 
finement,  and  their  account  amounts  to 
about  twenty  thoufand,  from  April  i,  to 
September  1,  this  year,  and  about  one  third 
lefs  the  preceding  fummer.  This  calcula¬ 
tion  feems  to  be  pretty  right,  though  there 
are  fome  ftrong  objections  againft  a  probability 
of  being  able  to  procure  a  juft  one  in  fuch 
circumftances ;  for  the  Turks  keep  no  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  dead,  and  have  feventy  two  different 
public  burial  places  in  the  feven  miles  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  city,  beftdes  many  private 
ones  within  the  walls.  The  Chriftians  and 
Jews,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  lefs  than  a 
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feventh  part  of  the  inhabitants,  have  regifters, 
and  each  nation  one  burial  place  only,  their 
lofs  this  year  is  about  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  in  five  months. 

I  will  not  fhock  your  compaffionate  difpo- 
fition  by  a  detail  of  the  miferies  I  have  been 
witoefs  to,  but  only  that  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July  (in  the  greateft  part  of 
which  the  burials  were  from  two  to  three 
hundred  a  day)  the  noife  of  men  finging  be¬ 
fore  the  corps  in  the  day,  and  the  fhrieks  of 
the  women  for  the  dead  both  day  and  night, 
were  feldom  out  of  our  ears.  Cuftom  foon 
rendered  the  fir  ft  familiar  to  me,  but  nothing 
could  reconcile  me  to  the  laft  :  and  as  the 
heat  obliges  us  to  fleep  upon  the  terraces  of 
our  houfes  in  the  hummer,  many  of  my  nights 
reft  were  difturbed  by  thefe  alarms  Oi  death. 

All  the  Englifh  efcaped  infection  in  their 
houfes,  though  each  year  four  or  five  Euro¬ 
peans  have  been  carried  oft,  and  each  year 
the  plague  broke  out  in  two  houfes  that  join 
to  ours.  In  one  of  them  this  year  died  a 
Franc i (can  prieft  after  two  days  illnefs,  whofe 
bed  was  placed  about  fix  yards  from  mine. 
I  believe  i  was  in  no  great  danger,  as  a  wall 
nine  or  ten  feet  high  ieparated  our  terraces, 
but  had  I  known  "his  fituation,  I  fhould  have 
moved  farther  off.  The  year  before  I  was 
thrown  into  a  very  great  agitation  of  mind  for 
a  few  days,  by  the  death  oi  my  laundtefs  s 

huiband  :  the  day  he  died  of  the  plague,  my 
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fervant  had  received  my  linen  from  his 
hoiife,  and  I  had  carclefly  put  on  Feme  of  it 
without  airing :  this  accident  happened  many 
weeks  after  we  were  open,  and  his  illnefs 
was  induftrioufly  kept  a  fecret. 

The  laft  month  of  my  confinement  this 
year  paffed  very  heavily  indeed,  for  I  found 
my  health  much  difordered :  whether  it 
proceeded  from  a  cold  I  catched  in  my  head 
by  fleeping  in  the  open  air  in  fame  very 
windy  nights  5  from  want  of  exercife;  or 
from  uneafinefs  of  mind  naturally  attending 
out*  melancholy  fituation,  I  know  not :  but 
rny  nerves  feemed  all  relaxed  a  tny  fpirits  in 
a  ftate  of  dejedtion  unknown  to  me  before  5 
and  my  head  fo  heavy  and  confufed  that  I 
could  neither  write  nor  read  for  an  hour  to¬ 
gether  with  application  or  pleafure. — Since 
our  releafe,  I  have  paffed  a  month  at  a  gar¬ 
den  about  an  hour’s  ride  from  the  city,  for 
the  fake  of  exercife  and  frefh  air,  and  find 
myfeif  much  relieved. 

Among  many  particulars,  the  following 
anecdotes  feem  fomewbat  extraordinary,  but 
are  well  attefted :  laft  year,  as  well  as  this, 
there  has  been  more  than  one  inftance  of  a 
woman’s  being  delivered  of  an  infe&ed  child, 
with  plague  fores  on  its  body,  though  the 
mother  herfelf  has  been  entirely  free  from 
the  diftemper. 

A  woman  that  fuckled  her  own  child  of 
five  months,  was  feized  with  a  raoft  fevere 
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plague,  and  died  after  a  week’s  illnefs,  but 
the  child,  though  it  fucked  her,  and  lay  in 
the  fame  bed  with  her  during  her  whole  dis¬ 
order,  efcaped  the  infection. 

A  woman  upward  of  a  hundred  years  of 
age  was  attacked  with  the  plague,  and  reco¬ 
vered  $  her  two  grand-children,  of  ten  and 
Sixteen,  received  the  infection  from  her,  and 
were  both  carried  off  by  it. 

While  the  plague  was  making  terrible 
ravage  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  in  the  fpring 
of  1760,  a  woman  remarkably  fanguine  and 
corpulent,  after  lofmg  her  hulband  and  two 
children,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  her 
arms,  made  it  her  daily  employment,  from  a 
principle  of  charity,  to  attend  her  lick  neigh¬ 
bours  that  flood  in  need  of  her  afiiftance,  and 
yet  efcaped  the  infedtion.  Alfo  a  Greek  lad 
made  it  his  bufinefs  for  many  months  to  wait 
on  the  lick;  to  walh,  drefs,  and  bury  the 
dead,  and  remained  unhurt.  In  that  conta¬ 
gion  ten  men  were  faid  to  die  to  one  woman  : 
but  it  wasalmoft  univerfally  fatal  to  the  youth 
of  both  fexes.  Many  places  were  left  fo 
deftitute  of  inhabitants  as  not  to  have  enough 
to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It 
ceafed  in  July  1760,  and  has  not  appeared  in 
the  ifland  iince. 

The  plague  feems  this  year  to  have  been, 
in  a  manner,  general,  over  great  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  It  has  made  great  ha¬ 
voc  at  Conflantipople,  Smyrna,  Salonicha, 

Brufa, 
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Brufa,  Adena,  Antioch,  Antab,  KiHis,  Our- 
fah,  Diarbekir,  Moufol,  and  many  other  large 
towns  and  villages.  Scanderoon  for  the  firft 
time  (I  believe)  this  century,  has  fuffered 
conliderably.  The  other  Frank  fettlements 
on  the  fea  coaft  of  Syria  have  been  exempted, 
except  a  few  accidents  at  Tripoli,  which 
drove  the  Englifh  conlul  into  a  clofe  retire¬ 
ment  for  a  week  or  two  \  but  the  ftorm  foon 
blew  over. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1764,  a  terrible 
famine  broke  out  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy, 
particularly  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  was  followed  by  agreat 
mortality,  particularly  in  the  former  ;  owing 
more  to  the  ufe  of  bad  corn  fent  them  from 
other  countries,  than  even  the  want  of  good 
corn,  infomuch  that,  by  advice  of  the  phyii- 
cians,  vaft  quantities  of  it  were  thrown  into 
the  fea  at  fome  leagues  from  Naples,  it  being 
fo  far  gone  as  to  occafion  a  fatal  and  infec¬ 
tious  diforder  even  amongft  the  poultry  who 
partook  of  it.  The  corn  imported  into  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  alone  upon  this  occafion 
amounted  to  near  thirty  thoufand  tons  ;  not- 
withftanding  which  there  peridied  upward 
of  five  hundred  thoufand  perfons  in  lefs 
than  fix  months,  and  a  proportionable  num¬ 
ber  in  the  papal  territories. 
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Oi  the  lad  Great  Plague  at  London. 

9  ■  ,  e  .  '  .»  '•  ..  4 

■ Tie  Lord fmote  the  people  with  a  very  great 
plague— there  was  a  very  great  dejirnelion 
throughout  ail  the  city,— the  hand  of  God 
was  very  heavy  there  ,—he  gave  their  lije 
over  unto  the  peji  Hence.  Numb.  xi.  33. 
1  Sam.  v.  11.  Psal.  lxxviii. 

OD  was  pleafed  in  the  year  1665,  in  the 

VJT  fevent.ee nth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Cij.aries.the  Second,  the  fixth  year  after  the 
re  ft  oral  ion,  to  punifh  England,  with  a  public 
calamity ^which,  in  that  degree,  had  not  been  in 
the  kingdom  fonie  centuries  pad.  This  was 
a  dreadful  pedilenee,  which  appeared  in  the 
vitals  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  after  a  warning  by  a  great  plague  in 
Holland,  and  a  beginning  of  it  in  fpme  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  our  own  land 3  where  it'  gra¬ 
dually  1  welled  and  raged,  infomuch  that  in 
toe  city  and  luburbs  it  fwept  away  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  perfons  in  lefs  than  the  com- 
pals  of  one  year. 

^  In  1663,  the  plague  raged  fo  extremely  at 
Amnerdam,  tnat  fcarcely  any  perfon  of  qua¬ 
lity  (laid  in  town  3  Hamburgh  was  alfo  much 
infected  3  wnich  cut  off  all  communication 
Wuh  thole  dates,  as  to  public  affairs,  and  from 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  their  European 
neighbours.  The  government  had  a  true 
Recount  of  it,  and  Several  councils  were  held 

to 
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to  prevent  its  coming  over,  but  all  was  kept 
very  private. 

In  1664,  King  Charles  excufed  his  prohi-  Dutch 
bition  of  importation  of  merchandize  from  hibked^” 
Holland,  on  account  of  the  plague,  which  Smollet’s 
had  been  introduced  into  that  country. 

About  the  clofe  of  the  year  1664,  two  or  vut.p.zsl 
three  perfons  died  fuddenly  at  Weftminfter,  Weftmin_ 
attended  with  fymptoms  which  manifefted  tier, 
their  original:  hereupon  fome  timorous Dr# 

.  ,  ,  &  ,  .  r.  .  ,  r  tranflo  ot 

neighbours  moved  into  the  city,  and  unror-  Hodges 
tunately  carried  the  teint,  which  fuddenly  on  the 
fpread  its  fatal  poifon  ;  and  for  want  of  con-  p 
fining  the  perfons  firft  feized,  the  whole  city 
was  in  a  little  time  irrecoverably  infedted. 

As  foon  as  it  was  rumoured  that  the  plague 
was  in  the  city,  it  was  impoffible  to  relate 
what  accounts  were  fpread  of  its  fatality  ;  IM£es>3» 
every  one  predicted  its  future  devaluations, 
and  terrified  each  other  with  remembrance 
of  a  former  peftilence. 

The  manner  of  its  coming  to  London  was  p^ 
hy  goods  from  Holland,  brought  thither  from -224. 
the  Levant,  it  firft  broke  out  in  a  houfe  in 
Long-acre,  near  the  end  of  Drury-lane,  acre/ 
where  thofe  goods  were  carried  and  firft 
opened  ;  two  French  men  dying,  the  family  Hift.  PL 
endeavoured  to  conceal  it ;  but  it  fpread  from  3* 
that  houfe  to  others,  by  the  unwary  convert¬ 
ing  with  thofe  who  were  fick,  and  infedted 
the  parifh  officers  which  were  employed 
about  the  dead  :  it  went  on,  and  proceeded 
V  ’  :  N  ‘  from 
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from  perfon  to  perfon,  from  houfe  to  houfe. 
In  the  firft  houfe  that  was  infe&ed  there 
died  four  perfons  ;  a  neighbour  hearing  the 
miftrefs  of  the  houfe  was  ill  vifited  her,  and 
carried  home  the  diftemper  to  her  family, 
and  died,  with  all  her  houfhold,  A  minifter 
called  to  pray  with  the  firft  fick  perfon  in  the 
fecond  houfe,  was  faid  to  ficken  and  die  im¬ 
mediately,  with  feveral  more  in  his  family. 
A  Frenchman,  who* lived  near  the  infeded 
houfes,  removed  for  fear  of  the  diftemper  in¬ 
to  Bearbinder-lane,  and  died,  to  the  great 
affliction  of  the  city.  Then  the  phyficians 
began  to  confider,  for  they  did  not  at  firft 
imagine  it  a  general  contagion :  but  the  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate  got  notice  of  it,  and  ordered 
two  phyficians  and  a  furgeon  to  infpedt  the 
bodies,  who  aflured  the  people  that  it  was 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  plague,  with 
all  its  terrifying  particulars ;  and  that  it 
threatened  an  univerfal  infe&ion,  fo  many 
people  having  already  converfed  with  the  lick 
or  diftempered ;  and  having,  as  might  be 
fuppofed,  received  infection  from  them,  that 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  put  a  flop  to  it. 
This  filled  people’s  heads  fo,  that  few  cared 
to  go  through  Drury-lane. 

It  was  a  received  notion  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people  that  the  plague  vifited  England 
once  in  forty  years ;  this  conceit,  how  well 
foever  juftified  by  paft  experience,  did  not 
obtain  with  thofe  of  better  judgment  5  yet  it 

greatly 
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greatly  contributed  among  the  populace  to 
propagate  and  inflame  the  contagion,  by  the 
ftrong  impreffion  it  made  on  their  minds  s  Ec|iar^ 
and  this  happening  forty  years  after  the 
the  plague  had  fearfully,  though  not  equally,  Jud2es> 
prevailed  in  1625,  caufed  fome  to  .impute  a  v‘  ^l* 
fatality  to  that  particular  number,  as  if  in  this 
fenfe  the  land  was  to  have  reft  but  forty 
years. 

The  plague  is  never  originally  bred  with  Plague 
us,  but  always  brought  accidentally  from  exo.tlc>not 

J  J  O  J  nprinmral 
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abroad ;  therefore  its  coming  can  have  no  Mead  on 
relation  to  any  certain  period  :  that  common  peftilential 
error  is  a  meer  fancy,  without  reafon  or  ex-  p01^10”* 
perience  :  people  ought  to  be  delivered  from 
fuch  vain  fears.  Now,  through  the  mercy 
of  the  Almighty,  the  land,  hath,  in  that 
fenfe,  refted  more  than  an  hundred  years. 

The  populace  are  apt  to  frame  ftrange 
conceits  out  of  their  own  heads,  and  what  Ho(%es* 
hath  obtained  among  them  is  very  difficult  * 
to  erafe  j  they  imputed  the  plague  to  the  Crook- 
influence  of  blazing  ftars,  which  had  notHiftkQf 
long  before  appeared  in  the  view  of  London,  thech.  of 
Thefe  frightful  apprehenfions  were  greatly  Sc°ftand. 
increafed  by  the  predictions  of  aftrologers,  ^hzinp- 
who  (as  a  public  fhame  and  fcandal  to  the  ftars. 
underftanding  and  good  fenfe  of  the  nation) 
then  abounded  ;  from  conjunctions  and  ap~  AftroI°" 
pearances  of  comets :  the  fpirits  of  the  people 
were  funk  by  fuch  fears,  and  their  conftitu- 
tions rendered  lefs  abletorefift  the  contagion. 

9  Terror 
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Fortune-  Terror  and  apprehenfion  led  people  into 
a  thoufand  weak,  foolifh,  and  wicked  things, 
i  F1*  which  there  wanted  not  fome  really  wicked 
enough  to  encourage  them  to  5  this  was,  run¬ 
ning  about  to  fortune-tellers,  cunning  men, 
and  aftrologers,  to  have  their  nativities  cart* 
and  to  know  their  fortunes.  This  folly  made 
the  town  fwar'm  with  wicked  pretenders  to 
magic  and  the  black  art :  it  became  common 
for  them  to  have  figns  with  infcriptions. 
Here  liveth  an  aftrologer  3 —frier  Bacon's 
head,— Mother  Shipton,— a  Merlin,  —  or 
the  like ;  the  ufual  figns  of  thefe  impoftors, 
were  in  almoft  every  ftreet. 

mf 

One  great  mifc’nief  was,  if  thefe  deluders 
were  sited,  If  there  would  be  a  plague? 
they  all  agreed  to  anfwer,  Yes ;  for  that 
kept  up  their  trade :  had  the  people  not  been 
kept  in  a  fright,  the  wizards  would  have  been 
rendered  ufelefs,  and  their  craft  at  an  end : 
but  they  always  talked  of  influences  of  ftars, 
and  conjunctions  of  planets,  which  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  bring  ficknefles,  diftempers  and  the 
plague. 

Preachers.  The  preachers  thundered  againft  thefe  and 
other  wicked  pradtices,  and  expofed  the  folly 
and  wicked nefs  thereof ;  and  the  fober  and 
judicious  defpifedthem  :  but  it  was  impoffible 
to  make  any  impreflion  on  the  middling  and 
labouring  people  :  fear  was  the  predominant 
pafiion,  and  they  threw  away  their  money 
in,  a  raoft  diffracted  manner  upon  thefe 

•  whimfies*  „ 
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whimfies.  Men  and  maid  fervants  were  the 
chief  cuftomers  ;  the  firft  quettion  was,  Will 
there  be  a  plague  ?  the  next,  Oh  !  Sir,  for 
the  Lord’s  fake,  what  will  become  of  me  ? 
will  my  matter,  or  miftrefs,  keep  me,  or 
turn  me  off?  will  they  ttay  here  or  go  into 
the  country  ?  will  they  take  me  with  them, 
or  leave  me  here,  to  be  ftarved  and  undone  *? 

There  was  no  remedy  for  this  horrid  delu- 
fion,  till  the  plague  put  an  end  to  it,  by 
clearing  the  town  of  mod  of  thefe  rnock- 
calculators. 

The  people  were  more  addicted  to  pro-  pL 
phefies,  attronomical  conjurations,  dreams,  25, 26. 
and  old  wives  tales,  than  ever  they  were 
before  or  fince  :  whether  this  unhappy  tem¬ 
per  was  originally  railed  by  thofe  who  got 
money  by  printing  predictions  and  prognof-  v  l 
tications,  it  is  certain  books  frighted  them  rop  ets* 
much  :  not  only  almanacks  and  predictions, 
but  pretended  religious  books,  foretold,  di- 
reCtly  or  covertly,  the  ruin  of  the  city.  Some 
were  fo  enthufiaftically  bold  as  to  run  about 
the  ttreets  with  their  oral  predictions,  pre¬ 
tending  they  were  fent  to  preach  to  the  city  5 
one,  like  Jonah  at  Nineveh,  cried  in  the 

*  The  cafe  of  poor  fervants  was  very  difmal  ;  a  pro-  f  p^ 
digious  number  of  them  were  turned  off,  and  abun-  W  L 
dance  perifhed  ;  particularly  of  thofe  wTho  had  been  !r 
deceived  by  falfe  hopes  by  the  falfe  prophets  :  public 
charity  provided  for  great  numbers  of  thefe  poor  crea¬ 
tures,  who  were  (othervyife)  in  the  work  condition  of 
any  in  the  city, 
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ftreets,  Yet  forty  [or  a  few]  days,  and  Lon¬ 
don  fhall  be  deftroyed  :  another  run  about 
naked,  except  a  pair  of  drawers  about  his 
wafte,  crying  day  and  night,  (like  a  man 
mentioned  by  Jofephus  before  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  jerufalem)  Oh !  the  great  and  the 
terrible  God  !  and  faid  no  more  but  repeated 
thofe  words  continually,  with  a  voice  and 
countenance  full  of  horror,  afwift  pace,  and 
nobody  could  find  him  to  flop,  or  reft,  or 
take  any  fuftenance;  nor  would  he  enter 
into  fpeech  with  any  one. 

The  interpretations  which  old  women  put 
on  dreams,  put  abundance  of  people  out  of 
their  wits.  Some  heard  voices  warning  them 
to  be  gone,  for  therb  would  be  fuch  a 
plague  at  London,  that  the  living  fhould  not 
be  able  to  bury  the  dead  3  others  faw  appa¬ 
ritions  in  the  air :  the  imagination  of  the 
people  was  really  turned  wayward  and  pof- 
feflfed 3  and  no  wonder  if  they,  who  were 
poring  continually  at  the  clouds,  faw  fhapes 
and  figures,  reprefentations  and  appearances, 
which  had  nothing  in  them  :  here,  they  faid, 
they  faw  a  flaming  fword  held  in  a  hand 
coming  out  of  a  cloud,  with  a  point  hanging 
diredly  over  the  city  3  there  they  faw  hearfes 
and  coffins  in  the  air,  carrying  to  be  buried  $ 
there  again,  heaps  of  dead  bodies  lying  un¬ 
buried  3  and  the  like  3  juft  as  the  imagination 
of  the  poor  terrified  people  furnifhed  them 
with  matter  to  work  upon* 

Even 
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Even  fame  minirters,  in  their  fermons,  Miniilen, 
rather  funk  than  lifted  up  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers:  there  were  fame  of  all  opinions  and 
perfuafions,  though  good  men,  their  dif- 
courfes  were  full  of  terror,  who  fpoke  no¬ 
thing  butdifmal  things ;  prophefied  nothing 
but  evil  tidings  3  terrifying  the  people  with 
apprehenfions  of  being  utterly  deftroyed, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  ficknefs  was  no- 
torioufly  afiifted  by  this  means. 

People  were  as  mad  in  running  after  Q 
quacks  and  mountebanks,  and  every  pradtif-  and 
ing  old  woman, for  medicines  and  remedies;  mounte- 
ftoring  themfelves  with  fuch  multitudes  of  banks* 
pills,  potions,  and  prefervatives,  that  they  PI* 
ipent  their  money  and  poifoned  them-  3  * 
felves  before-hand,  for  fear  of  infedtion ; 
and  prepared  their  bodies  for  the  plague, 
inftead  of  preferving  themfelves  againft  it. 

It  is  fcarcely  imaginable  how  the  ports  and 
corners  of  ftreets  were  plaiftered  with  doc¬ 
tors  bills,  the  very  titles  of  whofe  infallible 
pills,  neverfailing  prefervatives,  fovereign 
cordials,  exadl regulations,  univerfal  remedies, 
only  true  plague-waters,  royal  antidotes, 

&c.  would  fill  a  volume  :  Advice  was  given 
by  experienced  phyficians,  ancient  gentle¬ 
women,  Italian  gentlewomen,  High-Dutch 
phyficians,  &c.  Confufion  fitted  perfons  to 
be impofedonbyevery  pretender;  their  doors 
were  more  thronged  than  thofe  of  Dr. 

Brooks,  Dr.  Upton,  Dr.  Hodges,  Dr.  Ber¬ 
wick, 
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wick,  or  any  of  the  moft  famous  men  of  the 
time. 

Another  madnefs  may  ferve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  diftra&ed  humour  of  the  times, 
the  wearing  charms,  philtres,  exorcifms,  and 
amulets,  to  fortify  the  body  againft  the 
plague  :  as  if  the  plague  was  not  the  hand  of 
God,  but  the  pofleffion  of  an  evil  fpirit,  and 
might  be  kept  off  with  eroding  figns  of  the 
zodiac,  papers  tied  up  with  a  certain  number 
of  knots,  with  certain  words  or  figures  writ¬ 
ten  on  them,  as  Abracadabra  formed  in  a 
triangle 3  Diridon,  carried  through  the  whole 
alphabet 3  the  Jefuits  mark  in  a  crofs  3  erodes 
in  various  flhapes,  &c.  but  they  foon  found  the 
infufficiency  of  thefe  things  3  and  many  were 
carried  away  in  the  dead-carts,  and  thrown 
into  the  common  graves  of  every  pariih,  with 
thefe  trumpery  about  their  neck.  Then  the 
living  began  to  fee  the  folly  of  trufting  to 
thofe  unperforming  creatures ;  their  fears 
turned  to  amazement  and  ftupidity,  not 
knowing  what  courfe  to  take,  or  what  to  do, 
to  help  or  relieve  themfelves :  they  ran  about 
from  houfe  to  houfe  and  door  to  door,  with 
repeated  cries  of.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us, 
what  fliall  we  do  ! 

A  very  dry  and  violent  froft  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter  1664  froze  up  all  things, 
and  did  not  abate  till  the  beginning  of 
March  3  at  which  time,  as  foon  as  the  froft 

went 
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went  off,  a  peftilential  fever,  or  plague, 
began  to  rage  -f*. 

It  was  firft  taken  notice  of  in  the  month  of  Vincent. 
May  :  the  bills  of  mortality  mentioned  three 
which  died  of  the  difeafe  in  the  whole  year 
before  :  but,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
bill  tells  of  nine  which  fell  by  the  plague, 
one  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  other  eight 
in  the  fuburhs. 

It  broke  out  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Giles's  in  Mead, 
the  Fields  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  year  2°* 
1664;  and -being  retrained  to  a  houfe  or  5 
two,  the  feeds  of  it  confined  themfelves 
through  a  hard  frofty  winter  of  near  three 
months  continuance:  k  lay  afleep  from  Chrift- 
mas  to  the  middle  of  February,  and  then 
broke  out  again  in  the  fame  parifh  ;  and  after 
another  long  reft  till  April,  put  forth  the 
malignant  quality  as  foon  as  the  warmth  of 
fpring  gave  fufficient  force,  and  the  diftemper 
(hewed  itfelf  again  in  the  fame  place.— Atthe 
beginning  it  took  one  here,  and  another  half 
a  mile  off ;  then  appeared  again  where  it  was 

f  The  year  1683  the  feafcm  was  fb  extremely  cold  Sydenh, 
that  no  man  living  ever  fa w  the  like,  as  to  the  intenfe 
degree  of  cold,  and  the  long  time  it  held.  The  noble 
river  Thames  was  fo  frozen  that  it  eafily  fuflained,  like 
a  folid  pavement,  coaches  running  about  upon  it  and 
{hops  well  flocked,  in  the  manner  of  ftreets,  and  great 
crouds  of  people.  Though  the  following  year  1684.' 
did  not  equal  the  preceding,  either  as  to  the  extremity 
of  cold,  or  obftinate  duration  of  it,  yet  it  did  not  come 
much  behind  it  as  to  either :  but,  as  foon  as  it  thawed  in 
February,  a  new  epidemical  fever  began. 
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firft  :  neither  can  it  be  proved  that  thefe 
ever  met  5  efpecially  after  houfes  were  (hut 
up. 

Fear  quickly  began  to  creep  upon  people’s 
hearts,  terrifying  and  confounding  men  of  all 
religions  and  profeflions ;  great  alarms  and 
difcourfe  began  to  fpread  about  the  plague* 
and  all  call  in  their  minds  whither  they 
fhould  go,  if  the  diftemper  (hould  in- 

creafe : - yet  when  the  next  week’s  bill 

iignified  to  them  the  decreafe  from  nine  to 
three,  their  minds  were  fomething  appeafed  ; 
difcourfe  of  that  fubjedt  ceafed ;  fears  were 
hufhed,  and  hopes  took  place,  that  the  black 
cloud  did  but  threaten  and  give  a  few  drops, 
but  the  wind  would  drive  it  away.  When, in 
the  next  bill,  the  number  of  the  dead  by  the 
plague  amounted  from  three  to  fourteen  ;  in 
the  next  to  feventeen  1  in  the  next  to  forty- 
three  ;  and  the  dileafe  not  only  increafed, 
but  difperfed'h  a  dreadful  confternatioo  fell 
upon  all,  and  fearful  bodings  of  a  defolating 
judgment :  every  one  began  to  look  about, 
and  think  into  what  corner  of  the  world 
they  might  fly  to  hide  themfelves. 

Thofe  who  chofe  company,  and  ftrove  by 
carroufing  and  pleafures  to  intoxicate  their 
fpirits  in  the  day,  had  dread  and  hideous 
thoughts  in  retirement,  and  in  the  filence  of 
the  night,  through  fear  of  death. 

Nothing  aggravates  this  diftemper  more 
than  fear,  dread  of  death,  and  a  confterna- 
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tion  of  the  mind.  When  the  plague  is  fatal, 
fome  die  of  a  fainting  the  firft  or  fecond  day ; 
doubtlefs  of  a  panic  dread.  The  mind  is  to 
be  particularly  fupported ;  and  fear,  dread, 
and  pufillanimity  are  to  be  banifhed  :  for 
more  die  of  terror  than  of  the  plague  itfelf. 

It  has  been  alleged,  with  reafon  and  good 
authority,  that  terror  and  dread  difpofes  the 
body  to  the  reception  of  every  fpecies  of  ma¬ 
lignity  ;  its  influence  leflens,  if  not  deftroys, 
the  vital  motions,  weakens  the  confutation, 
finks  the  fpirits,  and  renders  the  ^economy 
lefs  liable  to  refift  putrefadlion.— This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  people  who  through  dread  and 
conceit  have  received  the  fmall-pox. 

As  foon  as  the  firft  terror  could  be  laid  to 
terminate,  a  naufeoufnefs  and  reaching  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  fuch  an  excefiive  loathing  of  food, 
that  the  mention  of  it  was  irkfome  5  and  fome 
were  followed  by  grievous  vomitings :  fome 
endured  fuch  vehement  and  continual  irri¬ 
tation  that  could  not  be  afluaged  by  any  re¬ 
medies,  how  often  foever  repeated  ;  the 
reaching  continuing  after  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient  was  too  far  fptnt  to  throw  any  thing 
up.  After  the  principal  load  was  thrown 
up,  a  very  frothy  bile,  fermenting  like  yeaft, 
followed,  greenifh,  and  fo  fcetid  that  a  per- 
fon  could  not  endure  the  room,  without 
holding  thenofe. 

When  medicines  proved  ineffeftual,  there 
followed  a  great  thirft  and  heat,  which  were 
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figns  of  immediate  death  ;  and  the  infeded, 
as  it  were,  feemed  to  vomit  up  their  louls. 
Yet  it  was  a  pernicious  pra.dice  of  fome 
empirics  to  ad  mini  fter  emetics ;  and  many 
were  deftroyed  thereby,  the  convulfive  reach¬ 
ing  to  vomit  being  beyond  a  poffibiiity  to 
bear  it.  After  fuch  exigencies,  and  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  beft  medicines,  things 
grew  worfe,  and  it  was  impofiible  to  redify. 
a  rafh  and  fatal  error  in  fo  violent  a  difeafe. 
What  was  thrown  up  by  hard  vomiting  dif- 
covered  a  rancid  brackifhnefs  that  vellicated 
the  ftomach  into  convulfions. 

When  the  plague  makes  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance,  though  the  number  of  the  iick  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall,  yet  the  difeafe  ufuaSly  operates 
upon  them  in  the  moft  violent  manner,  and 
is  attended  with  its  worft  fymptoms. 

The  plague  doth  complicate  with  moft 
maladies,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  contagious; 
every  little  diforder  turning  to  the  plague  ; 
other  infedious  difeafes  nearly  combining  and 
fymbolizing  with  it.  It  was  a  very  ill  time 
to  be  lick,  if  any  complained,  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  laid  he  had  the  plague.  The  feurvy 
being  popular  and  epidemical  in  Holland,  the 
p eft,  when  it  fell  in  with  it,  did  very  much 
partake  of  its  nature ;  which  afterward  in¬ 
vading  this  nation,  gave  ample  teftimony  of 
this  affociation. 

The  peftilential  venom  does  in  a  very 
familiar  manner  unite  i ti elf  with  the  venereal 
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difeafe.  At  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the 
ficknefs,  it  was  given  out  by  common  fame, 
that  thofe  who  were  previoufly  infeded  with 
any  foul  diftemper,  the  pox  in  particular, 
would  be  lecured  againft  any  peftilential 
teint :  but  wicked  and  impious  was  the  con- 
fequence;  for  many  were  hereby  encouraged 
to  leek  the  mod  lafcivious  and  filthy  proft:- 
tutions,  on  purpofe  to  be  fecured  by  one 
previous  infection  againft  another  :  but,  be- 
fide  the  poifonous  quality  peculiar  to  this 
nafty  difeafc,  befide  the  expence  of  fpirits  in 
procuring  it,  and  a  loft  force  of  the  confhtu- 
tion  thereby,  the  greateft  aggravation  to  the 
misfortune  was,  the  very  teint  which  was  to 
defend  againft  another,  had  it,  in  its  nature, 
to  be  more  forcibly  attracted  by  it;  fo  that 
the  rath  adventurer  was  foon  brought  to  a 
bitter  repentance  for  his  experiment,  by  link¬ 
ing  immediately  under  the  peftilential  conta^ 
gion  at  its  firft  ftroke:  and  it  was  common* 
to  find,  by  a  very  eafy  tranfition,  the  venereal  p0x, 
buboes  changed  into  peftilential  carbuncles. 

The  peftilence  and  the  pox  are  naturally 
joined  together  by  their  known  malignity  and 
deftrudtion  to  human  nature.— —But  now. 

The  great  orbs  begin  to  move  firft.  The  Biff.  P\ 
lords  and  gentry  retire  into  their  countries  8*s*lc* 
their  remote  houfes  are  prepared,  goods  re-  VircenU 
moved,  and  London  was  quickly  behind 
them  :  the  richer  fort  of  people  from  the 
weftern. parts  of  the  city,  with  their  families 
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and  fervants,  thronged  out  of  town  in  an 
unufual  manner  ;  in  the  broad  ftreets  leading 
toward  the  country  there  was  nothing  to  be 
ieen  but  waggons  and  carts  with  goods, 
women,  children,  and  fervants,  &c.  coaches 
filled  with  the  better  fort,  horfemen  attend¬ 
ing  them,  all  hurrying  away  5  empty  wag¬ 
gons  and  carts  from  the  countries,  to  fetch 
more  people:  men  on  horfeback  innumer¬ 
able,  with  and  without  fervants,  all  loaded 
with  baggage,  and  fitted  for  travelling. 

It  was  a  terrible  and  melancholy  fight; 
and  there  was  nothing  elfe  to  be  feen  from 
morning  to  night  :  the  hurry  was  fo  great 
for  feme  weeks,  that  there  was  no  getting  to 
the  lord  mayors  door  without  exceeding 
difficulty;  there  was  fuch  prefling  and  croud- 
ing  to  get  gaffes  and  certificates  of  health, 
without  which  none  were  admitted  to  pafs 
through  towns  on  the  road,  or  to  ledge  in 
any  inn.  None  having  as  yet  died  in  the 
city,  my  lord  mayor  gave  certificates,  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  to  all  who  lived  in  the  ninety- 
feven  pariftes,  and  to  thofe  in  the  liberties 
too  for  a  while.  The  hurry  was  much  in¬ 
creased  by  falie  rumours  that  the  government 
had  ordered  turnpikes  and  barriers  on  the 
roads  to  prevent  people’s  travelling ;  and 
that  the  towns  on  the  roads  would  not  fuffer 
any  from  London  to  pafs. 

It  looked  as  if  the  whole  city  was  run-* 
rung  away  :  had  any  regulations  been  pub- 
'  . .  1  *  '  lifted 
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lifoed  that  had  been  terrifying,  efpeciaiiy 
Fuch  as  would  pretend  todifpofe  of  the  people 
otherwife  than  they  would  difpofe  of  them-  ^ 
felves,  it  would  have  put  city  and  fuburbs 
into  the  utmoft  confufion. 

But  the  magiftrates  wifely  caufed  the 
people  to  be  encouraged  :  made  very  good  Mag1\ 
laws  for  regulating  the  citizens,  keeping  firates. 
good  order  in  the  ftreets,  and  making  every 
thing  as  eligible  as  poffible  to  all  ioits  ot 
people. 

The  lord  mayor,  fheriffs,  aldermen,  (or 
their  deputies)  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
common-council,  pubhfhed  then  rciolution 
not  to  quit  the  city  themfelves,  but  that  they 
would  be  always  ready  at  hand  for  obferving 
good  order  in  every  place,  and  doing  juftice 
on  all  occafions ;  as  alfo  for  diftributing  the 
public  charities  to  the  poor :  for  doing  the 
duty  and  difcharging  the  trull repofed  in  them 
by  the  citizens,  to  the  utmoft  or  tsieir  power. 

The  lord  mayor  held  councils  every  day, 
for  making  neceffary  difpofitions  for  preferv- 
ing  the  public  peace:  the  people  were  uied 
with  all  pofiible  gentleneis,  tendernefs,  and 
clemency;  but  prelumptuous rogues,  thieves, 
houfe-breakers,  plunderers  of  the  lick  or 
dead,  were  duly  punilhed,  and  fevere  decla¬ 
rations  were  continually  publiflied  againlt 
them. 

All  conltables  and  church-wardens  -were 
enjoined  to  hay  in  the  city  under  fevere  pe¬ 
nalties,  or  find  fufficient  deputies. 
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Theft  things  re-efiabliffied  the  minds  of  the 
people  very  much  in  their  firft  fright,  when 
an  univerfal  deftrtion  was  apprehended  5 
when  the  city  was  in  danger  of  being  in ttrely 
deferred  (except  of  the  poor);  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  being  plundered  and  laid  wade  by  the 
multitudes  that  fled. 

Nor  were  the  magiftrates  deficient  in 
performing  their  duty  as  boldly  as  they  pro-^ 
miftd  :  the  lord  mayor  and  fherififs  were 
continually  in  the  ftreets,  and  at  places  of 
the  greateft  danger;  and  though  they  did  not 
care  to  have  too  great  a  refort  of  people 
crouding  about  them,  yet  in  emergent  cafes 
they  never  denied  the  people  accefs,  and 
heard  with  patience  all  their  grievances  and 
complaints  :  the  lord  mayor  had  a  low  gal¬ 
lery  erected  on  purpoft  in  his  hall,  where  he 
flood  a  little  removed  from  the  croud,  when 
any  complaint  came  to  be  heard  ;  that  he 
might  appear  with  as  much  fafety  as  poffible. 

The  aldermen  and  fherifts  con  flan  tly  at¬ 
tended  in  their  wards  and  ftations :  the  lord 
mayor’s  officers  were  always  in  waiting;  the 
fherifPs  officers,  and  ferjeants,  received  orders 
from  the  aldermen  ;  fo  that  juftice  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  all  cafes  without  interruption. 

Dogs  and  cats,  being  domeftic  animals, 
apt  to  run  from  houfe  to  heuft,  and  were 
capable  of  carrying  the  effluvia  or  infectious 
fleams  in  their  fur  or  hair;  wherefore,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  infedtion,  an  order  was 
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published  by  the  lord  mayor  and  magiflrates, 
by  advice  of  the  phyficians,  that  they  fhouid 
all  be  immediately  killed,  and  an  officer  was 
appointed  for  that  purpofe.  A  prodigious 
number  of  thofe  creatures  were  deflroyed: 
forty  thouland  dogs,  and  five  times  as  many 
cats  ;  which  is  not  in  the  ieaft  incredible, 
few  houfes  being  without  a  cat,  fome  having 
five  or  fix.  All  poffible  endeavours  were  ufed 
to  deftrov  mice  and  rats :  multitudes  of  them 
were  deflroyed  by  ratfbane  and  other  pollens. 

It  was  one  of  the  r  principal  cares  to  fee  Hlft.  Pt. 
the  orders  for  the  freedom  of  the  markets 
obferved  :  for  this  purpofe,  either  the  lord 
mayor  or  fherifxs  were  every  market-day  on 
horfeback  to  fee  their  orders  executed  ;  and 
that  the  country  people  had  all  poffible  en¬ 
couragement  and  freedom  in  their  coming  to 
the  markets,  and  returning  back  ;  and  that  no 
nufances  or  frightful  obje&s  fhould  be  feen  in 
the  ftreets,to  terrify  them,  or  make  them  un¬ 
willing  tocome  :  which  precaution  made  them 
come  freely  and  boldly,  infomuch  that  pro- 
vifions  were  never  wanting  in  the  markets, 
but  plentiful,  even  to  a  degree  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at. 

It  was  an  admirable  piece  ofcondudl,  that 
the  flreets  were  kept  clear  and  free  from  all 
manner  of  frightful  objects,  dead  bodies,  or 
anv  fuch  things  as  were  indecent  or  unplea- 
fan  t,  unlefs  where  any  died  fuddenly  in  the 
ft  reels :  and  thefe  were  generally  covered 
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with  feme  cloth  or  blanket,  or  removed  to 
next  church-yard  till  night :  if  any  difeafed 
were  removed,  or  dead  buried,  or  infeded 
cloaths  burned,  it  was  in  the  night ;  all  bodies 
which  were  thrown  into  the  great  pits  in  the 
feverai  church-yards  and  burying-grounds, 
were  removed  in  the  night,  and  every  thing 
was  covered  and  clofed  before  day  :  fo  that 
in  the  day-time  there  was  not  the  leaft  iignal 
of  the  calamity  to  be  feen  or  heard  except 
what  was  to  be  obferved  from  the  emptinefs 
of  the  ftreets,  fometimes  paffiooate  outcries 
from  the  windows,  and  the  number  of  houfes 
and  fhops  fhut  up. 

The  face  of  London  was  indeed  ftrangeJy 
altered,  the  whole  mafs  of  buildings,  city, 
liberties,  fuhurbs*  Weftminfter,  Southwark, 
all  together !  Sorrow  and  fadnefs  fat  in  every 
face ;  every  one  looked  on  himfelf  and  family 
as  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs,— few  gallants  walk 
the  ftreets  j  inftead  of  fpotted  ladies,  the 
fhrieks  of  women  and  children  filled  the 
doors  and  windows,  where  their  deareft  re¬ 
lations  were  juft  dead,  or  dying.  A  great 
forfaking  there  was  of  the  adjacent  places 
where  the  plague  did  firft  rage:  and  when 
the  city  within  the  walls  began  to  be  more 
vifited,  the  number  of  people  there  were  ex¬ 
tremely  leflcned  by  the  multitudes  gone 
into  the  country  ;  in  July  they  continued 
flying ;  but  in  Auguft  they  fled  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  was  apprehended  there  would 
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be  none  left  in  the  city  but  magiflrates  and 
fervants. 

Death  now  rode  triumphant ;  and  with  a 
melancholy  and  formal  alpedl  began  to  look  • 
into  houfes  and  chambers,  and  hare  in  every 
face.  Were  it  poffible  to  reprefent  thofe 
times  exactly  to  thofe  who  did  not  fee  them, 
and  give  true  ideas  of  the  horror  that  every 
where  prefented  itfelf,  it  mull;  make  j u  irn- 
preffions  on  their  minds,  and  fill  them  with 
furprize.  London  might  well  be  laid  to  be 
all  in  tears:  the  mourners  did  not  go  about 
the  ftreets,  indeed,  for  nobody  put  on  black, 
or  made  a  formal  mourning,  for  their  neared 
friends:  but  the  voice  of  mourning  was 
truly  heard  in  the  ftreets,  frequent  enough  to 
pierce  the  flouted  heart  to  hear  them  :  tears 
and  lamentations  were  in  every  houfe.  It 
was  certainly  a  difmal  thing  to  be  entertained 
continually  with  the  daily  cries  from  the 
windows,  'Pray  for  us !  and  the  nightly  calls, 

Bring  out  your  dead !  To  fee  the  great  empo¬ 
rium  of  the  world  defolate,  and  fcaice  any 
thing  vendible  but  coffins !  and  thofe  but  for 
a  while ! 

What  increafed  the  defolation,  and  made  Hid.  Fl¬ 
it  more  vifible,  the  city  and  fuburbs  were  pro-  23- 
digioufly  full  of  people  at  the  beginning  of 
the  vifitation  :  the  numbers  of  people  which 
(the  wars  being  over,  the  armies  difbanded, 
and  the  royal  family  and  monarchy  reftored) 
had  flocked  to  London,  to  fettle  in  bufinefs, 

*  or 
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or  to  depend  upon  and  attend  the  court,  foe 
rewards  of  fervice,  preferments,  ,  and  fuch 
like,  was  fuch,  that  the  town  was  computed 
to  have  in  it  above  an  hundred  thoufand  in¬ 
habitants  more  than  it  ever  entertained  be- 
fore  ;  fome  took  upon  them  to  fay,  it  had 
twice  as  many  :  all  the  ruined  families  of 
the  royal  party  flocked  thither ;  all  the  old 
foldiers  fet  up  trades  here ;  the  court  brought 
with  them  a  great  flux  of  pride  and  new 
fafbions,  all  people  were  grown  gay  and  luxu¬ 
rious  ;  and  the  joy  of  the  reiteration  had 
brought  a  vaft  many  families  to  London. 
The  plague  entered  London  when  an  incre¬ 
dible  increafe  of  people  had  happened  by 
thefe  circumftances :  as  this  conflux  of 
people  to  a  youthful  and  gay  court  made  a 
great  trade  in  the  city,  efpecially  in  every  thing 
that  belonged  to  fafhion  and  finery,  fo  it 
drew,  by  confequence,  a  great  number  of 
workmen,  matfufadhirers,  and  the  like, 
moftly  poor  people  who  depended  upon  their 
labour.  In  reprefentation  to  the  lord  mayor 
of  tire  condition  of  the  poor,  it  was  efilmated 
that  there  were  not  Ids  than  an  hundred 
thoufand  ribband-weavers  in  and  about  the 
city,  moftly  about  Spiral -fields.  It  was  won¬ 
derful,  that  after  the  prodigious  numbers 
that  went  away,  and  died,  that  there  was  fo 
great  a  multitude  left. 

Through  May  the  infection  reigned  with 
more  or  lefs  feverityj  fometimes  raging  in 

one 
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one  place,  then  in  another  :  when  funerals 
decreafed,  there  were  great  hopes ;  their 
increafe  threw  all  in  dejedion  ;  which  uncer¬ 
tainty  gave  advantage  to  the  diftemper,  for 
many  perfons  were  remifs  in  provifionsagainft 
it  during  fuch  fluduations  :  but  in  June  the 
number  increafed  from  forty-three  to  one 
hundred  and  twelve ;  the  next  week,  to  an 
hundred  and  fixty  eight;  the  next,  two  hun¬ 
dred  fixty-eight ;  the  next,  to  four  hundred 
feventy  :  moft  of  which  increafe  was  in  tne 
remote  parts,  few  within,  or  near  the  walls 
of,  the  city.  Southwark  and  W bitechapel 
were  entirely  free.  The  fecond  week  in 
June  the  parifh  of  St.  Giles  s,  where  ftill  the 
weight  of  the  infedion  lay,  buried  one  hun¬ 
dred  twenty,  though  the  bills  mentioned  only 
fixty-eight  of  the  plague. 

About  June  24,  above  twenty  parishes 
were  infeded  :  and  their  majefties  removed 
from  Whitehall  to  Hampmn-court. 

After  the  nobility  and  gentry,  rich  tradef- 
men  provide  themfelves  to  depart;  if  they 
have  not  country-houfes,  they  leek  lodgings 
abroad  for  themfelves  and  families :  and  the 
poorer  tradefmen  imitate  the  rich  in  their 
fear,  and  ffretc’n  themfelves  to  take  a  country 
journey,  though  they  have  fcarce  where¬ 
withal  to  bring  them  back  again.  Divines, 
magiftrates,  phyficians,  furgeons,  lawyers, 
and  tradefmen,  were  all  put  to  flight. 


With 
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With  what  precipitation  the  trembling  in¬ 
habitants  left  the  city !  how  they  flocked 
in  crouds  out  of  town  !  as  if  London  had 
quite  removed  !  like  the  hurry  of  a  hidden 
conflagration,  all  doors  and  paflages  are 
thronged  for  efcape.  After  the  chief  of  the 
people  were  fled,  and  the  nourilhment  of  this 
cruel  enemy  in  a  great  meafure  taken  away, 
it  raged  ftili :  though  it  Teemed  once  to  flay, 
it  foon  returned  with  double  fury ;  killed 
not  by  flow  paces,  but  almoft  immediately  : 
the  contagion  at  fit  A  only  (battered  its  arrows, 
but  at  lafh  .covered  the  whole  city  with 
death. 

oidraix.  In  two  months  the  bills  of  mortality  in 
hift.  ofthe  the  plague-time  were  but  little  more  than 
522^ I#  double  the  number  of  thofe  of  the  common 
deaths,  which  gave  opportunity  to  thoufands 
of  families  to  remove,  and  leave  the  city  de¬ 
folate  and  helplcfs. 

Hid  Pi  Though  all  the  people  did  not  go  out  of 
ni  XZ'  London,  yet  in  a  manner  all  the  horfes  did  ; 
there  was  hardly  one  to  be  bought  or  hired 
in  the  whole  city,  for fome  weeks. 

Many  travelled  on  foot ;  and  to  prevent 
lying  at  inns,  carried  foldiers  tents  with  them 
and  lay  in  the  fields  •  the  weather  being 
warm  there  was  no  danger  of  taking  cold ; 
carrying  beds  or  draw  to  lie  upon,  and  provi- 
fions  to  eat,  fo  living  as  hermits  in  cells,  for 
none  would  venture  to  come  near  them; 
fome  lived  like  wandering  pilgrims  in  a  de- 
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fert,  and  efcaped  by  making  themfelves  vo¬ 
luntarily  exiles,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  fcarce 
credible;  who  yet  enjoyed  more  liberty  than 
was  expe&ed,  and  had  moft  of  the  people 
that  travelled  done  the  fame,  the  plague  had 
not  (humanly  1  peaking)  been  carried  into  fo 
many  country  towns  and  houfes,  to  the  great 
damage  and  ruin  of  multitudes. 

Thofe  who  went  out  walked  in  the  middle  Hift.PL 
of  the  great  (freer,  left  they  fhould  mingle  15,  21. 
with  any  that  came  out  of  houfes,  or  meet  Vaicw 
with  fmeils  and  fcents  from  houfes  infefted, 
and  it  became  a  cuftom  for  none  to  go  out 
after  fun-fet. 

Now  the  citizens  of  London  are  put  to  a 
flop  in  the  career  of  their  trade  ;  they  begin 
to  fear  whom  they  converfe  and  deal  withal, 
left  they  fhould  have  come  out  of  infedted 
places  :  rofes  and  other  flowers  wither  in  the 
gardens,  are  difregarded  in  the  markets,  and 
people  dare  not  offer  them  to  their  nofes, 
left,  with  their  fweet  favour,  that  which  is 
infectious  fhould  be  attracted  :  rue  and 
wormwood  is  taken  in  the  hand,  myrrh  and 
zedoary  into  the  mouth,  and  without  fome 
antidote  few  ftir  abroad  in  the  morning. 

The  citizens  were  not  blameable  for  re¬ 
tiring  when  there  was  fo  little  trading,  and 
the  prefence  of  all  would  have  helped  for¬ 
ward  the  increafeand  fpreading  of  the  infec-  yin 
tion.  At  fuch  times  all  inhabitants  who  are 
well,  and  can  be  fpared,  fhould  be  encou¬ 
raged 
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raged  to  leave  the  town,  which  the  thinner  it  is 
will  be  the  more  healthful :  but  fear  and  guilt 
drove  many  away,  whom  duty  fhould  have 
obliged  to  day  in  the  place.  London  doth 
empty  itfelf  into  the  country  ;  great  was  the 
ftirs  and  hurries  by  the  removals  of  fo  many 
families;  and  thofe  think  themfelves  fafeft 
that  can  fly  farthefi:  from  the  city.— -A pru¬ 
dent  man  feeth  the  plague ,  and  hideth  himfelf. 

Phyficians  could  not  be  blamed  for  retir¬ 
ing;  the  difeafe  was  not  fubjed  to  their  art: 
many  learned  phyficians  retired,  not  fo  much 
for  their  own  prefervation,  as  the  fervice  of 
thofe  they  attended  :  thofe  who  ftaid,  the 
plague  put  to  their  non-plus ;  in  fuch  flrange 
and  changeable  fhapes,  did  the  camelion¬ 
like  ficknefs  appear !  There  were  empirics 
(when  all  art  failed)  pretended  to  perform 
wonders :  but  were  fuppofed  to  fend  numbers 
to  heaven  who  were  wifhed  to  tarry  longer  on 
earth,  to  be  ufeful  in  time  of  fuch  inexpref- 
fible  diftrefs. 

The  inns  of  court  were  all  fhut  up;  fewlaw* 
yers  tobefeen  in  the  Temple,  Lincoln's  inn, 
or  Gray’s  inn  :  every  body  was  at  peace,  and 
no  occafion  for  lawyers. 

It  was  a  time  of  very  unhappy  breaches 
in  matters  of  religion  :  innumerable  feds, 
divifions,  and  feparate  opinions  prevailed 
among  the  people :  the  church  was  reftored 
With  the  monarchy,  but  the  minifters  and 
preachers  of  the  prefbyterians,  independents, 

and 
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and  all  other  profeflions,  began  to  gather 
feparate  focieties,  and  eredt  altar  againft  altar  $ 
as  yet  thofe  congregations  were  bat  few,  and 
thofe  the  government  endeavoured  to  fup- 
prefs,  and  fhut  up  their  meeting-houfes. 

The  vifitation  reconciled  them  for  a  while* 
and  many  of  the  beft  and  valuable  minifters 
of  the  diflenters  were  fuffered  to  go  into  the 
churches,  and  the  people  flocked  to  hear 
them,  without  enquiring  what  opinions  they 
held. 

Several  minifters  in  the  fad  time  of  trouble 
deferted  their  flocks ;  yet  fome  minifters  did 
vifitthe  lick  fora  little,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
done  5  it  would  have  been  prefent  death  to 
have  gone  into  fome  houfes.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  learned,  able,  and  pious  divines  of  the 
eftablifhment  maintained  their  ftations,  with 
primitive  zeal  and  fervor,  piety  and  charity  : 
among  whom  the  names  of  Dr.  Walker,  Dr. 
Horton,  Dr.  Meriton,  Dr.  Symon  Patrick 
(afterward  bifhop  of  Ely)  will  be  refpedted 
and  revered. 

Among  the  prefbyterians  who  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  in  this  dangerous  and  impor¬ 
tant  fervice  were  Mr,.  Vincent,  Mr.  Chefter, 
Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Janaway,  Mr.  Turner, 
Mr.  Grimes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  plague,  when 
there  was  no  more  hope  but  that  the  whole 
city  would  be  vifited,  when  all  that  had 
eftates  or  friends  in  the  country  retired  with 
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their  families  3  indeed,  when  one  would  have 
thought  there  would  be  nobody  left  benind  3 
from  that  moment  all  trade,  except  fitch  as 
related  to  immediate  fubliftence,  was  at  a  ftul 
flop  5  and  the  workmen  dependent  on  them 

left  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs. 

All  families  retrenched  their  living  as 
much  as  poffible,  as  well  thofe  that  fled  as 
thofe  that  ftaid  3  fo  that  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  footmen,  ferving-men,  (hop- 
keepers,  journeymen,  merchants  -  book¬ 
keepers,  and  fuch  forts  of  people,  and  efpe- 
cially  poor  maid-fervants,  were  turned  off, 
and  left  friendlefs  and  helplefs,  without  em¬ 
ployment,  and  without  habitation*  This  was 
a  very  difmal  article. 

To  avoid  particulars,  let  it  fuffice  to  fay  in 
general,  all  trades  being  at  a  (land,  employ¬ 
ment  ceafed  3  the  labour,  and  thereby  the 
bread,  of  the  poor  was  cut  off.  \At  firft  the 
cries  of  the  poor  were  mod  lamentable  to 
hear,  but  by  the  diftribution  of  charity  their 
mifery  was  greatly  abated :  many  fled  into 
the  countries,  but  thoufands  of  them  having 
ftaid  in  London  till  nothing  but  defperation 
lent  them  away,  death  overtook  them  on  the 
road  3  and  they  ferved  for  no  other  than  the 
meffengers  of  death  :  others  carrying  the  in¬ 
fection  along  with  them,  fpread  it  unhappily 
into  the  remotefl:  parts  cf  the  kingdom. 

Many  of  thefe  were  the  miferable  objects 

of  defpair  we  (hall  haveoccaflon  to  mention, 

and 
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and  who  were  removed  by  the  deftru&ion  that 
followed :  thefe  might  be  faid  to  perifh  not 
by  the  infection  itfelf,  but  the  confequences 
of  it,  namely,  hunger  and  diftrefs,  and  the 
want  of  all  things  >  being  without  lodging, 
without  money,  without  friends,  without 
means  to  get  their  bread,  without  any  one  to 
give  it  them  :  many  were  without  legal 
fettlements,  and  could  not  claim  of  the  pa¬ 
rities  ;  all  the  fupport  they  had  was  from 
the  magiftrates,  who  carefully  and  chearfully 
adminiftred  relief  as  they  found  it  neceffary  : 
thofe  that  flayed  behind  never  felt  the  want 
and  diftrefs  which  they  did  that  went  away. 

Had  not  the  fums  of  money  contributed 
been  prodigious,  it  had  not  been  in  the 
power  of  authority  to  have  kept  the  public 
peace  ;  nor  were  they  without  apprehenftons* 
as  it  was,  that  defperation  (hould  pufh  the 
people  upon  tumults,  and  caufe  them  to  rifle 
the  houfes  of  the  rich,  and  plunder  the 
markets ;  in  which  cafe,  the  country  people, 
who  brought  provisions  very  freely  and 
boldly,  would  have  been  terrified  from  com- 
ingany  more,  and  the  town  muft  have  funk 
under  an  unavoidable  famine. 

But  the  prudence  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
fuch  magiftrates  as  remained  alive  and  in 
town,  prevented  tumults,  by  the  moft  kind 
and  gentle  methods,  relieving  the  moft  def- 
perate  with  money,  putting  others  into  buli- 
nefs,  particularly  as  watchmen,  more  than 

Y  2  twenty 
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Hift  Pi  twenty  thoufand  being  wanted  $  and  a  great 
90,  92,  number  of  women  and  fervants  were  employ- 
93-  ed  as  nurfes.  Thirty  or  forty  thoufand  of 
thefe  unhappy  people  were  carried  off  by  the 
plague. 

The  infection  generally  came  into  the 
houfes  of  the  citizens  by  means  of  their  fer¬ 
vants,  who  were  fent  out  for  neceffaries  3  who 
going  through  the  ftreets,  into  {hops  and 
markets,  it  was  impoffible  but  that  they 
fhould  meet  with  diflempered  perfons,  who 
conveyed  the  fatal  breath  into  them,  and  they 
brought  it  home  to  the  families  to  which 
they  belonged. 

The  neceffity  of  going  to  market  to  buy 
provifions  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  city,  for  the  people  caught  the 
diftemper  of  one  another :  lbme  fufpebted 
that  even  the  provifions  were  fometimes 
teinted.  The  butchers  of  Whitechapel 
(where  greateft  part  of  the  fleffi-meat  was 
killed)  were  dreadfully  vifited,  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  that  few  {hops  were  kept  open  ;  and 
thofe  who  remained  killed  their  meat  about 
Mile-end,  and  brought  it  to  town  upon 
horfes. 

The  poor  could  not  lay  up  provifions,  and 
there  was  a  neceffity  for  them  to  go  to  mar¬ 
ket,  others  fent  fervants  and  children  :  as  the 
neceffity  daily  renewed,  it  brought  abundance 
of  unfound  people  to  the  markets ;  and  many 

brought 
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brought  home  death  along  with  the  provifions 
for  the  fuftenance  of  life. 

The  butchers  ufed  all  pofiible  precaution  ; 
when  any  one  bought  a  joint  of  meat,  they 
would  not  take  it  out  of  the  butcher's  hand, 
but  took  it  off  the  hook  themfelves ;  the 
butchers  would  not  take  the  money,  but  have 
it  put  into  a  pot  of  vinegar  ;  the  buyer  al¬ 
ways  carried  fmall  money  to  make  up  odd 
Aims,  that  they  might  take  no  change.  They 
carried  bottles  with  fcents  'arid  perfumes  in 
their  hands,  and  tried  all  other  means  that 
could  be  invented  :  but  the  poor  went  all 
hazards. 

Sometimes  a  man  or  woman  dropt  down 
dead  in  the  very  ftreets  and  markets;  many  had 
the  plague  upon  them,  and  knew  nothing  of 
it,  till  the  inward  gangreen  had  infedted  their 
vitals,  and  they  died  in  a  few  moments, 
without  any  warning  ;  others  had  only  time 
to  go  to  the  next  bulk,  door,  or  porch,  juft 
fit  down,  and  die. 

Thefe  objedts  were  fo  frequent  when  the 
plague  became  raging,  that  there  was  fcarcely 
any  paffingthe  ftreets  but  feveral  dead  bodies 
would  be  lying  on  the  ground  :  at  firft,  peo¬ 
ple  would  ftop,  and  call  to  the  neighbours  on 
fuch  occafions,  afterward  no  notice  was  taken 
of  them  ;  if  a  corps  was  found,  paffengers 
would  crofs  the  ftreet ;  if  in  a  narrow  paf- 
fage,  go  back  again,  and  feek  fome  other 
way.  The  bodies  were  left  till  the  officers 

Y  3  came 
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came  to  fetch  them  away,  or  till  the  drivers 
of  the  dead  carts  took  them  up  at  night ;  and 
thofe  undaunted  officers  failed  not  to  fearch 
their  pockets,  and  firip  the  well-drefied. 

In  the  markets,  the  butchers  had  always 

men  at  hand  to  take  them  upon  hand-bar- 

£ 

rows,  and  carry  them  to  the  next  church¬ 
yard* 

In  the  fury  of  the  diftemper  the  markets 
were  but  very  thinly  furnifhed  with  provi- 
fions,  or  frequented  with  buyers,  compared 
to  what  they  were  before.  1/he  lord  mayor 
caufed  the -country  folks  who  brought  pro¬ 
visions  to  be  ftopt  in  the  ftreets  leading  to  the 
.town,  and  to  fit  down  there  with  their 
goods,  where  they  fold  what  they  brought, 
and  went  immediately  away :  this  encouraged 
the  country  people  greatly,  for  they  fold  their 
provifions  at  the  very  entrance  into  the 
town,  and  even  in  the  fields  3  particularly  in 
the  fields  beyond  Whitechapel-church,  Spi- 
tal-fields  St.  George’s  fields  in  Southwark, 
Bunhill-fields,  and  a  great  field  called  Wood’s 
clofe,  near  Iilington  :  to  thefe  places  the  lord 
mayor  and  magiftrates  fent  their  officers  and 
fervants  to  buy  for  their  families,  keeping 
themfelves  within  doors  as  much  as  was  con¬ 
fident  with  their  duty  and  offices  5  and  the 
like  did  many  other  people.  After  this 
method  was  taken,  the  country  folks  came 


*  Thefe  ftreets  now  called 
open  fields. 
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with  great  chearfulnefs,  and  brought  provi- 
fions  of  all  forts,  and  very  feldom  got  any 
harm  by  it.  A  report  wasfpread  (politically 
enough  if  it  was  defigned)  that  they  were 
miraculoufly  preferved. 

The  juftices  of  peace  for  Middlefex,  by  Houfes 
diredtions  of  the  fecretaries  of  date,  had  be-  ^u£  UP* 
gun  to  fhut  up  houfes  in  St.  Giles’s,  and 
other  parifhes  where  the  plague  had  broke 
out;  which  feemed  to  be  attended  with  fome 
fugcefs :  in  June  the  lord  mayor  and  aider- 
men  made  ufe  of  the  power  granted  by  act  of 
parliament,  of  (hutting  up  people  in  their 
own  houfes. 

Now  many  houfes  are  fhut  up  where  the  Vincent, 
plague  comes,  and  the  inhabitants  fhut  in, 
left  coming  abroad  they  fhould  fpread  the 
infedlion.  It  was  very  difmal  to  behold  the 
Red  Crosses,  of  a  foot  long,  and  read  in 
great  letters  over  them, 

LORD  HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US, 

9  \ 

painted  on  the  doors  and  windows;  watch¬ 
men  (landing  before  them  with  halberts; 
and  fuch  a  folitude  about  thofe  places,  people 
palling  by  them  fo  cautioufly,  and  with  fuch 
fearful  looks,  as  if  they  had  been  lined  with 
enemies  in  ambulh  that  waited  to  deftroy 
them. 

Every  houfe  was  (hut  up  as  foon  as  infec-  Meacl 
ted,  that  neither  relations  nor  acquaintance  Peft.  91 
might  unwarily  receive  it,  and  carry  it  about 
with  them  \  a  guard  was  ordered  to  attend 

Y  4  con- 
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continually,  both  to  hand  the  fick  neceflaries 
of  food  and  medicines,  and  reftrain  them 
Watch-  frorn  coming  abroad,  till  forty  days  after  reco- 
men  ap-  very ;  watchmen  were  appointed  to  attend 
pointed,  night  and  day,  to  prevent  any  inhabitant  of 
the  houfe  going  out,  or  any  perfon  going  in, 
except  fuch  phylicians,  furgeons,  apotheca¬ 
ries,  nurfee,  learchers,  &c.  as  were  appointed 
by  authority :  this  was  to  continue  at  lead:  a 
month  after  all  the  perfons  who  lived  in 
that  houfe  were  dead  or  recovered.  The 
houfes  of  thofe  who  had  vifited  any  infedled 
perfon,  or  entered  infefted  houfes  were  or¬ 
dered  to  he  fhut  up:  if  any  perfon  removed 
out  of  a  houfe  of  inmates  where  anyone  was 
infefted,  the  houfe  he  removed  to  was  fhut 
upas  if  vifited. 

Searchers,  furgeons,  keepers,  [nurfes,]  and 
buriers,  were  to  carry  red  wands  in  their 
hands  three  feet  long. 

Thefe  and  feveral  other  very  neceflary  and 
falutary  orders,  were  effeftually  put  into  exe¬ 
cution  by  the  lord  mayor;  but  the  plague 
more  and  more  increafed. 

New  dir-  ?Tis  inexprefiible !  imagination  is  loft 
covery  of  when  one  would  attempt  conceiving  an  image 
the  piugiie  the  pajn  ancj  which  a  perfon  is  in, 

Miferies  feized  by  the  firft  degree  of  the  plague  ;  the 
■plague  is  (hocking,  and  not  to  be  endured  !  the 

defer] bed.  face  diftorted,  the  eyes  ftaring,  all  the  body 
Working,  and  every  faculty  of  the  foul  loft ; 
nothing  remaining  with  the  man  but  a  fenfe 

pf 
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of  pain:  miferable  fpeCtacle!  enough  to  make 
the  mod  unrelenting  fhudder  with  horror ! 

What  increafe  of  did  refs  it  mud  be  to  be 
(hut  up  with,  and  obliged  to  behold  the  ten¬ 
dered'  and  mod  beloved  objeds  in  this 
anguilh,  without  power  to  adid  or  relieve 
them,  mortified  with  the  certainty  of  their 
deaths,  and  aggravated  with  the  reflection  that 
the  didemper  and  death  will  likely  extend  to 
all  in  the  houfe. 

Is  there  any  thing  more  terrible  than  the  Plague^ 
plague  ?  No;  it  is  the  noifom  pedilence  .  jeeves>s 
and  if  this  flench  come  into  your  nodrils,  ye  Lond. 
are  gone:  it  is  a  weapon  fo  (harp  that  it  is 
able  to  leave  a  nation  without  an  heir*  for  I,  ^umb. 
faith  the  Lord,  will  finite  them  with  thexiv.  12. 
pedilence,  and  difinherit  them.  If  this  pale 
horfe  come  to  neigh  in  our  dreets,  he’ll  dafli 
many  thoufands  "into  their  graves.  If  the 
pedilence  do  once  difcharge,  how  many  will 
he  day  at  one  (hot  ?  It  will  chafe  men  out  of 
their  dwellings,  as  if  there  were  fome  fierce 
enemy  purfuing  them;  and.  {hut  up  fhop 
doors,  as  if  execution  after  judgment  were 
ferved  on  merchants :  there  will  then  be  no 
other  mufic  than  doleful  knells ;  nor  any 
other  wares  carried  up  and  down  but  dead 
corps ;  it  will  change  manfion-houfes  for 
peft-houfes  ;  and  rather  gather  congregations 
into  church-yards  than  churches :  the  mar¬ 
kets  will  be  lo  empty  that  fcarcely  neceflaiies 
will  b$  brought  in  :  a  new  fet  of  brewers 
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will  fet  up,  even  apothecaries  to  make  diet* 
drinks :  people  afraid  to  eat  meat,  left  they 
fhould  eat  it  out  of  infedled  fliambles :  or 
to  wear  raiment,  left  it  fhould  be  ftitched  up 
with  the  plague  :  they  (hall  lie  down  without 
the  leaft  fpot  upon  them,  and  rife  up  with 
God’s  tokens  upon  them,  yea,  with  the  car¬ 
buncle  burning  in  their  flefti  like  a  fire-coal. 
They  (hall  walk  well  out  of  their  houfes,  and 
drop  down  before  they  come  heme  again. 
Every  difeafe  turns  into  the  plague.  Come 
not  nigh  thy  founded  friend  within  the 
compafs  of  two  cubits,  nor  within  the  fpace 
of  fix  cubits  of  infedted  perfons :  beware  left 
the  wind  blow  upon  him  to  thee,  or  left 
there  be  any  fun,  fire,  or  odours  between  him 
and  thee  :  if  thou  beeft  well,  efehew  thy 
deareft  acquaintance,  if  thou  beeft  lick,  thy 
deareft  acquaintance  will  flee  thee :  a  lord 
fhall  fcarce  have  a  page,  a  lady  a  chamber¬ 
maid,  to  wait  on  them:  a  brother  will  fcarce 
look  down  on  a  After,  a  hufband  on  his  wife, 
or  a  tender  mother  on  her  darling  infant :  a 
beggar  will  not  wear  thy  marriage-fuit,  if 
given  him  ;  nor  a  porter  be  hired  to  carry 
thine  errand,  though  thou  fbouldft  give  him 
a  leafe  for  life  for  his  journey.  Thy  gold  is 
left  to  the  ], office  of  a  fteward,  thy  breath  to 
the  mercy  of  a  nurfe  :  thou  art  dead,  whilft 
left  unboiled,  and  buried  without  any  but 
bearers  to  go  along  with  thine  hearfe.  Of 
a1.!  miferies  the  plague  is  the  fray  ;  of  all 

dreadful 
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dreadful  things  which  can  happen  upon  the 
earth,  this  is  the  horror !  Oh  !  cleanfe  the 
flreets  with  repentance,  purge  the  air  with 
obedience  ;  above  ali,  feel  the  plague  of  your 
hearts,  that  you  may  not  feel  the  plague  in 
your  fides,  J  If  the  arrow  that  flyeth  by 
noon-day  (hall  glide  among  you,  how  many 
wounded  breads  would  there  be  .  if  Hippo 
crates  were  among  you  with  his  sweet  odours 
and  fweet  ointments  to  perfume  places  j 
if  Mindererus  were  (hooting  guns  orr.  m 
every  ftreet  to  diffipate  the  air  5  if  ^iiercnan 
and  Jvicen  were  preferring  the  itnueft 
rules  of  diet;  if  Galen,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  the  mod  expert  phyficians  that  ever  lived, 
were  teaching  you  to  make  pills,  electuaries, 
pomanders,  cordials,  &c.  to  make  new  tires 
and  fumigations,  of  ftorax,  calamint,  racua- 
num,  and  an  hundred  other  materials  to  expel 
ill  feents ;  yet  they  may  be  all  meffedual  to 

prevent  that  irreddable  droke,  .  Swe]!i 

P  The  didemper  was  very  horrible  in  ltfetf,  ;ntolera|_ 
but  in  fome  more  than  others;  the  fwellings,  iy  painful, 
which  were  generally  in  the  neck,  or  groin,  Hrft.  . 
when  they  grew  hard  and  would  not  break, 
prew  painful  with  the  mod  exquifite  toi- 
ment :  fome,  not  able  to  bear  it,  threw  them- 
felves  cut  at  a  window,  or  otherwtfe  made 
away  with  themfelves ;  others  vented  their 
pain  by  inceffant  roarings  ;  loud  and  lament¬ 
able  cries  were  heard  in  the  ftreets,  fufficient 
,0  pierce  the  very  heart. 
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Hid.  PL  Shutting  up  houfes  was  counted  a  very 

57-  cruel  and  unchriftian  method,  and  the  poor 
confined  made  bitter  lamentations;  com- 
plaints  of  the  feverity  of  it  were  daiiy  made 
to  the  lord  mayor,  of  houfes  caufelefly,  and 
even  malicioufly  fhut  up.  Locking  up 
houfes,  and  fetting  a  watch  night  and  day, 
to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  flirring  out, 
or  any  coming  to  them,  looked  very  hard 
and  cruel. 

Hodges,  The  confternalion  of  thofe  thus  feparated 
from  all  fociety,  unlefs  of  the  infefted,  was 
inexprefllble  ;  and  the  difmal  apprehenfions 
it  laid  them  under,  made  them  an  eafier  prey 
to  the  devouring  enemy.  This  feclufion  was 
the  more  intolerable,  for  if  a  frefh  perfon  was 
feized  in  the  fame  houfe  but  a  day  before 
another  had  performed  quarantine,  it  was  to 
be  performed  over  again  ;  which  occafioned 
fuch  tedious  confinement  of  lick  and  well 
together,  that  frequently  caufed  the  lofs  of 
the  whole.  Shutting  up  houfes  made  neigh¬ 
bours  fly,  who  might  have  been  ufeful  on 
many  accounts ;  many  might  have  been 
alive,  had  not  the  tragical  mark  on  their  door 
drove  away  proper  affiftance. 
j  If  fear,  defpair,  and  aejedion  of  fpirits 
Pdt.  93.  diipofe  the  body  to  receive  contagion,  and 
give  it  a  greater  power  where  it  is  received 
(as  all  phyficians  agree)  how  can  the  difeafe 
be  more  inforced  than  by  fuch  treatment. 

The 
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The  ufage  of  imprifoning  every  family  Mead 
the  plague  feizes  on,  without  allowing  any  to  Pelt.  1 
pafs  in  or  out,  but  fuch  as  are  appointed  by 
authority  -f*,  is  the  fevered;  treatment  ima¬ 
ginable.  It  expofes  the  whole  family  tofuffer 
by  the  difeafe,  and  is  little  lefs  than  affigning 
them  over  to  thecruelieftdeath.  One  who  is  fo 
unfortunate  to  bring  the  difeafe  into  a  houfe, 
muft  have  the  infupportable  anxiety  and  de¬ 
fection  of  fpirit,  (which  fo  remarkably  attends 
the  diftemper)  further  heightened  by  the 
melancholy  reflection  of  involving  his  deareft 
relations  and  friends  in  the  fame  deftrudtion. 

The  difeafe,  for  every  Angle  perfon  it  would 
carry  off,  is,  by  this  management,  made  to 
fweep  away  entire  families. 

Directions  of  magiftrates  ought  to  make  it 
the  intereft  of  families  to  difcover  their  mif- 
fortunes,  when  afflicted ;  for  when  fuch 
orders  have  the  appearance  of  ftriCt  difci- 
pline  and  punifhment,  rather  than  compaf- 
fionate  care,  the  infeCted  muft  naturally 
conceal  the  difeafe  as  long  as  pofiible.  When  , 
men  are  in  imminent  danger  of  their  lives, 
if  not  allowed  to  efcape,  they  will  hazard 
every  thing  to  do  it  privately,  and  fome  at¬ 
tempts  muft  fucceed.  It  has  unfortunately 

f  By  the  ftatute  r  Jac.  i.  c.  31-  infected  perfons 
croing  abroad  after  command  to  keep  houfe,  may  be 
refitted  by  watchmen,  and  punifhed  as  vagrants,  if  they 
have  no  fores  on  them  3  if  they  have  infectious  fores, 

it  is  felony. 
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happened  that  the  common  fteps  taken  to 
prevent  fpreading  the  plague,  have  had  a 
diredt  contrary  tendency  :  one  that  gets  off 
clandeftinely  will  be  more  liable  to  carry  the 
difeafe  than  an  hundred  others. 

Nothing  can  juftify  fuch  cruelty,  but  that 
it  prevents  the  fpreading  infection;  but  con¬ 
fining  people,  and  (hutting  them  up  together 
in  great  numbers,  will  make  the  diftemper 
rage  with  augmented  force,  even  to  the  in- 
creafing  it  above  what  can  eafily  be  ima¬ 
gined  :  it  is  only  keeping  fo  many  feminarie's 
of  infedtion,  fooner  or  later  to  be  difperfed 
abroad ;  for  while  contagion  is  kept  in  a 
houfe,  and  continually  increafed,  it  is  impof- 
fible  but  the  air  muft  become  teinted  in  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  fpread  the  infection  upon  the 
firft  outlet.  Thefe  methods,  pradtifed 
through  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  con-’ 
tagion,  contributed  much  to  the  continuance 
of  the  plague.  * 

Many  perifhed  in  thofe  miferable  confine¬ 
ments,  which  there  was  reafon  to  believe 
would  not  have  been  diftempered  if  at  libertv; 
which  made  many  clamorous  and  uneafy, 
and  many  violences  were  committed  and 
injuries  offered  to  the  watchmen,  and  many 
broke  out  by  violence :  no  applications  to 
magiftrates  or  government,  could  obtain  the 
lead:  mitigation ;  which  put  people  upon  all 
manner  of  ftratagems  to  get  their  liberty. 

There 
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There  being  as  many  prifons  in  town  as 
houfes  (hut  up,  where  people  were  impri- 
foned  only  becaufe  they  were  miferable,  it 
became  really  intolerable  to  them,  no  wonder 
therefore  if  they  fometimes  ufed  violence,  as 
well  as  flratagem,  in  order  to  their  efcape . 
many  watchmen  were  killed,  and  others 
w'ounded  and  left  for  dead,  where  the  people 
in  infe&ed  houfes  were  oppofed  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  eicape. 

Thefe  prifons  having  but  one  jailor,  and 
many  houfes  feveral  ways  out,  fome:  into 
other  fcreets,  it  was  impoffible  for  one  man 
to  guard  all  the  paliages  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
eicape  of  people  made  defperate  by  the  fi  *ght 
of  their  circumflances,  by  refentment  of  their 
nfage;  or  by  the  raging  of  the  diftemper  it- 
felf :  fc  that  they  would  talk  to  the  watch¬ 
men  on  one  fide  cl  the  houie,  wnile  the 
family  made  their  eicape  at  another. 

In  Coleman-dreet  there  were  abundance 
of  alleys ;  a  houfe  was  {hut  up  in  White  s 
alley,  which  had  a  window  into  ano¬ 
ther’ court  which  had  a  paffage  into  Bell- 
alley  ;  watchmen  ftood  at  the  door  of  the 
houl'e  night  and  day,  while  the  family  went 
away,  in  the  evening,  out  at  the  window, 
and  left  the  poor  fellows  watching  and 
warding  for  near  a  fortnight. 

Near  the  fame  place  a  watchman  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  burnt 

dreadfully  •  while  he  made  hideous,  cries, 

and 
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and  no  one  would  venture  to  come  near  him 
to  help  him ;  thofe  of  the  family  who  were 
able  to  flir  got  out  of  the  one-pair-of  flairs 
window,  leaving  two  lick  in  the  houie,  to 
whom  nurfes  were  fent. 

A  watchman  had  kept  his  pod  two  nights 
at  a  fhut-up  houfe,  and  the  day  watch  one 
day  ;  the  day  watch  was  come  again  to  his 
duty:  all  this  while  no  noife  was  heard,  no 
light  was  feen,  nothing  was  called  for,  nor 
the  watchman  fent  on  any  errands  (which 
was  their  principal  bufinefs)  :  one  night  the 
dead-cart  was  flopped  there,  and  a  maid- 
fervant  put  into  it,  wrapt  only  in  a  green  rug; 
next  day  the  watch  heard  a  great  crying  and 
fcreaming,  occasioned,  as  was  fuppofed,  by 
fome  of  the  family  juft  dying  ;  the  watchman 
knocked  at  the  door,  but  none  anfwered  a 
great  while;  when  one  looked  out,  and  faid, 
(with  an  angry  quick  tone,  yet  with  a  voice 
that  was  crying),  What  d’ye  want,  that  ye 
make  fuch  a  noife  ?  He  anfwered,  I  am  the 
watchman,  how  do  ye  do  ?  what  is  the 
matter  ?  The  perfon  anfwered,  What  is  that 
to  you  ;  flop  the  dead-cart.  The  cart  was 
flopt,  and  they  knocked  again ;  but  nobody 
anfwered,  and  the  cart-man  would  not  tarry. 

When  the  day- watchman  came  they 
knocked  again  a  great  while  ;  none  anfwer¬ 
ed  :  the  cafement  being  open  at  which  the 
perfon  had  looked  out,  they  procured  a 
ladder,  and  found  a  dead  woman  on  the  floor, 

covered 
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covered  only  with  her  fhift.  A  magiftrate 
ordered  the  houfe  to  be  broke  open,  wherein 
were  none  found  but  the  dead  filler  to  the 
miftrefs  of  the  family:  the  mailer,  his  wife, 
feveral  children,  and  fervants,  efcaped  at 
fome  back  door,  or  over  the  tops  of  houfes 
whether  fick  or  found  was  not  known. 

Many  fuch  efcapes  were  made  out  of  in- 
fedted  houfes ;  efpecially  when  the  watchmen 
were  fent  for  neeeflaries,  food,  phyfic,  pbyfi- 
cians,  furgeons,  nurfes,  order  to  dead-carts, 
and  the  like  :  on  thefe  occafions  the  watch¬ 
man  locked  the  outer  door,  arid  took  the  key 
with  him  $  to  evade  which,  the  people  got 
two  or  three  keys  to  their  locks  5  or  un- 
fcrewed  and  took  off  the  locks  on  the  infide 
in  the  abfence  of  the  watchman,  and  went 
out  as  often  as  they  pieafed:  which  being 
difcovered,  padlocks  and  bolts  were  placed 
on  outward  doors. 

A  maid-fervant  was  taken  fick,  and  the 
whole  family  was  (hut  up;  the  mailer  con- 
fented  to  let  the  maid  be  carried  to  the  peft- 
houfe,  but  was  refufed.  The  mailer  finding 
no  remedy,  he,  his  wife,  and  children,  pad¬ 
locked  up  with  this  diftempered  maid, 
told  the  watchman  that  he  mu  ft  fetch  a 
nurfe,  whom  he  brought  that  evening ;  in 
the  interim  the  mailer  took  the  opportunity 
to  break  a  large  hole  through  his  (hop,  into  a 
flail  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  cobler, 
of  which  he  had  the  key  r  the  next  night, 

Z  fend- 
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fending  the  watch  for  a  plaifter  which  he 
mu  ft  flay  the  making  up,  he  conveyed  him- 
felf  and  all  his  family  out  of  the  houfe ;  and 
left  the  nurfe  and  watchman  to  throw  the 
poor  wench  into  the  cart,  and  take  care  of 
the  houfe. 

Thefe  prifons  being  without  bars,  the  im- 
prifoned  let  themfelves  down  from  their 
windows  in  fight  of  the  watchman,  bringing 
fwords  or  piftols  in  their  hands,  threatning 
to  kill  him  if  he  ftirred,  or  called  out. 

Some  had  gardens  and  walls  or  pales  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  neighbours,  or  yards, 
or  back~houfes  ;  by  friendthip  and  entreaties, 
fome  would  get  leave  to  go  over  thofe  in- 
clofures,  and  out  at  their  neighbours  doors  % 
others,  by  giving  money  to  the  fervants  got 
through  in  the  night :  others  by  bribing  the 
watchmen  got  out  privately;  (for  which  fe- 
veral  were  publickly  whipt  through  the 
ftreets) :  but  notwithftanding  that  feverity, 
money  ftill  prevailed,  and  many  families 
efcaped  after  they  had  been  fhut  up ;  for 
though  there  was  no  eafy  way  of  pafiing  the 
roads  after  the  firft  of  Auguft,  yet  were  there 
many  ways  of  retreat. 

So  that  fhutting  up  houfes  was  in  no  wife 
to  be  depended  upon  ;  nor  did  it  any  way 
anfwer  the  end  ;  ferving  more  to  make  the 
people  defperate,  and  drive  them  to  fuch  ex¬ 
tremities  that  they  would  break  out  at  all  ad¬ 
ventures,  What  was  ftill  worfe,  thofe  who 
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thus  broke  out,  fpread  the  infedfion  by  their 
wandering  about  with  the  didemper  upon 
them,  in  their  defperate  circumdances,  more 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 

A  citizen  broke  out  of  his  houfe  in  Al- 
derfgate-dreet,  attempted,  but  was  refufed, 
going  into  the  Angel,  or  the  White-horfe,  at 
Iflington  :  at  the  Pyed-horfe  he  pretended 
going  into  Lincoln- (hire,  that  he  was  entirely 
free  from  infection,  and  required  only  lodg¬ 
ing  for  one  night.  They  had  but  a  garret 
bed  empty,  and  that  but  one  night,  expedting 
drovers  with  cattle  next  day.  A  fervant 
(hewed  him  the  room,  which  he  gladly 
accepted  :  he  was  well  dreffed,  and  with  a 
figh  faid,  he  had  feldom  lain  in  fuch  a  lodg* 
ing :  but  would  make  fhift ;  it  was  but  for 
one  night,  and  in  a  dreadful  time :  he  fat 
down  on  the  bed,  defiring  a  pint  of  warm 
ale ;  which  was  forgot. 

Next  morning  one  afked  what  was  become 
of  the  gentleman  ?  The  maid  darting,  faid, 
I  never  thought  more  of  him  $  he  befpoke 
warm  ale,  but  I  forgot  it  :  a  perfon  going 
up,  found  him  dead,  crofs  the  bed,  his 
cloaths  were  pulled  off,  his  jaw  fallen,  his 
eyes  open,  in  a  mod  frightful  podure  ;  the 
rug  of  the  bed  clafped  hard  in  one  hand. 

The  alarm  was  great,  they  having  been 
free  from  thedidemper,  which  fpread  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  houfes  round  about ;  fourteen 
died  of  the  plague  that  week  in  Iflington. 
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The  families  that  fled,  generally  left  fome 
friend  to  take  charge  of  their  houfes  and 
goods ;  though  fome  few  houfes  were  entire¬ 
ly  padlocked  up,  windows  and  doors  with 
boards  nailed  over  them,  committed  only  to 
the  common  watchmen  and  parifh  officers. 
It  was  a  rule  with  thofe  who  had  thus  two 
houfes  in  their  keeping,  if  any  one  was  taken 
fick  in  the  family,  the  mafter  fent  all  the  reft, 
children  and  fervants,  to  the  houfe  he  had  in 
charge,  and  then  gave  notice  to  the  exa¬ 
miners  or  other  officers,  have  nurfes  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  have  another  perfon  fhut  up  with 
them  (which  many  for  money  would  do)  to 
take  charge  of  the  houfe. 

This  removal  was  confident  with  the  lord 
mayor’s  public  orders,  and  in  many  cafes  was 
the  faving  of  whole  families,  who,  if  they 
had  been  ftuit  up  with  the  fick,  would  ine¬ 
vitably  have  perifhed ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  apprehensions  and  terror  of  being  fhut 
up,  made  many  run  away  with  the  family, 
who  had  the  diftemper  upon  them  ;  and 
having  liberty  to  go  abroad,  and  obliged  to 
conceal  their  circumftanc.es,  or  perhaps  not 
knowing  it  themfelves,  fpread  the  diftemper 
in  a  dreadful  manner. 

No  doubt  but  the  feversty  of  thofe  confine¬ 
ments  made  many  defperate  and  run  out  ot 
their  houfes  at  all  hazards,  with  the  plague 
vifibly  upon  them,  not  knowing  whither  to 
go,  or  what  to  do,  or  what  they  did  >  many 
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of  them  were  driven  to  dreadful  exigencies 
and  extremities,  and  perifhed  in  the  ftreets 
and  fields  for  want,  or  dropt  down  by  the 
raging  violence  of  the  fever  upon  them  : 
others  wandered  into  the  country,  went  for¬ 
ward  any  way,  as  defperation  guided  them, 
till  faint  and  tired,  getting  no  relief,  (not 
being  permitted  to  lodge  in  houfes  or  villages 
on  the  road,  infeded  or  not)  they  perifhed 
by  the  road  fide,  or  died  in  barns;  none 
daring  to  relieve  them,  though  not  infeded, 
for  none  would  believe  them. 

When  any  one  had  caught  the  diftemper 
and  brought  it  home,  it  was  certainly  known 
to  the  family  before  it  could  be  known  to 
the  officers  appointed  to  examine  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  fick  perfons  :  in  this  interval, 
the  mafter  of  the  houfe  had  leifure  and 
liberty  to  remove  himfelf,  or  all  his  family, 
if  he  knew  where  to  go  :  but  many  did  thus 
after  they  were  really  inieded,  and  thereby 
carried  the  dileafe  into  tue  houfes  of  thofe 
who  were  fo  hofpitable  as  to  receive  them  5 
which  partly  occafioned  a  fcandal  concerning 
the  temper  of  the  infeded,  that  they  did  not 
take  the  leaf:  care,  or  make  the  leaf;  feruple 
of  infeding  others.  But  thefe  were  people 
made  defperate  by  apprehenfions  of  being 
fhut  up,  or  who  broke  out  by  force  or  ftrata- 
gem,  and  whole  mifcry  was  not  leffened  when 
they  were  out,  but  fadly  increafed :  being 
driven  to  extremities  for  provifion  or  enter- 
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tainment,  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  their 
condition  ;  and  thereby  became  inffrumental 
involuntarily  to  infedt  others  who  were  igno¬ 
rant  and  unwary, 

Many  that  efcaped  had  retreats  to  go  to, 
and  other  houfes,  where  they  locked  them- 
felves  up,  and  hid  till  the  plague  was  over ; 
and  fome  laid  up  (fores  of  provifions  for 
their  families,  and  fhut  up  themfelves  fo 
in tirely  that  they  were  neither  feen  nor  heard 
of  till  the  infe&ion  was  quite  ceafed,  and 
then  came  abroad  fafe  and  well  :  among 
thefe  feveral  Dutch  merchants  were  remark¬ 
able,  who  kept  their  houfes  like  garrifons 
befieged,  differing  none  to  go  in  or  out,  or 
come  near  them  :  one  of  thefe  families  lived 
in  a  court  in  Throgmorton- ftreet,  the  back 
part  of  the  houfe  coming  to  Draper’s  gardens. 

A  lady  of  confiderable  fortune  had  an  only 
daughter  about  nineteen  ;  the  young  lady 
complained,  vomited,  and  had  a  violent  pain 
in  her  head,  which  jncreafing,  they  prepared 
her  bed,  and  a  fweat;  as  (he  was  laid  in  bed 
her  mother  difcovered  the  fatal  tokens;  and 
not  being  able  to  contain  herfel fy  threw 
down  her  candle,  and  (creamed  out  in  fuch 
a  frightful  manner  that  it  was  enough  to 
place  horror  on  the  (fcuteft  heart;  nor  was 
it  one  fere  am  or  cry,  but  the  fright  having 
feized  her  fpirits,  (lie  fainted,  recovered,  ran 
ail  over  the  houfe,  up  (fairs,  down  (fairs, 
quite  diftradted,  void  of  all  government  of  her 

fenfes  : 
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fenfes:  the  daughter  died  in  two  hours,  the 
mother  continuing  her  (hocking  cries  feveral 
hours  after,  infenfible  of  any  thing  concern¬ 
ing  her  daughter ;  and  died  fhortly  after. 

There  were  innumerable  fuch  like  cafes ; 
it  was  feldom  the  weekly  bill  was  without 
two  or  three  frighted:  befide  thofe  frighted 
fo  as  to  die  upon  the  fpot,  there  were  others 
frighted  to  other  extremes,  out  of  their 
fenfes,  their  memory,  and  underftanding. 

Great  complaints  were  made  againft  tnis  Mead 
unfeafonable  and  ineffectual  ulage,  which 
procured  fome  releaie  to  the  lick  ;  on  which 
there  was  a  confiderable  abatement  of  the 
difeafe. 

Experience  teftified  that  in  1 62  5  there  was 
a  remarkable  decreafe  upon  the  difcontinuing 
to  fhut  up  houfes. 

The  plague  was  fo  terrible  at  Digne  in  Mead 
Provence  1629,  that  out  of  ten  thouiand  in-  ^ 
habitants  it  left  but  fifteen  hundred,  and  out 
of  them,  all  but  five  or  fix  had  gone  through 
the  difeafe.  The  principal  caufe  affigned 
was,  that  the  citizens  were  too  clofely  con¬ 
fined,  and  not  fuffered  to  go  to  their  country 
houfes.  In  another  peftilence  at  the  fame 
place  a  year  and  a  half  after,  more  liberty 
being  allowed,  there  did  not  die  abov^  one 
hundred  perfons. 

In  1636  the  plague  began  with  great  vio-  Mead 
lence,  but  the  king  giving  leave  to  the  people  Peft. 

to  quit  their  houfes,  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  11  # 
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well  perfons  removed  fell  fick,  nor  one  in  ten 
of  the  lick  died. 

Dr.  Mead  thinks,  removing  the  perfons 
from  the  lick  is  the  belt  method  to  prevent 
Spreading  the  infeftion  ;  and  where  that 
cannot  be  pradifed,  to  remove  the  difeafed  ; 
to  whom  no  manner  of  companion  and  care 
Should  be  wanting,  to  fupply  them  with  pro* 
per  provilions  and  necelfaries,  and  provide 
them  with  cleanly,  fweet,  and  airy  habita¬ 
tions. 

Preface  to  Dr.  Quincy  is  of  opinion,  no  human 

lodges,  means  feems  more  abfolutely  neceflary  than 
to  remove  the  infedted,  immediately  upon 
their  feizure,  out  of  all  great  towns,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  due  fupport  in  all  things,  in 
open  country  places ;  for  the  difiemper  be¬ 
comes  not  infectious  till  fome  time  after 
feizure. 


Poole  in 
Dorfet- 
ihire. 


No  good  work  carries  its  own  reward 
with  it  fo  much  as  this  fort  of  charity.  Dr. 
Mead  produces  infiances  of  extraordinary 
fuccefs  which  has  attended  thefe  meafures,  at 
Terrara  in. Italy,  1630;  at  Rome,  1657$  at 
Marfeilles;  and  at  Poole  in  Dorfetfhire ;  at 
which  laft  place,  a  very  remarkable  occur- 
rence  has  greatly  contributed  towards  prefer- 
ving  this  tranfadlion  in  memory.  They 
found  iorne  difficulty  in  procuring  any  perlon 
to  attend  on  the  fick  after  their  removal, 
which  obliged  the  town  to  procure  a  young 
woman  then  under  fen  fence  of  death,  on  a 
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promife  to  ufe  their  intereft  to  procure  her 
pardon.  The  young  woman  efcaped  the 
difeafe  5  but  negleding  to  folicit  the  corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  accomplilhment  of  their  engage¬ 
ment  three  or  four  months  after  fihe  was 
barbaroufly  hanged  by  the  mayor,  upon  a 
quarrel  between  them. 

Befide  the  houfes  fhut  up  by  the  magi- 
jftrates  whole  rows  were  deferred  by  the 
inhabitants,  all  fled  but  a  watchman  or  two  : 
great  numbers  followed  the  court,  by  necef- 
iity  of  their  employments  and  dependencies, 
and  others  retiring  through  fear,  it  was  a 
meer  defolating  fome  ftreets :  but  chiefly  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  town,  and  the  heart  of 
the  city  inhabited  by  the  wealthieft  people, 
unincumbered  with  bufinefs  ;  the  reft,  for 
the  generality,  ftaid  to  abide  the  worft  ;  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  liberties  and  fuburbs, 
and  the  eaft  parts,  Wapping,  Ratcliff,  Stepney, 
Rotherhithe. 

In  July  the  plague  prevaileth  and  increaf- 
eth  exceedingly,  the  bill  rofe  the  firft  week 
to  feven  hundred  twenty-five;  the  next  week 
to  one  thoufand  eighty-nine,  of  which  num¬ 
ber  eight  hundred  fixty-feven  in  ten  of  the 
out-parifhes,  and  the  reft  within  the  walls : 
the  third  week  to  one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
forty-three;  the  next  week  to  two  thoufand 
and  ten. 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  diftemper, 
which  had  chiefly  raged  in  St.  Giles's,  Hol- 
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born,  and  toward  Weftminfter,  began  to 
travel  eaft  ward,  and  to  ftretch  over  the  water 
to  Southwark  and  Lambeth;  but  the  infec¬ 
tion  kept  robftly  in  the  out-parifhes,  which 
being  very  populous  and  fuller  of  poor,  the 
diftemper  found  more  to  prey  upon  than  in 
the  city  :  when  the  infedion  abated  in  the 
weftern  parifnes,  it  fpread  its  utmoft  r:ge 
and  violence  at  Clerkenwell,  Cripplegate, 
Shoreditch,  Bifhopfgate,  Aiderfgate,  White- 
chapel,  and  Stepney. 

July  29,  the  king  and  queen  removed 
from  Hampton -court  to  refide  fometime  at 
Salifbury  ;  but  that  city  being  foon  infeded, 
the  king  chofe  his  refidence  at  Oxford. 

It  was  amazing  to  fee  the  prodigious  mix¬ 
ture  of  piety  and  prophanends  at  the  fame 
time;  which,  according  to  the  defcription  of 
a  good  eye-witnefs  and  obferver,  was  thus : 
in  one  houfe  you  might  hear  them  roaring 
under  the  pangs  of  death  ;  in  the  next,  tip¬ 
pling,  whoring,  and  belching  forth  blafphe- 
niies  again  ft  God  ;  one  houfe  fliut  up,  with  a 
red  crofs  and  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 
the  next,  open  to  all  uncleannefs  and  impiety, 
as  altogether  infenfible  of  the  indignation  of 
heaven.  Many  perfons  who  were  (hut  up, 
entertained  vain  and  evil  communication  at 
their  windows  with  idle  and  loofe  people, 
that  were  not  at  all  affeded  with  the  judg¬ 
ments. 
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It  is  fomewhat  wonderful  to  tell,  that  any  Nur&s* 
fhould  have  hearts  fo  hardened,  in  the  midft 
of  fuch  calamity,  as  to  rob  and  {teal  ;  yet  g^cT* 
certain  it  is,  that  all  forts  of  villanies,  and 
even  levities  and  debaucheries,  were  then 
pradtifed  as  openly  as  ever;  not  quite  fo 
frequently,  becaufe  the  numbers  of  people 
were  many  ways  leffened. 

The  wicked  practices  of  nurfes  greatly 
contributed  to  the  lofs  of  people  fhut  up  ; 
thefe  wretches  (not  to  be  mentioned  but  in 
the  moft  bitter  terms)  out  of  greedinefs  to 
plunder  the  dead,  would  ftrangle  their 
patients,  and  charge  it  upon  the  diftemper  in 
their  throats ;  others  fecretly  conveyed  the 
peftilential  teint  from  fores  of  the  infedted  to 
thofe  who  were  well :  nothing  deterred  thefe 
abandoned  mifcreants  from  profecuting  their 
avaricious  purpofes  by  all  the  methods  that 
wickednefs  could  invent:  they  had  no  wit- 
neffes  to  accufe  them  ;  but  Divine  Vengeance 
will  overtake  fuch  wicked  barbarities  with 
due  punifhment :  feme  were  remarkably 
{truck  from  heaven  in  the  perpetration  of 
their  crimes  ;  one  among  many,  as  fhe  was 
leaving  a  family  (all  dead)  loaded  with  her 
robberies,  fell  down  dead  under  her  burden 
in  the  ftreet.  The  nurfe  of  a  worthy  citi¬ 
zen,  fuppofing  he  was  dying,  {tripped  him; 
but  recovering,  he  came  a  lecond  time  into 
the  world  naked,  So  many  were  the  artifices 
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of  thefe  barbarous  wretches,  that  it  may  be  a 
warning  to  pofterity  how  to  truft  nurfes. 

There  were  many  frightful  ftories  of 
nurfes,  who  barbaroufly  ftarved,  fmothered, 
or  by  other  wicked  means  murdered  their 
patients  :  and  of  watchmen  who  broke  into 
houfes  they  were  appointed  to  guard,  mur¬ 
dered  the  lick,  and  fent  them  in  a  dead-cart, 
fcarce  cold,  to  the  grave.  There  were  mur¬ 
ders,  and  perfons  committed,  who  died  before 
trial;  bin  the  crime  was  not  fo  common  as 
report  made  it. 

There  were  many  robberies  and  wicked 
practices  committed  in  this  dreadful  time  :  the 
power  of  avarice  was  in  feme  fo  ftrong,  that 
that  they  would  run  any  hazard  to  deal  and 
plunder ;  efpecially,  in  houfes  where  all  the 
inhabitants  were  dead,  they  would  break  in 
without  regard  to  the  danger  of  infedtion, 
take  the  deaths  oft' the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
and  the  bed-cloaths  where  they  lay  dead.  A 
man  and  his  daughter  were  found  dead  in 
Houndfditch,  lying  (in  different  chambers) 
Hark  naked  on  the  floor,  and  the  bed* deaths 
ftolen  and  carried  away. 

Women  were  in  this  calamity  the  moil; 
rash,  fsarlefs,  and  defperate  creatures:  there 
were  vail  numbers  that  went  as  nurfes,  and 
committed  a  preat  many  thieveries  where 

O  J 

they  were  employed  :  fome  of  them  were 
pubiickly  whipped.  At  length,  pariili  offi¬ 
cers  recommended  nurfes  whom  they  could 
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call  to  account  if  abufes  were  committed. 

But  thofe  robberies  extended  chiefly  to  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  rings,  or  what  money  they  could 
get  at,  not  to  a  general  plunder  of  the  houfes. 

Several  years  after,  a  nurfe  on  her  death-bed 
confeffed  with  the  utmofl:  horror,  the  rob¬ 
beries  flie  had  committed  at  that  time,  by 
which  fhe  had  enriched  herfelf  to  a  very 
great  degree.  * 

When  things  came  to  extremity,  all  helps  General 
were  called  in  :  the  magiflrates  made  it  their  remedies, 
bufinefs  to  the  utmofl:  of  their  power,  to  put 
a  flop  to  the  cruel  devafl:ation,and  fave  fome 
part  of  the  city  from  the  grave. 

Several  general  remedies  were  under- 
taken,  by  the  public  for  the  cure  of  this  un-  iii#  H2’ 
common  diflemper :  the  firft  healing  method 
was  a  proclamation  for  a  general  faft,  to  be 
religioufly  obferved  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  England,  that  prayers  and  fupplications 
might  be  every  where  made  for  the  removal 
of  Vo  heavy  a  judgment ;  in  a  form  drawn 
up  by  the  bifhops  5  and  appointed  by  the 
king  to  be  likewife  ufed  in  all  churches  and  '  pj 
chapels  within  the  bills  of  mortality  on  every  * 
Wednefday  during  the  contagion.  This, 
with  the  real  reformation  of  many  wicked 
perfons,  was  believed  to  have  extraodinary 
effedts  :  though,  the  infedtion  increafing  fo 
violently,  people  began  to  fear  going  to 
church,  at  leaft  fuch  numbers  did  not  refort 
thither  as  ufual  j  yet  their  fupplications 
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proved  not  vain  and  fruitlefs,  for  the  fummef 
was  refreshed  by  moderate  breezes,  fufficient 
to  prevent  the  Aagnation  and  corruption  of 
the  air,  and  carry  off  peftilential  fleams;  the 
heat  was  too  mild  to  encourage  fuch  corrup¬ 
tion  and  fermentation  as  tends  to  teint  the 
animal  fluids,  and  pervert  them  from  their 
natural  ftate. 

Nor  muft  the  nonconformifls  be  forgotten 
here,  who  did  not  fail  to  join  with  the 
church,  in  this  falutary  meafure,  nor  were 
their  prayers  unheard  or  unanfwered  ;  for 
we  are  acquainted,  C£  About  the  time  of  thefe 
<c  miniflers  preaching,  efpecially  after  their 
<c  firft  faft  together,  the  Lord  began  to  remit 

and  turn  his  hand,  and  caufe  fome  abate- 
<c  meat  of  the  difeafe.” 

To  divine  helps  were  called  in  all  that 
were  human. 

As  an  office  of  piety  and  charity,  conti¬ 
nual  collections  were  made,  both  public  and 
private,  for  relief  of  the  fick  and  needy  in 
this  miferable  diftrefs. 

A  means  of  flopping  the  plague,  or  hind¬ 
ring  tumults  and  diftra£tions  that  might  arife 
upon  it,  was  to  publifh  a  proclamation,  re¬ 
quiring  all  difbanded  officers  and  foldierswho 
had  ferved  in  the  armies  of  any  of  the  late 
powers,  to  depart  the  cities  of  London  and 
Weftminfter,  and  not  to  return  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  fame  till  November 
following.. 

His 
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His  majefty  commanded  the  college  ofCoWe05Cf 
phyficians  to  write  fomewhat  in  Englifh,  to  phyif 
be  a  general  dire&ory  in  this  calamitous  exi~  C!ans* 
gence  :  that  learned  and  honourable  fociety 
were  not  fatisfied  with  that,  but  a!fo  ap¬ 
pointed  Tome  of  their  own  number  to  attend 
the  infeCted  upon  all  occafions :  two  aider- 
men  were  alfo  required  to  fee  this  hazardous 
tafk  executed'. 

The  lord  mayor  (fir  John  Lawrence),  a 
very  fober  and  religious  gentleman,  appointed 
phyficians  and  furgeons  for  relief  of  the  dif* 
eafed  poor;  and  particularly  requeftcd  the 
college  of  phyficians  to  pub  ifh  directions  for 
cheap  remedies  for  the  poor  in  all  circum- 
ftances  of  the  diftemper :  this  was  done  by  a 
confutation  of  the  whole  college;  and  as  it 
was  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  and  for 
cheap  medicines,  it  was  made  fo  public  that 
every  body  might  fee  it,  and  copies  given 
gratis  to  all  who  defired  it.  This  was  one 
of  the  mod  charitable  and  judicious  things 
that  could  be  done  ;  for  it  drove  the  people 
from  haunting  the  doors  of  every  difperfer 
of  bills,  and  from  taking  down  blindly,  with¬ 
out  confideration,poifon  for  phyfic,  death  in- 
ftead  of  life. 

The  phyficians  found  this  task  too  hard, 
and  defpaired  of  putting  an  entire  flop  to  the 
infedtion,  it  defied  all  medicines;  the  very 
phyficians  were  feized  with  it  with  preferva- 
tives  in  their  mouths ;  they  went  about  till 

the 
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the  tokens  were  upon  them,  and  they  dropf 
down  dead.  This  was  the  cafe  of  feveral  of 
the  moft  eminent  phyficians  and  skilful  fur- 
geons.  The  phyficians  affifted  many  by  their 
skill,  and  by  their  prudence  and  applications 
faved  many  lives,  and  reftored  many  to 
health ;  but  they  themfelves  fell  in  the 
common  calamity :  they  endeavoured  to  do 
good,  and  to  fave  the  lives  of  others,  and 
ventured  their  lives  fo  far  as  even  to  lofe 
them  in  the  fervice  of  mankind 

When  all  endeavours  to  refirain  the  plague 
were  ineffectual,  they  applied  themfelves  to 
thecurecf  the  difeafed,  wherein  they  avoided 
no  hazard  to  themfelves. 

There  wanted  not  the  help  of  very  great 
Hodge?.  an<^  wortky  perfons,  who  voluntarily  con¬ 
tributed  their  afiiftance  in  this  dangerous 
work:  the  learned  Dr.  Gibfon,  regius  pro- 
feffor  at  Cambridge;  Dr.  Nathanael  Paget ; 

Ham-  *  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay 

mond  on  ^own  his  life  for  his  friend  ;  no  man  can  exprefs  great- 
John  xv.  er  love  to  his  deareft  friends  than  to  adventure  to  die 
33.  for  them. 

f  Father  GaraiTe  taught,  that  a  man  who  died  in 
Bavle’s  fervice  of  thofe  infedled  with  the  plague,  is  a  mar- 

Did.  hi.  tyr  :  he  was  fo  perfuaded  one  might  thus  obtain  the 
318.  crown  of  martyrdom,  that  he  expofed  himfelfto  the  peril 

of  the  plague,  by  fhutting  himfelf  up  with  the  infec¬ 
ted,  and  in  this  manner  died. 

Martin  Bucer’s  fir  If  wife  died  of  the  plague;  which 
foe  would  have cfcaped  could  ihe  have  been  prevailed 
w*  upon  to  have  left  her  huiband.  Her  life  was  exern- 
pi  ary  for  chaffity,  modefty,  and  piety. 

Dr, 
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Dr,  Wharton  ;  Dr.  Berwick  ;  Dr.  Brookes, 

&c.  but  eight  or  nine  of  them  fell  in  the 
work  ;  amongft  whom  was  Dr.  Conyers ; 
whofe  goodnefs  and  humanity  claim  an  ho¬ 
nourable  remembrance  with  all  who  furvive 
him. 

Nor  fhould  we  omit  to  mention,  with  due  Hodges, 
honour,  thofe  skilful  and  faithful  lurgeons,  2°4* 
whofe  task  in  the  raging  calamity  was  very 
hard  and  dangerous;  they  had  the  care  of  all 
peftilential  tumours,  ulcers,  &c.  Though 
fome  of  thefe  fell  themfelves  in  the  difcharge 
of  their  duty  to  others,  yet  the  furvivors  went 
on  chearfully  in  their  bufinefs:  but  they 
who  lived  through  the  whole,  owed  a  great 
deal  to  a  conftancy  of  mind,  as  well  as  to  the 
confervatory  power  of  providence. 

The  mifery  of  the  time  lay  upon  the  Poor, 
poor ;  it  is  incredible  to  think  how  it  raged 
among  them  ;  the  infefted  had  neither  food 
nor  phyfic  ;  neither  phyfician  or  apothecary 
to  affift,  or  nurfe  to  attend  them:  many 
died  calling  for  help,  and  even  fuftenance 
at  their  windows,  in  a  mod'  miferabie  and 
deplorable  manner.  Some  were  profane 
and  foolifh  enough  to  call  it  The  Poors 
Plague . 

But  whenever  the  cafes  of  poor  perfons  or  Hift.PL 
families  were  reprefentcd  to  the  lord  mayor,  ‘00* 
they  were  always  relieved. 

Though  the  plague  was  chiefly  among 
the  poor,  yet  were  they  mod  venturous  and 

A  a  „  fear- 
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fearlefs  of  it,  and  went  about  their  employ¬ 
ments  with  uncommon  courage ;  fcarcely  did 
they  ufe  any  caution,  but  run  into  any  bufi- 
nefs  they  could  get,  the  moft  hazardous ;  as 
tending  the  fick,  watching  {hut  up  houfes, 
carrying  infected  perfons  to  the  peft-houfe  ; 
and,  what  was  dill  worfe,  carrying  away  the 
dead  to  their  graves, 

Auguft  9,  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  York, 
withdrawing  from  London  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
tagion,  arrived  at  York,  which  city  was  clear 
ofinfe&ion. 

Auguft  16,  the  receipt  of  his  majefty’s  ex¬ 
chequer,  was  by  proclamation  removed  from 
Weftminfter  to  Nonfuch  in  Surry,  the  plague 
ftill  raging  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  of 
London. 

In  Auguft  how  dreadful  is  the  increafe! 
fromtwothoufand  and  ten  the  number  mounts 
up  to  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fe- 
venteen  in  one  week;  thence,  to  three  thou¬ 
fand  eight  hundred  eighty,  the  next  to  four 
thoufand  two  hundred  thirty-feven  ;  the  next 
week  to  fix  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
two,  all  of  the  plague,  .hefide  other  difeafes. 

In  Auguft  and  September  the  contagion 
changed  its  languid  pace,  and  made  moft 
terrible  {laughter ;  three,  four,  five  thoufand 
in  a  week ;  once,  eight  thoufand  :  who  can 
exprefs  the  calamities  of  thofe  times !  The 
whole  Britifh  nation  wept  for  the  miferies  of 
her  metropolis.  In  fome  houfes  carcaffes 
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lay  waiting  for  burial;  in  others,  perfons  in 
their  lad  agonies :  in  one  room  might  be 
heard  dying  groans;  in  another,  the  ravings 
of  a  delirium ;  not  far  off,  relations  and 
friends  bewailing  both  their  lofs,  and  the 
difmal  profpect  of  their  own  fudden  depar¬ 
ture.  Death  was  the  fare  midwife  of  all 
children  ;  infants  palled  immediately  from 
the  womb  to  the  grave.  Who  would  not 
hurft  with  grief,  to  fee  the  flock  for  a  future 
generation  hang  upon  the  breads  of  a  dead 
mother!  To  fee  the  marrrge  bed  changed 
in  one  night  into  a  fepulcbre,  and  the  un~ 
happy  pair  meet  with  death  in  their  firffc 
embraces !  Some  of  the  infedfed  ran  about 
daggering  like  drunken  men,  and  fail 
and  expire  in  the  ftreets;  others  lie  half¬ 
dead,  and  lethargic,  but  never  more  to 
be  waked  but  by  the  laft  trumpet;  fame  lie 
vomiting  as  if  they  had  drank  poifon  ;  others 
fall  dead  in  the  market  while  buying  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  The  plague  fpared  no 
order,  age,  or  fex:  the  divine  was  taken  in 
the  exercife  of  his  prieflly  office;  the  phy¬ 
sician  in  adminifiring  his  antidotes;  the  fol- 
dier  retreated,  and  encamped  out  of  the  city, 
the  contagion  followed,  and  vanquifhed  him  : 
many  in  their  old  age,  others  in  their  prime 
funk  under  its  cruelties ;  oi  the  female  fex 
mod  died  ;  and  hardly  any  children  efcaped  : 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  fee  an  inheritance 
pafs  to  three  or  four  generations  in  as  many 
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days.  The  fextons  were  not  fufficient  to 
bury  the  dead  ;  the  bells  were  continually 
tolling,  till  at  laft  they  quite  ceafed ;  the 
burying- places  would  not  hold  the  dead,  but 
they  were  thrown  into  large  pits  dug  in  wafte 
grounds,  in  heaps :  it  often  happened  that 
thofe  who  attended  the  funerals  of  their 
friends  one  evening,  were  carried  the  next  to 
their  own  long-homes.  Though  the  city 
feemed  drained  by  funerals,  the  difeafe  had  no 
relaxation. 

Now  the  cloud  is  very  black,  and  the 
ftorm  comes  down  very  fharp  :  Death  rides 
triumphant  on  his  pale  horfe  through  our 
ftreets,  and  breaks  into  almoft  every  houfe* 
where  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  found  :  peo¬ 
ple  fall  as  thick  as  leaves  from  the  trees  in 
autumn,  when  fhaken  by  a  mighty  wind. 
There  is  a  difmal  foiitudein  London  ftreets ; 
every  day  looks  with  the  face  of  a  fabbath, 
obferved  with  a  greater  folemnity  than  it 
ufed  to  be  in  the  city.  Shops  are  fhut  up 
people  rare  ;  and  few  that  walk  about,  inlh- 
much  that  grafs  begins  to  grow  in  fome 
places,  and  a  deep  filence  in  almoft  everv 
place,  efpecially  within  the  city  walls. 

— Within  the  walls , 

The  mofl  frequented  once ,  and  noify  parts 
Gj  town ,  now  midnight filence  reigns  e'en  there ! 
A  midnight  filence ,  at  the  noon  of  day  ! 

And  grafs ,  untrodden ,  firings  beneath  the  feet ! 

Dryden, 

The 
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The  great  ftreetin  Whitechapel  is  one  of  Grab's 
thebroadeft  and  moft  public  ftreets  in  London  •§ro^in& 
all  the  fide  where  the  butchers  lived  was  more  flreet?. 
like  a  green  field  than  a  paved  ftreet ;  toward 
Whitechapel  church  the  ftreet  was  not  all 
paved,  but  the  part  that  was  paved  was  full 
of  grafs ;  the  grabs  grew  in  Leadenhall-ftreet, 
Bibhopfgate-ftreet,  Cheapfide,  Cornhill,  and 
even  in  the  Roval  Exchange  :  neither  cart 
nor  coach  was  been  from  morning  to  even¬ 
ing,  except  country  carts  with  roots,  beans, 
peabe,  hay  and  ftraw  to  the  market,  and  thobe 
very  few  :  coaches  were  bcarcely  ubed5  but  to 
carry  people  to  the  peft-houfe  or  hobpitals ; 
or  fome  few  to  carry  phyftcians :  coaches 
were  dangerous,  fick  in  be  died  perfons  fome- 
times  dying  in  them. 

Several  ph\  ficians  reprefented  to  the  lord  Hilt.  pj. 
mayor,  that  the  fury  of  the  contagion  was  iq1- 
fuch,  people  fickened  fo  faft3and  died  fo  foon, 
that  it  was  impofiible,  and  to  no  purpofe,  to 
enquire  who  was  fick,  or  to  bhut  up  with 
fuch  exadtnefs  as  the  thing  required  ;  almoft: 
every  houfe  in  whole  ftreets  being  infedted, 
and  in  many  places  every  perfon  in  fome  of 
the  houfes  ;  and  that  which  was  ftili  worfe, 
bv  the  time  the  houfes  were  known  to  be  * 

J 

infedted,moft  of  the  perfons  were  dead,  and 
the  reft  run  away  for  fear  of  being  fihut  up; 
fo  that  it  was  to  very  little  purpofe  to  call 
them  infedled  and  fhut-up  houfes ;  the  in¬ 
fection  having  ravaged,  and  taken  its  leave  of 
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the  home,  before  it  was  really  known  that 
the  family  was  any  ways  touched. 

In  fo  great  and  populous  a  city  as  London, 
it  was  impoffibie  to  difcover  every  houfe  that 
was  i nfe died  fo  foon  as  it  was :  (efpecially 
when  the  in fe died  ufed  all  arts  to  conceal 
then  misfoi tune  through  the  dread  of  being 
iJaut  up;  and  oftentimes  did  not  themfelves 
know  that  they  were  infedled)  fo  that  people 
had  liberty  of  going  about  where  they 

pleafed,  unlefs  they  were  known  to  belong  to 
infedled  houfes. 

lyiaflei s  of  families  were  ordered  to  give 
notice  to  the  examiner  within  two  hours  after 
Im  difcovered  any  in  Ins  houfe  to  have  figns 
of  infedtion  ;  but  many  ways  were  found  to 
cvaoe  this,  and  excuie  their  negligence,  till 
they  had  taken  meafures  to  have  every  one 

efcape  who  had  a  mind  to  efcape,  whether 
lick  or  found. 

The  examiners  fcarcely  came  to  any  houfe 
where  die  plague  had  vjfibly  appeared,  but 
lame  of  the  family  were  fled  and  gone;  the 
irsagifh  ates  would  charge  the  examiners  with 
reOiiiinefs  in  their  infpedlion  ;  but  by  that 
means  houfes  were  long  infedled  before  it 
was  known.  There  was  no  way  of  coming 
m  the  knowledge  of  a  family  but  by  enquir¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  or  of  the  neighbours  :  as  for 
going  into  every  houfe  to  fearcb,  that  was  a 
part  no  authority  would  offer  to  impofe  on 
the  inhabitants,  or  any  citizens  would  under-^ 

take^ 
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take;  it  would  have  been  expofing  them  to  . 
certain  infection  and  death,  to  the  ruin  of 
themfelves  and  families. 

Nothing  could  redound  more  to  the  ho-  Mai¬ 
nour  of  the  magiftracv  than  the  moderation 
ufed  in  the  difficult  work  of  (hutting  up  ?  * 1 

houfes ;  which  was  a  great,  and  indeed  the  79’ 
only  fubjedl  of  dlfcontent.  The  complaints 
of  the  confined  were  very  grievous,  and  fuch 
as  fometimes  called  for  refentment,  but 
oftener  for  compafiion  :  they  had  no  way  to 
converfe  with  their  friends  but  at  their  win¬ 
dows,  where  they  made  fuch  hideous  lamen¬ 
tations  as  moved  the  hearts  of  thofe  they  con¬ 
vened  with,  and  others  who  heard  them. 
Their  complaints  fometimes  reproached  the 
feverity  and  infolence  of  the  watchmen,  to 
which  they  would  anfwer  faucily  enough, 
and  were  apt  to  affront  the  people  talking  to 
the  family  ;  for  which,  or  their  ill  treatment 
of  the  confined,  many  of  them  were  killed  : 
the  watchmen  had  fo  much  the  hearty  curfeS 
of  the  people,  whether  they  deferved  it  or 
not,  that  whatever  befel  them  nobody  pitied 
them,  and  every  one  was  apt  to  fay  they  de¬ 
ferved  it,  whatever  it  was  :  nor  were  any 
punifhed,  to  any  confiderable  degree,  for 
whatever  was  done  to  them. 

The  magiftrates  did  moderate  and  eafe  fa¬ 
milies  upon  many  occaiions ;  in  taking  away, 
or  differing  the  fick  that  were  willing,  to  be 
removed  to  a  peft-houfe,  or  other  place; 
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fometimes  giving  leave  to  the  well  perfons 
to  remove,  if  they  would  confine  themfelves 
in  the  houfes  where  they  went,  as  long  as 
fhould  be  required. 

The  concern  of  the  magiftrates  in  fupply- 
ingfood  and  phytic  to  poor  infedted  families 
was  very  great ;  they  did  not  content  them¬ 
felves  with  giving  necefTary  orders  to  the 
officers,  but  the  aldermen  in  perfon,  on 
horfeback,  frequently  rid  to  fuch  houfe?, 
and  enquired  at  the  windows  whether  they 
were  dulyattended;  whether  they  wanted  any 
neceflaries ;  if  the  officers  had  conftantly 
carried  their  me  flag  es,  and  fetched  fuch 
things  as  they  wanted  ?  If  they  complained 
that  they  were  ill  ferved,  or  uncivilly  treated, 
the  officer  was  removed.  Sometimes  the 
watchmen  were  abfent,  drunk,  or  afleep, 
when  the  people  wanted  them,  fuch  never 
failed  being  feverely  punifhed. 

A  houfe  was  fhut  up  for  the  fake  of  an 
infedted  maid,  who  had  only  fpots,  not  to¬ 
kens,  upon  her,  and  recovered*  yet  the 
people  obtained  no  liberty  to  Air,  neither  for 
air  nor  exercife,  forty  days  ;  want  of  breath, 
fear,  anger,  vexation,  and  all  the  other  griefs 
attending  fuch  injurious  treatment,  caft  the 
miftrefsof  the  family  into  a  fever;  the  vifi- 
tors  laid  it  was  the  plague,  though  the  phy- 
ficians  laid  it  was  not :  however,  the  family 
were  obliged  to  begin  their  quarentine  anew, 
though  their  quarentine  was  near  expired  2 

!•  this 
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this  opprefled  them  fo  with  anger  and  grief, 
ftraitened  them  fo  much  for  room,  and  want 
of  breathing  and  frefh  air,  that  moft  of  the 
family  fell  lick,  one  of  one  diftemper,  one 
of  another,  chiefly  fcorbutic  ailments,  only 
one  of  a  violent  cholic,  till  after  feveral  pro¬ 
longings  of  their  confinement,  fome  or  other 
of  thofe  that  came  in  with  the  examiners  to 
inlped  the  perfons  that  were  ill  in  hopes  of 
relieving  them,  brought  the  diftemper,  and 
all,  or  moll  of  them  died.  This  frequently 
happened;  and  was  one  of  the  worft  confe- 
quences  of  fhutting  up  houfes. 

Thus  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  ma- 
giftrates,  or  any  human  means  or  policy  to 
prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  infedion  :  fhut¬ 
ting  up  houfes  was  perfectly  infufficient  for 
the  end,  and  feetned  to  have  no  manner  of 
public  good  in  it,  equal  or  proportionable  to 
the  grievous  burden  it  was  to  particular  fa¬ 
milies.  The  infedion  was  propagated 
infenfibly,  by  fuch  perfons  as  were  not  vifibly 
infeded  3  who  neither  knew  who  they  in- 
feded,  or  who  they  were  infeded  by. 

Some  thought,  even  phyficians,  for  a 
time,  that  thofe  who  died  in  the  ftreets,  were  ,g2* 
feized  in  the  moment  they  fell,  as  men  are 
killed  by  lightning  ;  but  upon  examining  the 
bodies,  they  always  had  either  tokens  upon 
them,  or  other  evident  proofs  of  the  diftem¬ 
per  having  been  longer  upon  them  than  they 
had  expeded, 
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In  fome  houfes  where  the  people  were  not 
very  poor,  yet  having  fent  away  their  wives 
and  children,  and  fervants,  to  fave  expences, 
many  fhut  themfelves  in,  and,  not  having 
help,  died  alone. 

A  youth,  went  to  a  fhop -keeper  for  mo¬ 
ney  ;  after  much  knocking  at  the  door,  the 
poor  man  came  down,  difpleafed  at  being 
diflurbed  :  but  indead  of  giving  him  the 
money,  defired  the  young  man  to  call  at 
Cripplegate  church,  and  bid  them  ring  the 
bell ;  then  flint  his  door,  went  up  again,  and 
died. 

A  man  having  his  family  infedted,  but  be¬ 
ing  not  willing  to  be  fhut  op  ;  when  he  could 
conceal  it  no  longer,  fhut  it  up  himfelf ;  he  fet 
up  the  red  crofs  over  his  door,  and  deceived 
the  examiner;  by  which  means  he  had 
egrefs  and  regrefs  as  he  pleafed  :  when  his 
ftratagem  was  difcovered,  he  and  the  found 
part  of  his  family  and  fervants  efcaped,  and 
were  not  fhut  up  at  all. 

Two  houfes  together  wTere  infedted,  but 
the  examiner  got  no  knowledge  of  it,  till 
notice  was  fent  him  that  the  people  were  all 
dead,  and  that  the  carts  fhould  fetch  them 
away.*— The  two  head  of  the  families  ap¬ 
peared  generally  together,  when  the  exami¬ 
ners  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  anfwered  for 
one  another,  and  got  fome  of  the  neighbours 
to  fay  they  were  all  in  health,  and  perhaps 
knew  no  otherwife,  till  death  made  it  impof- 

fable 
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fible  to  keep  the  fecret  longer,  and  the  dead- 
carts  being  called  in  the  night  made  it  pub¬ 
lic  :  there  were  found  in  the  two  houfes 
three  perfons  juft  dying 3  the  houfes  had 
been  infedted  nine  or  ten  days 3  they  had 
buried  five,  and  the  reft,  which  were  many, 
were  gone,  fome  fick,  fome  well. 

Many  merchants,  (hip-owners,  and  the  Ship¬ 
like,  locked  themfelves  up,  and  lived  clofe 
(hut  up  on  (hip-board,  fupplied  with  provi-  123,*  13*3, 
fions  from  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  fingie  n 4* 
farm-houfes  on  the  Kentifh  fide.  It  was 
furprizing  to  fee  feveral  hundred  fail  of  (hips 
which  lay  in  rows  two  and  two,  and  fome 
places  three  fuch  lines  in  the  breadth  of  the 
Thames,  from  Ratcliff  and  Rotherhithe,  as 
far  as  Gravefend,  and  fome  beyond,  even  in 
every  place  where  they  could  ride  with  fafety 
as  to  wind  and  weather  5  nor  was  it  heard 
that  the  plague  reached  any  of  the  (hips  be¬ 
low  Deptford,  though  the  people  went  fre¬ 
quently  on  (bore  to  the  country  towns,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  farm-houfes,  to  buy  frefh  provi- 
fions. 

More  than  ten  thoufand  people  who  at¬ 
tended  (hip  affairs  were  fheltered  here  from 
the  contagion.  As  the  violence  of  the  plague 
increafed,  the  fhips  which  had  families  on 
board,  removed,  and  went  farther  off  3  fome 
went  quite  out  to  fea,  and  put  into  fuch  har¬ 
bours  and  roads  as  they  could  beft  get  at. 

But 
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But  all  the  people  who  thus  left  the  land 
and  lived  on  fliipboard  were  not  entirely  free 
from  infedtion,  many  died  and  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  fome  in  coffins,  feme  without, 
whofe  bodies  were  fometimes  feen  floating: 

o 

up  and  down  with  the  tide.  The  infedtion 
happened  where  they  fled  to  the  (hips  too 
late,  when  they  had  the  diftemper  upon 
them,  though  they  might  not  perceive  it :  or 
it  was  in  thofe  fhips  where  they  had  not  fur- 
niffied  themfelves  with  provifions*  but  were 
obliged  to  fend  often  on  fhore,  or  buffer  boats 
to  come  to  them  :  or5  they  were  not  watch¬ 
ful  to  keep  the  feamen  from  going  on  fhore  : 
and  fo  the  diftemper  got  infenfibly  among 
them. 

Where  they  had  recourfe  to  (hips  early, 
and  with  prudence  furnifhed  themfelves 
with  provifions,  that  they  had  no  need  to  go 
on  fhore  for  fupplies,  or  fuffer  boats  to  come 
on  board  to  bring  them,  they  certainly  had 
the  fafeft  retreat  of  any  :  but  the  di  ft  refs  was 
fuch,  that  people  run  on  board  in  their 
.fright,  without  bread,  into  fhips  that  had  no 
men  on  board  to  remove  them  farther  off,  or 
to  take  the  boat  and  buy  provifions  where  it 
might  be  fafely  done  :  thefe  often  buffered, 
and  were  infeded  on  board  as  well  as  on 
fhore. 

As  the  richer  fort  got  into  fhips,  the  lower 
ranks  got  into  hoys,  fmacks,  lighters,  and 
fifth ng~ boats,  and  many,  efpecially  water¬ 
men, 
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men,  lay  in  their  boats :  but  thofe  going 
about  for  provifions,  and  to  get  their  fub- 
fiftence,  the  infedtion  got  among  them,  and 
made  a  fearful  havock  5  many  watermen  died 
alone  in  their  wherries  as  they  rid  at  their 
roads,  and  were  not  found  fometimes  till  they 
were  not  in  a  condition  for  any  body  to  touch 
them,  cr come  near  them. 

The  watermen  on  the  river  above  bridge, 
found  means  to  convey  themfelves  up  the 
river  as  far  as  they  could,  and  many  had  their 
families  with  them  in  their  boats,  covered 
with  tilts  and  bales,  furniihed  with  draw  for 
lodging  ;  thus  they  lay  along  by  the  fhore 
on  the  marfhes;  fome  felting  up  little  tents 
with  their  fails,  lying  under  them  on  fhore 
in  the  day,  and  going  into  their  boats  at 
night,  the  river  fidcs  were  lined  with  boats 
and  people  as  long  as  they  had  any  thing  to 
fubfid  on,  and  could  get  any  thing  out  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  country  people,  as  well  as 
gentlemen,  were  very  forward  to  relieve 
them  upon  all  occafion.s  5  but  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  receive  them  into  their 
towns  and  houfes,  Self-prefervation  obliged 
them  to  feverities  they  w  ould  not  other  wife 
have  been  concerned  in. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rotherhithe,  RadclifF, 
Wapping,  Limehoufe,  both  fides  the  river, 
and  aimed  all  Southwark  fide,  had  a  notion' 
that  they  fhould  not  bevifited,orthat  it  would 
not  be  violent  among  them;  imagining,  that 
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the  fmell  of  pitch,  tar,  oil,  rofin,  brimftone, 
and  other  things  much  ufed  by  all  trades  re¬ 
lating  to  (hipping,  would  preferve  them : 
they  were  fo  fecure,  and  flattered  themfelves 
fo  much  with  the  plague’s  going  off  without 
reaching  them,  that  they  took  no  care  to  fly, 
or  (hut  themfelves  up;  they  rather  invited 
their  friends  and  relations  from  the  city  into 
their  houfes;  and  feveral  from  other  parts 
took  fhelter  inthatpartof  the  town,  as  a  place 
of  fafety  which  they  thought  God  would  pafs 
over. 

This  was  the  reafon  that  when  it  came 
upon  them  they  were  more  furprized  and 
unprovided,  more  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  than 
they  were  at  other  places:  when  it  came 
upon  them  there  was  then  no  ffirring  into 
the  country,  none  would  fuffer  a  ftranger  to 
come  near  them  nor  the  towns  where  they 
dwelt :  feveral  who  wandered  over  the  Surry 
fide  were  found  ftarved  to  death  in  woods  and 
commons,  efpecially  about  Norwood,  Cam¬ 
berwell,  Dulwich  and  Lufhum ;  where  no¬ 
body  durft  relieve  the  poor  diffreffed  fugitives, 
for  fear  of  the  infedtion. 

The  diff  relies  of  the  people  at  the  feafaring 
end  of  the  town  was  truly  deplorable,  and 
deferved  the  greateft  commiferation :  but, 
alas !  this  was  a  time  when  every  one’s  pri¬ 
vate  fafety  lay  fo  near,  there  was  no  room  to 
pity  the  diffrefles  of  others ;  every  one  had 
death  at  his  own  door,  or  in  his  family,  and 
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knew  not  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  fly  : 
this  took  away  all  compaffion  ;  felf-prefer- 
vation  was  the  firft  of  laws :  children  ran 
away  from  their  parents,  leaving  them  lan- 
guiffiing  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs;  and  (though 
not  fo  frequent)  parents  did  the  fame  by  their 
children  :  fome  dreadful  examples  there  were 
of  diftrefled,  diftraded,  raving  mothers 
killing  their  children ;  the  poor  lunatics  not 
living  long  enough  to  be  fenfible  of  the  fin, 
much  lefs  to  be  punifhed  for  it.  Though 
the  fear  and  danger  of  death  took  away  all 
bowels  of  love,  all  concern  for  others,  in 
general,  yet  were  there  many  inftances  of 
immoveable  affedion,  pity,  and  duty:  But, 

It  is  no  fmall  part  of  the  mifery  that  at-  Meai. 
tends  this  terrible  enemy,  that  whereas  mo-  pe.fta 

J  1  XVH* 

derate  calamities  open  the  hearts  of  men  to 
compaffion  and  tendernefs,  this  greateft  evil 
is  found  to  have  the  contrary  effed.  When 
it  lhould  be  expeded  that  all  men  ffiould 
unite  in  one  common  endeavour  to  moderate 
public  mifery,  they  grow  regardlefs  of  each 
other,  blot  out  all  fentimerits  of  humanity, 
and  barbarities  are  pradifed  unknown  at 
other  times.- — —Whether  wicked 


men, 


through  hopes  of  impunity  in  thefe  times  of 
diforder  and  confufion,  gave  their  evil  difpo- 
fition  full  fcope,  which  ordinarily  is  reftrained 
by  fear  of  punifhment ;  or  whether  a  con- 
ftant  view  of  calamity  and  diftrels  does  per¬ 
vert  the  minds  men  : 

—pity 


Country 

cruel. 
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- pity  on  frejh  objects  Jlays> 

But  with  the  tedious  Jight  of  woes  decays . 

Dryden. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  adjacent  to 
London  were  much  blamed  for  their  cruelty 
to  the  poor  that  run  from  the  contagion  in 
their  diftrefs  s  and  very  many  fevere  things 
were  done :  yet  there  was  charity  and  aflif- 
tance  afforded  where  there  was  no  apparent 
danger  to  themfelves.  But  as  every  town 
were  judges  in  their  own  cafe,  the  poor 
people  who  ran  abroad  in  their  extremities, 
were  often  ill  ufed,  and  driven  back  again 
into  the  town  ;  which  caufed  infinite  excla¬ 
mations  and  outcries  againft  the  country 
towns,  and  made  the  clamour  very  popular. 
And  yet  maugre  all  the  caution,  there  was 
not  a  town  within  twenty  miles  of  London 
but  was  more  or  lefs  infe&ed,  and  had  fome 
died  among  them. 

Let  us  vifit  thofe  who  are  fled  into  the 
country  but,  alas!  they  are  vifited  ! — The 
broad  arrow  of  death,  flying  fwiftly  up  and 
down,  hath  overtaken  many  of  them,  and 
over-turned  them.  Thofe  who  thought 
they  flood  far  enough  from  the  mark,  have 
fickened  in  the  highway;  would  have  been 
glad  of  a  bed  in  an  hofpital ;  who  dying  in 
the  open  fields,  have  been  buried  like  dogs. 
How  much  better  had  it  been  to  be  fuller  of 
boils  and  plague-fores  than  Job  was,  in  fuch 

extremity 
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extremity  to  have  received  bodily  and  fpiri- 
tual  comfort,  which  were  both  denied.  The 
country  people  were  afraid,  and  feared ; 
when  Londoners  came  near,  they  wrung 
their  hands,  and  fled ;  the  name  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  had  power  to  caft  a  whole  family  into 
a  cold  fweat*  A  fuit  of  cloaths  from  Lon¬ 
don  was  almoft  enough  to  make  a  market- 
town  give  up  the  ghoft.  Places  within  ten 
miles  were  afraid  even  of  the  birds  of  the 
air. 

The  country  could  not  be  prevailed  on, 
by  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of  his 
word,  the  grateful  remembrance  of  London’s 
kind  entertainment,  nor  leafing,  nor  lending, 
nor  trading  ;  to  the  kind  welcome  of  thole 
difperfed  through  infirmity,  nor  to  the  bury¬ 
ing  of  them,  without  inhumanity.  Country 
juftices  kept  back  the  people,  as  much  as  in 
them  lay,  from  bringing  provifions  to  market; 
they  warned  them  that  none  fhould  dare  to 
come  and  bring  relief  to  London,  upon  pain 
of  being  (hut  up  fourteen  days.  This  was 
figned  by  juftices,  and  published  as  a  procla¬ 
mation.  The  country  people  were  fhy  of 
the  untouched,  and  hard-hearted  to  the 
affli&ed  ;  fome  who  were  whole  were  locked 
up  in  houfes,  debarred  of  things  neceflary, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  air,  walks,  and  the 
church ;  fome  were  imprifoned.  Thofe 
who  were  vifited  were  not  fuffered  to  have 
attendants,  but  were  left  comfortlefs,  to  die 
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deftitule  of  all  help  in  this  world  :  thofe 
fmitteii  by  the  way  were  left  to  die  in 
ditches  or  drawn  to  a  hole  like  dogs,  for 
fear  their  earcaffes  ffiould  infedt  the  air. 
Inn-keepers  kept  Londoners  off  with  bills, 
though  they  had  no  difeafe,  left  they  fhould 
infedt  their  rooms ;  or  if  the  afflidled  afked 
relief  or  repofe,  they  might  lie  with  the 
fwine.  The  calamity  was  greatly  aggravated 
by  unnatural  cruelties.  It  was  difficult  to 
withdraw  from  London,  while  the  country 
was  every  where  afraid  of  ftrangers  :  and 
the  inns  on  the  road  were  unfafe  to  lodge 
in  for  thofe  who  travelled  from  the  city, 
where  it  could  not  be  known  but  infeftion 
might  be  received  in  them  by  others  come 
from  the  fame  place. 

Wigan  in  Lancafhire  was  ftartled  at  the 
death  of  a  woman  who  was  found  early  in  a 
morning  before  the  door  of  a  poor  cottage  in 
the  highway,  within  the  limits  of  that  cor¬ 
poration.  The  mayor  was  very  induftrious 
to  find  the  caufe  of  it  5  and  upon  due  exa¬ 
mination  of  three  perfons  who  came  into  the 
town  with  her  from  Ireland,  and  many  no- 
torious  circumftances,  it  appeared  that  (he 
was  clear  of  all  infedtion  j  and  that,  being 
with  child,  £0  avoid  fhame  among  her 
friends,,  who  were  of  good  faffiion  near  the 
place,  had  deftroyed  herfelf  by  poifon. 

In  September  a  decreafe  was  hoped  for, 
became  of  the  feafon  of  the  year^  the  number 
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already  dead,  and  the  number  retired  ;  yet  it 
Was  not  come  to  its  height ;  but  from  fix 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  two,  which  died 
by  the  plague  the  laft  week  in  Aug  11  ft,  the 
number  was  augmented  to  fix  thoufand  nine 
hundred  eighty-eight,  the  firft:  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

That  nothing  might  gb  untried  to  divert  Fires  in 
the  contagion,  a  new  and  likely  expedient  was thellr££l3 
put  in  pradice*  By  the  lord  mayor’s  order, 
September  6,  fires  were  made  through  all 
the  ftreets  and  open  places  of  London  and 
the  liberties  thereof ;  which  were  continued 
three  whole  nights  and  days,  to  purge  and 
purify  the  air  3  which  had  been  ufed  in  other 
places  in  times  of  peftilence,  (as  was  imagined) 
with  good  effed. 

Fire  has  been  almoft  uriiverfally  recom-  Meac», 
mended  for  this  purpofe*  both  by  ancients  Pefti  xvii 
and  moderns,  who  have  advifed  to  make 
frequent  and  numerous  fires  in  the  towns  in- 
feded;  and  no  doubt  but  fuch  evildifpofitioris 
of  the  air  as  proceed  from  damps,  exhala¬ 
tions,  and  the  like,  may  be  correded  by  fires : 
but  when  the  plague  rages,  it  is  known  to 
fpread  and  increafe  by  heat,  and  is  checked 
by  cold  ;  whatever  increafes  heat,  will  fo  far 
add  to  the  force  of  the  difeafe.  Smiths,  and 
thofe  who  worked  at  the  fire,  were  molt 
feverely  ufed  in  the  plague  at  Venice. 

The  phyficians  were  diffident  of  the  fuc-  Hodges, 
cefs,  as  the  air  was  uninfeded.  But,  alas  !  *9- 
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the  controverfy  was  foon  decided,  and  the 
project  appeared  fhowy,  fuperflaous,  expen- 
five,  and  of  none  effedt.-— ' The  fires  were 
loft  •  they  had  been  almoft  extinguifhed  for 
fome  days  by  a  very  fmart  hafty  rain :  but 
that  was  not  all,  fome  phyficians  infifted, 
that  they  were  not  only  no  benefit,  but  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  health  of  the  people :  this  they 
madeagreat  clamour  about,  and  complained 
thereof  to  the  lord  mayor. 

Others  of  the  faculty,  and  eminent  too, 
oppofed  them,  and  gave  their  reafons  why 
the  fires  were  and  muft  be  ufeful  to  affuage 
the  violence  of  the  diftemper  :  fome  were 
for  fires,  but  they  muft  be  made  of  wood, 
not  of  coals,  and  of  the  particular  forts  of 
wood,  fuch  as  fir  and  cedar,  becaufe  of  the 
ftrong  effluvia  of  turpentine  ;  others  were  for 
coal,  and  not  wood,  becaufe  of  the  fulphur  and 
bitumen  5  and  others  were  for  neither.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  lord  mayor  ordered  no  more 
fires ;  efpecially  on  this  account,  namely,  that 
the  plague  was  fo  fierce,  that  they  faw  evi¬ 
dently  that  it  defied  all  means,  and  rather 
feemed  to  increafe  than  decreafe  upon  any 
application  to  check  or  abate  it:  amazement 
arofe  in  the  magiftrates  from  want  of  ability 
to  apply  any  means  fuccefsfully;  they  fhewed 
no  unwillingnefs  to  expofe  themfelves,  or 
undertake  the  care  and  weight  of  bufinefs ; 
they  fpared  neither  their  pains  nor  their  per- 
fons :  but  nothing  anfwered  5  the  infection 
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raged,  and  the  people  were  frighted  and  ter¬ 
rified  to  the  lafl  degree  of  defpair. 

The  beft  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  what 
fires  common  occafions  require,  at  fuch  me-  Hodg. 
lancholy  and  critical  times,  are  rather  to  be  28u 
made  of  fubflances  that  abound  with  nitrous 
fait;  fuch  as  our  common  coals:  wood  fires 
are  fuffbeating,  and  give  a  languor  and  flat- 
nefs  to  the  fpirits.  Wood -land  countries  are 
fubjedt  to  epidemical  fevers. 

Among  prefervative  fumigations,  tar,  pitch,  Qu,*n.» 
&c.  are  inferior  to  none,  where  the  feent  is 
not  particularly  offenfive.  They  fhould  be  a83‘ 
burnt  at  fuch  diflances  of  time  that  the  air 
may  be  fenfibly  impregnated  with  them. 

The  making  fo  many  fires  did  confume 
an  unufual  quantity  of  coals:  upon  one  or 
two  flops  of  the  fhips  coming  up,  (contrary 
winds,  or  interruption  by  the  enemy)  the 
coals  were  at  four  pounds  a  chaldron  :  upon 
the  fhips  having  a  freer  paffage  the  price  was 
very  reafonable  all  the  year. 

The  public  fires  which  were  made  on  thefe  Hift.  PL 
occafions  muft  neceffarily  coft  the  city  after 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  chaldron  of  coals 
a-week  ;  but,  as  it  was  thought  neceflary,  no 
expence  was  fpared  :  however,  as  fome  phy- 
ficians  difapproved  of  them,  they  were  kept 
alight  but  three  or  four  days.  They  were 
thus  ordered,  one  at  each  of  the  following 
places:  Cuftom-houfe;  Billingfgate;  Bridge- 
foot,  near  St.  Magnus  church ;  three  Cranes ; 
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Queenhithe  ;  Blackfriars ;  BridewelLgate  ; 
corner  of  Leadenhall-ftreet  and  Gracechurch- 
ilreetj  at  the  north  and  fouth  gates  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  ;  at  Guildhall ;  Blackwell- 
hall  ;  at  the  lord  mayor’s  door  in  St.  Helen’s 3 
the  wed-end  of  St.  Paul’s;  at  the  entrance 
into  Bow-church, 

The  fatal  fuccefs  of  the  trials  made  at 
London,  is  more  than  fufficient  to  difcourage 
any  further  attempts  of  this  nature  :  for  fire.s 
being  ordered  in  all  the  ftreets  for  three  days 
together,  there  died  in  one  night  following 
no  lefs  than  four  thoufand ;  whereas  in  any 
Angle  week,  before  or  after,  never  twice  that 
number  were  carried  off.  The  fame  expe¬ 
riment  was  tried  fince  at  Marfeilles  in  1721, 
without  any  good  effect. 

Some  little  hopes  were  conceived  by  the 
next  week’s  abatement  to  fix  thoufand  five 
hundred  forty-four:  thofe  hopes  were  quite 
tlafhcd  again  by  the  hill  rifing  the  next  week 
to  feyen  thoufand  one  hundred  fixty-five;  and 
a  dreadful  bill  it  was !  Of  the  hundred  pa  - 
rifhes  in  and  about  the  city,  there  were  but 
four  which  were  not  infedled  and  in 
thofe,  few  people  remained  that  were  not 

f  The  year  bill  mentions  but  one  parifh  which  was 
not,  or  had  not  been  infe&ed,  St.  John  the  Evangelilt 
in  Watling-ftreet ;  but  it  reports,  there  were  only  one 
hundred  twenty-fix  parifhes  inferred  out  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  :  therefore  we  muft  fuppofe,  three 
parifnes  Were  not  infected  at  the  time  of  the  report. 
Which  before  had  been  infedted. 
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gone  into  the  country,  or  dead.  The  dif- 
temper  came  to  its  height  about  the  tenth 
of  September,  at  which  time  (fays  Dr. 
Hodges)  more  than  twelve  thoufand  died  of 
it  in  the  fpace  of  a  week  \  though  two  thirds 
of  the  citizens  were  removed  out  of  the 
town. 

One  of  the  word  days  in  the  whole  time 
was  in  the  beginning  of  September,  when 
people  began  to  think  God  was  refolved  to 
make  a  full  end  of  the  miferable  city.  The 
parifh  of  Aldgate  buried  above  one  thoufand 
a-week  for  two  weeks  5  there  was  not  one 
houfe  in  twenty  uninfeded  :  death  reigned 
in  every  quarter.  Whitechapel  parilh  was 
in  the  fame  condition  :  whole  families, 
whole  ftreets,  were  fwept  away  together.  It 
was  frequent  for  neighbours  to  call  to  the 
bell- man  to  go  to  fuch  and  fuch  houfes,  and 
fetch  out  the  bodies,  for  they  were  all  dead. 

When  the  difeafe  came  to  its  greateffc 
height,  there  were  very  few  phyficians  cared 
to  vifit  in  lick  houfes ;  many  of  the  mofl 
eminent  of  the  faculty,  and  furgeons  alfo, 
were  dead.-  Now  was  a  difmal  time  !  It  was 
computed  that  there  died  not  lefs  than  from 
fifteen  to  feventeen  hundred  a-day  for  a 
month  together. 

After  the  funerals  became  fo  many  that 
people  could  not  toll  the  bell,  mourn,  weep, 
or  wear  black  for  one  another  as  before,  nor 
fo  much  as  make  coffins  for  thofe  that  died, 
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the  diftemper  fo  increafed  that  they  (hut  up 
no  houfes  at  all :  it  ftemed  enough  that  all 
remedies  of  that  kind  had  been  ufed  till  they 
grew  fruitlefs  •  and  that  the  plague  fpread 
ltfelf  with  irreliflable  fury  :  it  came  at  laft  to 
loch  violence,  that  the  people  fat  (till  look¬ 
ing  at  one  another,  abandoned  to  defpair  ; 
whoie  ftreets  defolate,  not  fhut  up  only,  but 
deftitute  of  inhabitants :  doors  left  open, 
windows  {battering  in  empty  hou 'es,  for  want 
ox  fome  to  fhut  them.  People  gave  them  - 
felves  up  to  their  fears,  and  thought  all  regu¬ 
lations  and  methods  vain,  and  nothing  was 
expedited  but  univerfal  deftrudtion. 

The  afpedt  of  the  city  was  frightful !  the 
ufual  concourfe  was  abated  $  the  exchange 
was  not  fhut,  but  no  more  frequented  : 
fhops  fhut ;  ftreets  defolate ;  in  the  high 
flreets  neceffity  made  fome  few  ftir  abroad 
in  toe  middle  of  the  day,  but  in  the  morn** 
ings  and  evenings  fcarcely  any  to  be  feen^  no, 
not  even  in  Cornhill  or  Cheapfide. 

Ine  month  of  September  was  the  mo  ft 
dreadful  of  its  kind  that  ever  London  faw  ; 
preceding  vifitations  were  nothing  to  it : 
aimoft  forty  thoufand  in  five  weeks !  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  in  itfdf,  but  thofe  who  knew 
toe  deficiency  of  the  public  accounts  made 
bo  fcruple  to  believe  that  there  died  above 
ten  thoufand  a- week  for  thofe  weeks,  and 
one  week  more,  and  proportionabjy  for  feveS 
I*$l  week?  before  and  after, 

Tii? 
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The  confufion,  efpedally  in  the  city,  was 
inexpreffible  :  the  terror  at  laft  was  fo  great 
that  even  the  courage  of  thofe  appointed  to 
bury  the  dead  began  to  fail;  feveral  of  them 
died,  though  they  had  the  diftemper  before 
and  recovered  :  fome  of  them  dropped  down 
as  they  were  carrying  the  bodies,  even  at  the 
pit- fide,  when  they  were  juft  ready  to  thro  w 
them  in.  This  confufion  was  greateft  in  the 
city,  becaufe  they  flattered  themfelves  the 
bitternefs  of  death  was  part.  A  cart  going 
up  Shoreditch,  the  driver  died  in  the  ftreet, 
the  horfes  going  on  overthrew  the  cart,  and 
left  the  bodies  difperfed  in  a  difmal  manner. 
Another  cart  was  found  in  the  great  pit  in 
Finfbury-field  (the  driver  being  dead),  the 
horfes  running  too  near,  the  cart  fell  in  and 
drew  the  horfes  in  alfo.  It  was  fuggefted 
that  the  driver  was  thrown  in  with  it,  and  the 
cart  fell  upon  him,  his  whip  being  feen  in 
the  pit  among  the  dead  bodies. 

The  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates  was  now 
put  to  the  utmoft  trial :  whatever  trouble  or 
expence  they  were  at,  two  things  were  never 
negledted ;  provifions  were  always  in  full 
plenty,  and  the  price  not  much  raifed  :  no 
dead  bodies  lay  unburied  or  uncovered  ;  no 
funeral  or  fign  of  it  was  to  be  feen  in  the 
day-time,  except  at  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  price  of  bread,  in  particular,  was  not  Bread, 
much  raifed  :  in  the  firft  week  in  March  the 
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penny  wheaten  loaf  was  ten  ounces  and  an 
half;  in  the  height  of  the  diftemper  it  was 
never  dearer  than  at  nine  ounces  and  an  half. 
The  like  was  fcarcely  ever  heard  of  in  any 
city  under  fo  dreadful  a  vifitation. 

Neither  was  there  any  want  of  bakers,,  or 
Bakers,  ovens  kept  open,  to  fupply  the  people  with 
bread.  The  bakers  were  taken  under  par- 
ticular  order,  and  the  mafter  and  court  of 
afliftants  of  the  bakers  company  were  direc¬ 
ted  to  fee  the  orders  of  the  lord  mayor  for 
their  regulation  put  in  execution,  and  the 
affize  of  bread  (which  was  weekly  appointed) 
duly  obferved  :  all  bakers  were  obliged  to 
keep  their  ovens  conftantly  going,  on  pain  of 
Joling  their  freedom  of  the  city. 

Every  thing  was  managed  with  fo  much 
care,  and  fuch  excellent  order  obferved  in  the 
whole  city,  and  fuburbs,  that  London  may 
be  a  pattern  and  example  to  all  the  cities  of 
the  world,  for  the  good  government,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  order  that  was  every  where  kept;  even 
in  the  mo  ft  violent  infection,  and  when  the 
people  were  in  the  utmoft  confternation  and 
diftrefs. 

It  was  a  merciful  difpofition  of  providence, 
that  as  the  plague  began  at  one  end  of  the  : 
town,  it  proceeded  progrefliveiy  to  other 
parts,  and  did  not  go  eaftwardtill  it  had  fpent 
its  fury  in  the  weft ;  and  as  it  came  on  one 
way,  it  abated  another. 


As 
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As  to  the  manner  of  people’s  affedting  one  Manner  of 
another,  it  was  not  the  fick  only  from  whom  in^ea,n2* 
the  plague  was  immediately  received,  thofe 
every  body  was  aware  of :  they  were  either 
in  their  beds,  or  in  fuch  a  condition  as  could 
not  be  concealed  :  the  contagion  was  moftly 
communicated  by  thofe  who  had  it  really 
upon  them  and  in  their  blood,  yet  were  not 
fenfible  of  it :  thefe  breathed  death  in  every 
place,  and  upon  every  one  who  came  near 
them;  their  very  cloaths  retained  the  infec¬ 
tion,  their  hands  would  infect  the  things  they 
touched,  efpecially  if  they  were  warm  and 
fweated,  and  they  were  generally  apt  to 
fvveat. 

It  was  impoffible  to  know  thefe  people  ; 
they  often  dropt  down  in  the  ftreets,  for 
they  went  about  to  the  iaft  *,  on  a  fudden 
they  would  fweat,  grow  faint,  fit  down  at  a 
door,  and  die ;  they  would  ftruggie  to  get 
home  to  their  own  doors,  which  fometimes 
they  accomplifhed,  and  died  inftantly:  others 
went  abroad  till  they  had  the  very  tokens 
upon  them,  and  would  continue  apparently 
well  whilft  abroad,  and  die  an  hour  or  two 
after  they  came  home. 

It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  vifita- 
tion,  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  plague  by 
the  utmofi:  human  vigilance  ;  becaufe  it  was 
impoffible  to  diftinguiffi  the  infefted  from 
the  found ;  or  that  the  infedted  ffiould  per¬ 
fectly  know7  themfelves. 
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A  man  who  converfed  freely  all  the  time 
of  the  plague,  had  a  wound  in  his  leg,  and 
whenever  he  came  among  any  that  were  not 
found,  and  the  infedion  began  to  affedt 
him,  his  wound  would  fmart,  and  look  pale 
and  white ;  as  foon  as  he  found  it  fmart,  he 
withdrew,  or  took  an  antidote  or  cordial 
which  he  always  carried  about  him.  When 
he  found  his  wound  fmart  (in  company  who 
thought  themfelves,  and  appeared  to  be,  all 
lound)  he  would  prefently  rife  up,  and  pub- 
lickly  fay.  Friends,  there  is  fomebody  in  the 
loom  that  has  the  plague:  which  imme¬ 
diately  broke  up  the  company. 

The  pbyficians  agreed  that  the  danger 
fpread  infenfibly  :  the  fick  could  infed  none 
but  thofe  who  came  within  reach  of  them  ; 
but  one  man  that  has  received  infedion,  and 
knows  it  not,  may  give  the  plague  to  thou- 
iands,  by  going  abroad  as  a  found  perfon/ 
and  each  of  them  to  greater  numbers ;  and 
neitner  the  perfon  giving  or  receiving  the  in¬ 
fedion  know  any  thing  of  it,  nor  perhaps 
feel  the  efifeds  for  feveral  days  after. 

Many  perfons  never  perceived  they  were 
infected  till  they  found,  to  their  unfpeakable 
alronifhment,  the  tokens  come  out  upon 
tnem,  after  which  they  feldom  lived  fix 
hours.  The  tokens  were  really  gangreen 
lpots,  or  mortified  flefh,  in  fmall  knobs  as 
broad  as  a  filver  penny,  hard  as  a  piece  of 
horn  ;  when  the  difeafe  came  to  the  height, 

there 
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there  was  nothing  could  follow  but  certain 
death,  and  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  their 
being  infe&ed,  nor  found  themfelves  fo 
much  as  out  of  order,  till  the  mortal  marks 
were  found  upon  them.  But  it  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  they  were  infedted  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  before,  and  muft  have  been  fo  fome 
time ;  confequently  their  breath,  their  fweat, 
their  very  cloaths,  were  contagious  for  many 
days  before. 

A  citizen  who  had  lived  fafe  and  untouch¬ 
ed  till  September,  was  mighty  chearful,  and 
bold  in  talking  of  his  fecurity,  how  cautious 
he  had  been,  that  he  had  never  come  near 
any  fick  body  :  fays  a  neighbour  to  him,  Do 
not  be  too  confident ;  it  is  hard  to  fay  who  is 
fick  and  who  is  well ;  we  fee  men  alive  and 
well,  to  outward  appearance,  one  hour,  and 
dead  the  next.  That’s  true,  fays  he,  I  do 
not  think  myfelf  fecure  ;  but  hope  I  have 
not  been  in  company  with  any  perfon  in 
whom  there  was  danger. — No !  fays  the 
neighbour,  was  you  not  at  the  tavern  with 
Mr.— —  the  night  before  laft  ?  Yes,  I  was, 
but  there  was  nobody  there  we  had  any  rea- 
fon  to  think  dangerous.  His  neighbour  faid 
no  more,  unwilling  to  furprize  him :  this 
made  him  more  inquifitive;  as  the  other 
appeared  backward,  he  was  more  impatient, 
and  in  a  kind  of  warmth  faid.  Why,  he  is 
not  dead !  his  neighbour  was  filent,  but  caft 
up  his  eyes,  and  faid  fomething  to  himfelf : 

at 
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at  which  the  citizen  turned  pale,  and  only 
faid,  Then  I  am  a  dead  man  too  ;  went  home 
immediately,  fent  for  an  apothecary  to  give 
fomething  preventive,  for  he  had  not  yet 
found  himfelf  ill :  opening  his  breaft,  the 
apothecary  fetched  a  deep  figh,  and  only 
faid>  Look  up  to  God  !  the  man  died  in  a 
few  hours. 

It  was  fad  to  refled,  that  a  perfon  might 
be  a  walking  deftroyer  for  a  week  or  fort¬ 
night  ;  that  he  had  ruined  thofe  he  would 
have  hazarded  his  life  to  fave  ;  and  had  been 
breathing  death  in  the  tender  kifies  and 
embraces  of  his  children.  If  the  blow  is  fo 
infenfibly  (truck,  if  the  arrow  flies  thus  un¬ 
fee  n,  and  cannot  be  difcovered,  to  what 
purpofe  are  all  the  fchemes  for  (hutting  up  or 
removing  the  fick,  which  can  only  take  place 
upon  thofe  who  appear  to  be  infeded  ? 

Fathers  and  mothers  have  gone  about  and 
believed  themfelves  well,  till  they  were  in¬ 
fen  fibly  infeded,  and  been  the  deftrudion  of 
their  whole  families.  A  family  were  thus 
infeded  by  the  father,  and  the  diftemper 
began  to  appear  upon  fome  of  them  before  he 
found  it  upon  himfelf;  but  fearching  more 
narrowly,  it  appeared  he  had  been  infeded 
fome  time ;  and  as  foon  as  he  found  that  his 
family  had  been  poifoned  by  himfelf,  he  went 
diftraded,  and  would  have  laid  violent  hands 
on  himfelf:  he  was  prevented,  but  died  in  a 
few  days. 

I  Many 
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Many  people  have  been  well  to  the  beft  of 
their  judgment  and  obfervation,  only  find¬ 
ing  a  decay  of  appetite,  or  flight  ficknefs  at 
flomach  ;  fome  whofe  appetite  has  been 
ftrong,  and  even  craving,  only  a  light  pain  in 
the  head,  have  fent  for  phyficians,  and  have 
been  found,  to  their  very  great  furprize,  at 
the  brink  of  death,  the  tokens  upon  them,  or 
the  plague  at  an  uncurable  height. 

Great  were  the  confufions  when  people 
began  to  be  convinced  that  the  infedlion  was 
received  in  this  unexpected  manner,  from 
perfons  apparently  well ;  and  began  to  be 
exceedingly  jealous  of  every  one  that  came 
near  them.  All  mouths  were  filled  with 
one  preparation  or  other,  as  phyficians,  or 
even  old  women,  prefcribed,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  infedtion  by  the  breath  of  others :  vafl: 
numbers  locked  themfelves  up,  not  coming 
abroad  at  all,  nor  fuffering  any  who  had  been 
in  promifcuous  company,  to  come  near  them, 
within  reach  of  their  breath,  or  of  any  fmell 
from  them  :  when  they  were  obliged  to 
converfe  with  ftrangers,  it  was  at  a  diftance, 
with  prefervatives  in  their  mouths  and  about 
their  cloaths,  to  repel  and  keep  out  infec¬ 
tion  :  thofe  who  ufed  thefe  cautions  were 
kfs  expofed  ;  nor  did  the  infedtion  break 
into  their  houfes  fo  furioufly  as  into  others : 
and  thoufands  of  families  were  (under  God) 
preferved  by  that  means. 


Dur- 
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Churches  Dur>ng  the  whole  time  of  the  peftiience 
and  meet-  the  churches  and  meetings  were  never  whol¬ 
es5  open.  \y  fhut  up,  nor  did  the  people  decline  the 
public  worfhip,  except  only  in  thofe  parifhes 
where  the  violence  of  the  diftemper  was  more 
particular  ;  and  then  no  longer  than  it  con¬ 
tinued  fo  On  the  contrary,  nothing  was 
more  ftrange  than  to  fee  with  what  courage 
the  people  Went  to  divine  fervice,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  afraid  to  fiir  out  of  their 
houfes  upon  any  other  occafion  ;  to  fee  the 
crouds  and  throngs  of  people  which  appeared 
at  the  churches,  efpecially  where  the  plague 
was  not  come  to  its  height;  or  was  abated  ; 
notwith (landing  the  great  multitudes  fled 
into  the  countries,  and  hid  in  forefls  and 
woods. 

But  after  the  aiTurance  that  the  infection 
was  carried  on  by  perfons  apparently  in  good 
health,  cnurches  and  meeting*  houfes  were 
much  thinner.— Entering  a  church,  there 
was  a  mixture  of  fmells;  perfumes,  aroma¬ 
tics,  halfamics ;  variety  of  drugs,  herbs,  falts, 
fpirits,  as  every  one  was  furniihed  for  their 
own  prefervation. 

A  family,  being  ten  in  number,  were  all 
feemingly  well  on  Monday ;  that  evening  one 
maid  and  one  apprentice  were  taken  ill,  and 
died  next  morning  ;  when  the  other  appren¬ 
tice  and  two  children  were  touched,  one  died 
the  fame  evening,  the  other  two  on  Wednefday 
morning ;  by  Saturday  noon,  the  mafler, 

miftrefs* 
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Iffiftrefs,  four  children  and  four  fervants,  were 
all  gone,  and  the  houfe  left  empty  ! 

One  lying  on  his  fick-bed,  and  feeing  the 
black-and-blue  flripes  of  the  plague  on  his 
flefli,  which  he  received  as  tokens  from  hea¬ 
ven,  mod:  earneftly  requeued  and  conjured 
his  friend >  (who  came  to  exchange  a  Lift 
farewel)  to  beftow  a  coffin  upon  him  5  who 
inftantly  befpoke  one,  gave  directions  for 
making  and  framing  it,  and  paid  for  it.— 

What  flippery  ground  life  goes  on  !  Little  did 
he  think  to  deep  in  that  room  he  had  taken 
for  his  friend  3  but  he  was  called  into  the 
cold  grave  an  hour  before  his  infedted  friend  5 
and  took  a  long  leafe  in  the  lodging  which, 
in  the  ftrength  of  health,  he  went  to  prepare 
for  another. 

The  plague  had  broken  in  much  upon 
my  acquaintance  (fays  a  reverend  divine  J)  j 
ot  about  lixteen  or  more,  whofe  faces  I  ufed 
to  fee  every  day  at  our  houfe,  in  a  little  time 
X  could  find  but  four  or  five  of  them  alive$ 
fcarce  a  day  palled  over  my  head  for  a 
month,  or  more,  but  I.  heard  of  the  death  of 
fomeoneor  more  that  1  knew;  the  firft  day 
that  they  were  fmitten  ;  the  next  feme  hopes 
of  recovery ;  the  third  day  that  they  were 
dead. — 

Mr*.  Vincent  gives  the  following  account  yjn 
of  the  date  of  his  own  houfe  : — We  were  cenVs 

Hate  cfhts 

t  Mr.  T.  Vincent,  Tome  time  miniftei*  of  Maud-  houfe* 

lin’s,  Milkftreet. 
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eight  in  family,  three  men,  three  youths,  an 
old  woman  and  a  maid,  all  which  came  to 
me,  hearing  of  my  ftay  in  town ;  fome  to 
accompany  me,  others  to  help  me.  It  was 
September  before  any  of  us  were  touched  $ 
but  at  laft  we  were  vifited,  and  the  plague  came 
In  dreadfully  upon  us :  the  cup  was  put  in¬ 
to  our  hands  to  drink,  after  a  neighbouring 
family  had  tailed  it,  with  whom  we  had 
much  fweet  fociety  in  the  time  of  forrow. 
Firft  the  maid  was  fmitten;  it  began  with  a 
fhivering  and  trembling  of  the  flefh,  and 
quickly  feized  on  her  fpirits  $  it  was  a  day 
which  I  believe  I  fhall  never  forget.  I  had 
been  abroad  to  fee  a  friend  in  the  city  whofe 
hufband  was  newly  dead  of  the  plague,  and 
fhe  herfelf  vifited  with  it  5  I  came  back  to 
fee  another,  whofe  wife  was  dead  of  the 
plague,  and  he  under  apprehenfions  that  he 
fhould  die  in  a  few  hours :  I  came  home, 
and  the  maid  was  on  her  death-bed,  and 
another  crying  out  for  help,  being  left  alone 
in  a  fweating-fainting  fit.  .It  was  Monday 
when  the  maid  was  fmitten,  Thurfday  fhe 
died,  full  of  tokens:  Friday  one  of  the 
youths  had  a  fwelling  in  his  groin,  on  the 
Lord's  day  he  died,  with  the  marks  of 
the  diftemper  upon  him  5  on  the  fame 
day  another  youth  fickened,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  following  he  died :  on  Thurfday  his 
matter  fell  flck  of  the  diftemper,  and  within 
a  day  or  two  was  full  of  fpots  $  but  ftrangely3 
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beyond  his  own  and  others  expectation,  re~ 
covered. 

Thus  did  the  plague  follow  us,  and  come 
upon  us  one  by  one  :  as  Job’s  meffengers 
came  one  upon  the  heels  of  another,  fo  the 
meffengers  of  death  came  fo  ciofe  as  if  we 
muft  all  immediately  follow  one  after  another 
into  the  pit :  yet  the  Lord  in  mercy  put  a 
flop  to  it,  and  the  reft  were  preferved.— - 

It  is  hardly  credible  to  what  exceffes  the 
paffions  of  men  carried  them  in  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  diftemper  !  or  what  dreadful 
cafes  happened  in  particular  families  every 
day! — People  in  the  rage  of  the  diftemper, 
or  torment  of  their  fwellings  (which  was 
intolerable)  running  out  of  their  own  govern¬ 
ment,  raving  and  diftraded,  oftentimes  lay¬ 
ing  violent  hands  on  themfelves  5  mothers 
murdering  their  children  ;  fome  dying  of 
meer  grief,  as  a  paffion ;  feme  of  fright  and} 
furprize,  without  any  infedion  at  all;  others 
frighted  into idiotifm  and  foolilh  diftradions; 
fome  into  defpair  and  lunacy ;  others  into 
melancholy  madnefs. 

The  pain  of  the  fwelling  was,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  very  violent  and  intolerable  :  the  phyfi- 
cians  and  furgeons  may  be  faid  (in  fome 
fenfe)  to  have  tortured  poor  creatures  even  to 
death.  The  1  welling  in  many  grew  hard, 
and  they  applied  violent  drawing  plaifters 
and  poultices  to  draw  them;  if  they  fuc- 
ceeded  not,  they  cut  and  fcarified  them  in  a 
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terrible  manner.  In  feme  thofe  fwellings 
were  made  hard  partly  by  the  force  of  the 
di  item  per,  and  partly  by  their  being  too 
violently  drawn,  and  were  fo  hard  that  no 
inftrument  could  cut  them  ;  thofe  were 
burnt  with  cauftics :  fo  that  many  died  rav¬ 
ing  mad  with  the  torment ;  and  feme  in  'the 
very  operation.  In  thefe  diftreffes,  feme, 
for  want  of  help  to  hold  them  down  in  their 
beds,  or  look  to  them,  deflroyed  themfelves; 
feme  broke  into  the  ftreets,  frequently  naked, 
ran  diredly  to  the  river  if  not  ftopt,  and 
plunged  themfelves  into  the  water  wherever 
they  found  it. 

Theories  and  groans  of  thofe  thus  tor¬ 
mented  were  enough  to  pierce  the  very  foul ! 
yet,  of  the  two,  this  was  counted  the  moft 
promiling  particular  in  the  whole  infection  ; 
for,  if  thefe  fwellings  could  be  brought  to  a 
head,  and  break,  and  run,  the  patient  gene¬ 
rally  recovered  ;  whereas  thofe  who  had  the 
tokens  come  out  upon  them  often  went  about 
indifferent  eafy  till  a  little  before  they  died, 
and  feme  till  the  moment  they  dropt  down, 
as  in  apoplexies  and  epilepfies.  This  kind 
of  dying  was  much  the  fame  as  thofe  in  com¬ 
mon  mortifications,  who  die  fwooning,  and 
going  away  as  it  were  in  a  dream  :  fuch  as 
died  thus,  had  very  little  notice  of  their  be¬ 
ing  infeded,  tiil  the  gangreen  was  fpread 
over  their  whole  body ;  nor  could  phyficians 
themfelves  know  certainly  how  it  was  with 
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them,  till  they  opened  their  breads  or  other 
parts  of  their  bodies,  and  faw  the  tokens. 

A  man  almoft  naked  got  into  the  ftreet, 
where  he  ran  dancing  and  finging,  and 
making  a  thoufand  antic  geftures,  with  five 
or  fix  women  and  children  after  him,  calling 
upon  him  for  the  Lord’s  fake  to  return,  and 
intreating  the  help  of  others  to  bring  him 
back,  but  in  vain,  none  daring  to  lay  .hand 
on  him  or  come  near  him  :  all  the  while  the 
poor  airlifted  man  was  in  the  utmoit  agony 
of  pain,  having  two  fwellings  upon  him, 
which  could  not  be  brought  to  break,  or  iup- 
purate;  but  by  laying  ftrong  cauftics  on  them 
the  furgeons  thought  to  break  them  ;  which 
cauftics  were  then  upon  him,  burning  h is 
fleih  as  with  a  hot  iron  :  be  continued  rov¬ 
ing  about  in  that  manner  till  he  dropt  down 
and  died. 

A  rude  fellow  raving  mad  was  finging  in 
the  ftreet,  the  people  laid  he  was  drunk,  but 
he  anfwered,  he  had  the  plague:  meeting  a 
gentlewoman  he  would  kifs  her ;  fhe  gave 
him  a  pufli,  which,  he  being  weak,  threw 
him  backward  ;  unhappily  lire  being  fo  neai, 
he  pulled  her  down  alfo,  and  kiifed  her, 
telling  her  he  had  the  plague  ;  (he  (creamed 
out,  and  fell  in  a  fit;  (he  recovered  a  little, 
though  with  child,  but  died  in  a  few  days.  . 

If  the  ficlc  had  not  been  confined,  multi¬ 
tudes,  delirious  and  diftrafted  in  the  height 
of  the  fever,  would  have  been  continually 
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running  about  the  Greets,  as  a  great 
did,  offering  all  kinds  of  violence  to  thole 
they  met ;  juft  as  a  mad  dog  runs  on  and 
bites  every  thing  he  meets.  They  were 
obliged  to  be  tied  in  their  beds  or  chairs,  to 
pi  event  doing  rmifchief  to  themfelves,  It 
was  never  known  how  many  in  their  deli¬ 
rium  drowned  themfelves  in  the  Thames, 
and  in  Hackney  river. 

I  he  magistrates  did  their  utmoft  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  di Item pe red  from  running  about  the 
Greets:  but  it  was  generally  in  the  night,  and 
always  hidden,  when  fuch  attempts  were 
made,  therefore  the  officers  could  not  be  at 
hand  to  prevent  it:  when  they  elcaped  in  the 
day,  the  officers  cared  not  to  meddle  with 
them  as  they  were  grievoufly  infected  when 
they  Caine  to  tn at  height,  it  was  a  moft 
dangerous  thing  to  touch  them.  They  ge¬ 
nerally  run  on,  not  knowing  what  they  did, 
till  they  dr-tfpt  down  dead  ;  or  till  they  had 
foexhaufted  their  fpirits  that  they  fell  down 
ciud  uied  in  an  hour,  or  lefs :  they  were  lure 
to  come  to  themfelves  intirely  in  that  fhort 
ipace,  and  make  moft  piercing  cries  and  la¬ 
mentations  in  the  deep  affli<3ing  fenfe  of  their 
condition. 

A^heie  was  no  walking  in  the  Greets,  in 
the  height  of  the  diftemper  (notyvithftanding 
tiiC  care  of  the  magistrates)  without  beholding 
in  any  d  i  final  feenes  arifing  from  fudden 
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accidents :  perfons  falling  dead  in  theftreets^ 
terrible  fhrieks  of  women,  who  in  their  ago¬ 
nies  would  throw  open  their  windows,  and 
cry  out  in  a  difmal  furprizing  manner  :  it  is 
impoffible  to  defcribe  the  variety  of  poftures 
in  which  the  paffions  of  the  poor  people 
would  exprefs  themfelves. 

A  man  at  the  corner  of  the  Artillery-wall, 
who  through  the  dizzinefs  of  his  head  with 
the  difeafe,  which  feized  upon  him  there, 
had  daflied  his  head  againft  the  wall,  ftood 
hanging  with  his  bloody  face  over  the  rails, 
and  bleeding  upon  the  ground,  whence  he 
was  removed  under  a  tree  in  Moorfields ; 
when  he  was  fpoken  to,  he  made  no  anfwer, 
but  rattled  in  the  throat,  and  within  half  an 
hour,  died  in  the  place. 

A  citizen  paffing  through  Tokenhoufe- 
yard,  of  a  fudden  a  cafement  violently  open¬ 
ed  juft  over  his  head,  and  a  woman  gave 
three  frightful  fcreeches,  and  then  cried  out. 
Oh  !  Death !  Death  !  Death !  in  a  rnoft 
inimitable  tone,  which  ftruck  him  with  hor¬ 
ror,  and  chilled  his  very  blood.  There  was 
nobody  to  be  feen  in  the  whole  ftreet,  neither 
did  any  other  window  open :  people  had  no 
curiofity  now  in  any  cafe,  nor  could  any  one 
help  another  :  fo  he  palled  on  to  Bell-alley, 
where  was  a  cry  more  (hocking  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  a  whole  family  in  a  terrible  fright, 
women  and  children  run  (creaming  about 
the  rooms  like  diftrafite^^qn  .  from  an 
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oppofife  garret- window  one  afked,  What  is 
the  matter  ?  and  was  anfwered,  Oh  !  Lord  ! 
my  old  mailer  has  hanged  himfelf,  and  is 
quite  dead  and  cold. 

Among  other  fad  fpeSacles  was  a  woman 
going  alone,  weeping,  through  a  part  or  the 
city  which  was  mo  ft  infedted,  with  a  little 
coffin  under  her  arm,  carrying  it  to  the 
church-yard  :  it  was  the  mother  of  the 
child  ;  all  the  family  betide  were  dead,  and 
fhe  forced  to  coffin  up  and  bury  with  her 
own  hands  this  her  iaffi  dead  child. 

It  was  piteous  to  hear  the  miferabie 
lamentations  of  poor  dying  creatures  calling 
out  for  minifters  fo  comfort  them  and  pray 
with  them,  to  counfel  and  dired't  them  ;  cry¬ 
ing  to  God  for  pardon  and  mercy,  ccnfeffing 
aloud  their  pail  offences.  It  would  make 
tne  [touted  heart  to  bleed  to  hear  how  many 
warnings  were  then  given  by  dying  penitents 
to  others,  not  to  put  off  and  delay  their  re¬ 
pentance  to  the  day  of  diftrefs ;  that  fuch  a 
day  of  calamity  as  this,  was  no  day  of  repen¬ 
tance,  no  time  to  call  upon  God.  I  wifh 
(fays  Mr.  H.  F.)  I  could  repeat  the  very 
found  of  thofe  groans,  and  of*  thofe  excla¬ 
mations  that  I  heard  from  fome  poor  dying 
creatures,  when  in  the  height  of  their  agonies 
and  Gift  refs ;  and  that  I  could  make  him 
that  reads  this,  hear,  as  I  imagine  now  I  hear 
them,  for  the  found  feems  ftill  in  mine  ears. 
If  I  couid  but  tell  this  part  in  fuch  moving  ae- 
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cents  as  (houlcL  alarm  the  very  foul  of  the 
reader,  I  fhould  rejoice  that  I  had  recorded 
thefe  things,  however  fhort  and  imperfect. 

There  was  no  walking  in  the  fields  with* 
out  feeing  a  great  number  of  poor  wanderers 
at  a  difiance ;  little  of  their  cafes  could  be 
known,  it  being  a  general  method  to  walk 
away  and  avoid  all  perfons,  either  in  fields 
or  ftreets. 

To  draw  forth  an  account  of  the  many 
poor  wretches  that  in  fields,  in  ditches,  in 
common  cages,  and  under  flails,  being  either 
thruft  out  of  doors  by  cruel  mafters,  or 
wanting  all  worldly  fuccourbut  the  common 
benefit  of  earth  and  air,  have  moil  miferably 
perifhed,  the  barbarous  catalogue  would 
fhock  the  human  foul ! 

A  poor  boy,  a  fervant,  being  firuck  to  the 
heart  by  ficknefs,  was  carried  away  by  water, 
to  be  left  any  where  ;  but  landing  being  de¬ 
nied  by  armed  men,  who  kept  the  fhore,  he 
was  brought  back  again,  and  left  in  an  out 
cellar,  groaning  and  grovelling  among  fag¬ 
gots  all  night,  and  died  miferably  for  want  of 
fuccour. 

A  poor  wretch  at  St.  Mary  O very’s  being 
in  a  morning  thrown  into  a  grave,  upon  a 
heap  ofcarcaffes,  was  found  in  the  afternoon 
gafping  for  life.  By  thefe  barbarities  many 
thoufands  were  deftroyed. 

Strange  things  have  been  fpoken  and  done  Vincent 
when  the  di.feafe  was  upon  them  :  but  it  was 
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iad  to  dear  oi  one  who  being  lick  alone  burnt 
himfelf  in  his  bed. 

As  the  defolation  was  greater,  the  amaze¬ 
ment  increafed  ;  and  a  thoufand  unaccount¬ 
able  things  would  they  do  in  the  violence  of 
their  fright,  as  others  did  in  the  agonies  of 
the  diftemper ;  and  this  alfo  was  very  affect¬ 
ing:  fame  went  roaring  and  crying,  and 
wringing  their  hands,  about  the  ilreetsj 
others  praying,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  hea¬ 
ven*  and  calling  for  mercy ;  others  making 
the  mod  frightful  cryings  and  yellings  every 
day,  efpecially  in  the  evenings.  Solomon 
Eagle,  an  enthufiaft,  though  not  infeded  by 
the  diftemper,  went  about  denouncing  judg¬ 
ment  againft  the  city  in  a  frightful  manner; 
fometimes  quite  naked,  with  a  pan  of  char¬ 
coal  upon  his  head.  A  clergyman  (whether 
diftrafted,  or  animated  with  pure  zeal)  went 
about  every  evening  through  the  ilreets  with 
his  hands  lifted  up,  repeating  part  of  the 
litany  continually,  Spare  thy  people,  good  Lord ; 
/pare  thy  people  whom  thou  hajl  redeemed  with 
thy  mojt  precious  blood  ! 

One  thing  was  taken  notice  of  as  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  all  the  predidters,  aftrologers, 
fortune-tellers,  cunning-men,  conjurers,  cal¬ 
culators  of  nativities,  and  dreamers  of  dreams, 
were  gone  and  vanifhed,  not  one  of  them  to 
be  found :  a  great  number  of  them  fell  in 
tiie  heat  of  the  calamity,  having  ventured  to 
iray  upon  the  profpect  of  getting  great  eftates; 
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their  gain  was  but  too  great  for  a  time, 
through  the  madnefsand  folly  of  the  people; 
but  now  they  were  filent :  many  of  them 
went  to  their  long  home,  not  able  to  foretel 
their  own  fate,  or  calculate  their  ov/n  nativi¬ 
ties:  none  of  them  ever  appeared  or  were 
heard-of  after  the  calamity. 

One  of  the  mod:  deplorable  cafes  in  the  Women 
calamity  was  that  of  women  with  child,  ^iku 
whom,  when  their  pains  came  on,  could 
neither  have  help  of  one  kind  or  another  ; 
neither  midwife  nor  neighbouring  wo¬ 
men  to  come  near  them  ;  mod  of  the  mid¬ 
wives,  efpecialiy  thofe  who  ferved  the  poor, 
were  dead,  all  thofe  of  note  were  fled 5  fo 
that  a  woman  who  could  not  pay  an  immo¬ 
derate  price  could  get  no  midwife ;  thofe 
who  were  to  be  had  were  generally  unfkd- 
ful,  ignorant  pretenders ;  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  that  a  mod  unufual  and  incred¬ 
ible  number  of  women  were  reduced  to  the 
utmoft  didrefs.  Some  were  delivered  and 
fpoiled  by  rafhnefs  and  ignorance  :  children 
without  number  were  murdered,  by  pretend¬ 
ing  to  fave  the  mother,  when  frequently  both 
were  lod.  Where  the  mother  had  the  dif- 
temper,  nobody  would  come  near  them,  and 
both  mod  commonly  perifhed :  fometimcs 
the  mother  died  of  the  plague,  and  the  in¬ 
fant  half  born,  or  born,  but  not  parted  from 
the  mother  ;  fome  died  in  the  pangs  of  tra-  . 
vail;  not  delivered  at  all  "The  cries  of  the  MattV- 
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rhiferable  were  heard  afar  of:  there  was  great 
woe  to  thofe  that  were  with  child  and  to  thofe 
that  gave  fuck  in  thofe  days . 

The  unufual  number  in  the  weekly  bill 
(though  far  fromexad)  under  the  articles  of 
childbed,  abortive,  and  ftill-born,  will  evi¬ 


dence  the  diftrefs  : 

In  the  year  1664,  there  were  buried, 
Abortive  and  ftill-born  -  458, 

Childbed  -  ~  -  -  -  189. 


647. 

In  the  year  1665,  there  were  buried. 
Abortive  and  ftill-born  -  617. 

Childbed  -  -  -  -  625. 


1242. 

The  inequality  is  exceedingly  augmented 
when  the  difparity  of  the  numbers  of  the 
people  are  confidered. 

.The  miferies  of  thofe  who  gave  fuck  was 
great  likewife  ;  there  were  more  than  ufual 
ftarved  at  nurfe,  but  this  was  nothing  :  the 
mifery  was  where  they  were  ftarved  for 
want  of  a  nude,  the  mother  dying,  and  ail 
the  family,  and  the  infants  found  dead  by 
them  merely  for  want ;  many  hundreds  of 
poor  helplefs  infants  were  fuppofed  to  perifh 
in  that  manner  :  Not  ftarved  only,  but  poi- 
foned  by  the  mothers,  who  having  received 
the  infection,  infeded  the  infants  with  their 
milk,  before  they  knew  they  were  vifited  ; 
the  infant  has  in  fome  cafes  died  before  the 

mother* 
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mother.  Infants  have  been  found  fucking 
the  breads  of  mothers  and  nurfes  already 
dead  of  the  plague. 

A  mother  having  a  child  not  well,  fentfor 
an  apothecary;  when  he  came,  (he  was  ruck¬ 
ling  the  child,  to  all  appearance  (lie  was 
herfelf  very  well ;  but  when  the  apothecary 
came  near,  hefaw  the  tokens  on  her  bread  : 
not  willing  to  frighten  the  woman  too  much, 
he  took  the  child  and  laid  it  in  the  cradle, 
and  opening  its  cloaths  found  the  tokens  on 
the  child  aifo ;  and  both  died  before  he  could 
get  home  to  prepare  a  prefervative  for  the 
hufband. 

A  child  was  brought  home  from  a  nurfe 
who  died  of  the  plague  ;  the  tender  mother 
would  not  refufe  to  take  her  child  and  lay  it 
in  her  bofom,  by  which  (lie  was  infe&ed,  and 
died,  with  the  child  in  her  arms  dead  alfo. 

There  were  frequent  indances  of  mothers 
tending  and  watching  with  their  children, 
taking  the  infection  from  them,  and  dying, 
when  the  children  have  furvived. 

A  tradefman’s  wife  fell  in  labour  with  the 
plague  upon  her ;  he  could  obtain  neither 
midwife  nor  nurfe,  and  his  two  fervants  fled  : 
he  ran  from  houfe  to  houfealmoft  diftraded, 
but  could  get  no  help;  he  was  forced  .him- 
felf  to  do  the  office  of  a  mid  wile,  and  brought 
the  child  dead  into  the  world  ;  about  an  hour 
after,  his  wife  died  in  his  arms,  where  he 
held  her  dead  body  fad  till  the  watchman 

in 
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in  the  morning  brought  a  nurfe  :  he  was  fo 

overwhelmed  with  grief  that  he'  died  in  a 
few  hours. 

Mofes-  Many  houfes  were  left  defolate,  all  the 

ron  afiev.  P£°P!,e  bcinS  car/ied  away  dead  :  in  Mofes- 
and-Aaron-alley  in  Whitechapel,  there  were 

feveral  houfes  together  which  had  not  one 
perfon  left  alive  in  them  ;  and  feme  that  died 
lad  in  feveral  houfes  were  left  too  long  be¬ 
fore  they  were  fetched  out  to  be  buried  } 
fomt  of  tne  oodies  being  fo  much  corrupted 
and  rotten,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
were  removed  :  as  the  carts  could  not  no 
nearer  than  the  alley-gate  in  the  high-ftreet, 
it  was  fo  much  more  difficult.  The  reafon 
or  which  was  not,  as  fome  have  written,  that 
the  living  were  not  fufficient  to  bury  the 
dead,  but  that  the  mortality  in  that  place  was 
lo  great,  that  there  was  no  one  left  to  give 
notice  to  the  buriers  or  fextons  that  there 
were  any  dead  bodies  in  that  place. 

The  work  of  removing  dead  bodies  in 
carts  was  grown  fo  very  odious  and  dangerous, 
that  it  was  complained  of  that  the  bearers' 
did  not  take  care  to  clear  the  houfes  where 
ail  the  inhabitants  were  dead,  but  fometimes 
-  the  bodies  lay  feveral  days  unburied,  till 
neighbouring  families  were  offended  with  the 
flench,  and  infedted :  the  church-wardens 
and  conftabies  were  fummoned  to  look  after 
it ;  and  even  the  juftiees  were  obliged  to 
ventuie  tneu  lives  to  Quicken  and  encourage 
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them  ;  innumerable  of  the  bearers  died,  in¬ 
tended  by  the  bodies  they  removed. 

The  magiftrates,  as  far  as  lay  in  their 
power  and  knowledge,  kept  due  and  com¬ 
mendable  order  for  burying  the  dead  :  as 
faft  as  any  died  whom  they  had  employed, 
they  immediately  (applied  the  place  with 
others;  fothat,  ndtwithftanding  the  amazing 
numbersof  people  which  died,  and  were fick, 
almoft  all  together,  yet  were  they  generally 
cleared  away,  and  carried  off  every  night : 
fo  that  it  was  never  to  be  (aid  of  London, 
what  fear  had  prognofticated,  that  the  living  * 
were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead.  But  in  the 
height  of  the  plague,  they  were  obliged  to 
break  through  this  excellent  order  of  the 
magiftrates,  that  no  dead  bodies  mould  be 
feen  in  the  ftreets,  or  burials  in  the  day-time; 
there  was  a  neceffity,  in  this  extremity,  to 
bear  with  its  being  other  wife  for  a  little 
while;  the  nights  not  being  long  enough  to 
carry  off  the  multitudes  that  died. 

The  poor,  however,  went  on  with  their  poor. 
ufual  impetuofity  of  temper;  full  of  out¬ 
cries  when  vifited,  madly  carelefs,  fool¬ 
hardy,  and  ohftinate,  while  they  were  well  : 
they  pufhed  into  any  kind  of  bufinefs,  the 
mofl  hazardous  and  liable  to  infection.— 

The  number  of  poor  wanting  bread  was  fo 
great  that  neceffity  forced  to  undertake  and 
venture  any  thing.  If  admonifhed  to  be 
more  cautious,  they  would  anfwer,  I  muff 
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tfuft  to  God  for  that;  if  I  am  taken,  then 
I  am  provided  for,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
me  :  what  mud  I  do?  I  can't  darve  ;  I  had 
as  good  have  the  plague  as  perifh  for  want : 
I  have  no  work,  what  couid  I  do  ?  I  mud 
do  this,  or  beg.  Burying  the  dead,  attend¬ 
ing  the  fick,  watching  infedted  houfes  were 
all  very  terrible!  Neceffity  was  a  very  war* 
rantable  plea. 

The  courage  and  willingnefs  of  the  poor 
to  go  through  fuch  dangerous  and  hazardous 
employments  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  otherwife  the  dead  mud  have  lain 
above  ground,  and  the  Tick  have  wanted 
nurfes. 

The  adventurous  condudl  of  the  poor 
brought  the  plague  among  them  in  a  mod 
fu  nous  manner,  which,  joined  to  their  dif- 
trefsful  circumdanccs  when  taken,  was  the 
feaTon  they  died  by  heaps  :  when  they  were 
taken  lick,  their  maintenance  being  but  from 
hand  to  mouth ,  they  were  in  the  umioft 
didrefs,  as  well  for  want  of  food  as  'want  of 
health.— But  the  God  who  gave  the  poor 
courage  to  undertake  and  execute  dangerous 
works  at  the  hazard  and  expence  of  their 
lives,  moved  the  hearts  of  the  rich  and  pious 
to  1  apply  and  relieve  their  daily  wants  and 
necefiities  when  they  were  affiifted,  with 
food,  phyfic,  and  other  neceflary  helps :  not 
only  incredible  great  dims  were  charitably 
fent  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  for  the 
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afliftance  and  fupport  of  the  diftempered 
poor,  but  abundance  of  private  people  daily 
distributed  large  fums  of  money  for  their 
relief,  and  fent  perfons  about  to  enquire  into 
the  condition  of  particular  diftreffed  and  vi- 
lited  families,  and  relieved  them.  Some  pious 
ladies  were  fo  tranfported  with  zeal  in  fo  good 
a  work,  and  fo  confident  in  the  protection  of 
providence  in  their  difcharge  of  the  great 
duty  of  charity,  that  they  went  about  in 
perfon,  distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  and 
even  vifiting  poor  families,  though  fick  and 
infected,  in  their  very  houfes;  appointing 
furgeons,  apothecaries,  and  nurfes,  to  attend 
thofe  who  wanted  them  ;  giving  their  blef- 
fing  in  Substantial  relief  as  well  as  in  hearty 
prayers. 

His  majefty  having  removed  from  Salis¬ 
bury,  arrived  at  Oxford  Sept.  28. 

Now  the  grave  doth  open  its  mouth  with¬ 
out  meafure !  Multitudes!  Multitudes!  in 
the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  death,  thronging 
into  eternity  ;  the  church-yards  are  fluffed 
fo  full  with  dead  corpfes,  that  they  are  fwel- 
led  in  fome  places  two  or  three  feet  higher 
than  they  were  before,  and  new  ground  is 
broken  up  to  bury  the  dead  5  efpecialiy 
when  the  dead-carts  began  to  go  about :  a 
fpecimen  of  which  gulphs,  rather, than  pits, 
may  be  taken  from  the  parifh  of  Aldgate ; 
at  firft  they  dug  pits  which  might  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  receive  fifty  or  fixty  bodies  each  j 
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then  larger  holes,  to  bury  all  that  the  cart 
brought  in  a  week,  which  in  Auguft  came 
from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  :  but 
in  September,  they  dug  a  terrible  pit  in  the 
church-yard,  forty  feet  in  length,  fixteen  in 
breadth,  and  twenty  in  depth  ;  they  could 
dig  no  deeper  for  the  water :  they  fuppofed 
this  pit  would  have  been  fufficient  for  a 
month  or  two 3  and  home  blamed  the  church¬ 
wardens  for  fuffering  fuch  a  frightful  thing* 
telling  them  they  were  making  preparations 
to  bury  the  whole  parifhj  but  it  appeared  that 
the  church- wardens  full  well  knew  the  de¬ 
plorable  itate  of  the  p^rifh,  for  in  two  weeks 
they  buried  in  that  pit  one  thoufand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen  bodies,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  fill  it  up,  the  bodies  being  then 
come  to  lie  within  fix  feet  of  the  furface  *. 

I  he  diffemper  fweeping  away  fuch  mul¬ 
titudes,  many,  if  not  all,  the  out-parilhes  were 
obliged  to  make  new  burying- grounds,  be- 
fide  that  in  Bunhilh  fields/  fome  of  which 
remain  in  ufe  to  dais  day ;  others  were  con¬ 
verted  to  various  pur  poles,  and  built  upon, 
the  dead  bodies  difturbed,  abufed,  dug  up 
before  the  flefh  was  perifhed  from  the  bones* 
and  removed  like  dung  and  rubbifh  to  other 
places. 

In  a  piece  of  ground  beyond  Gofwell- 
fireet,  near  Mount-mill,  being  remains  of  the 

'*  The  order  of  the  magiftrates  confined  them  to 
leave  no  bodies  within  fix  feet  of  the  furface. 
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old  lines,  and  fortifications  of  the  city,  abun¬ 
dance  were  promifcuoufiy  buried  from  Al- 
derfgate,  Clerkenwell,  and  the  city.  This 
ground  was  afterward  a  phyfic-garden,  and 
has  fince  been  built  upon* 

The  dead-carts  in  the  city  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  particular  parishes,  but  went  through 
feveral,  according  as  the  number  of  dead 
prefented;  nor  were  they  obliged  to  carry  the 
dead  to  their  refpedtive  pariihes,  but  many 
were  taken  up  in  the  city  and  carried  to  the 
burying-grounds  in  the  out-parts  for  want  of 
room. 

At  the  end  of  Holvwell-lane  in  Shore- 

j 

ditch  was  a  burying- place  :  which  was  after¬ 
wards  made  a  yard  for  keeping  hogs,  and  for 
other  ordinary  ufes. 

The  upper  end  of  Hand-alley  in  Bifhopf- 
gate-ftreet  was  then  an  open  field,  and  taken 
in  for  Bifhopfgate  partih,  though  many  carts 
from  the  city  brought  their  dead  there,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  Alhallows  on  the  Wail.  About 
two  or  three  years  after  the  plague,  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Clayton  came  pofiefied  of  the  ground, 
and  it  was  built  upon  :  the  bodies,  on  open- 
ins:  the  ground  for  foundations,  were  dug 

OO  O 

up,  fome  remaining  fo  plain  that  women’s 
fculls  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  long  hair  5 
of  others  the  fldh  was  not  quite  perifhed  : 
the  bones  and  bodies,  as  they  came  to  them 
were  removed  to  a  deep  pit  in  another  part  of 
the  ground^  where  He  the  bones  and  remains 
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of  near  two  thoufand  bodies  carried  thither 
in  dead- carts  in  that  dreadful  year. 

?  A  piece  of  ground  in  Moorfields,  going 
into  Old-Bedlam,  was  much  enlarged. 

Stepney  pariili  extending  from  the  eaft 
to  the  north  part  of  London,  to  the  very 
edge  of  Shoreditch  church-yard,  had  a  piece 
of  ground  to  bury  their  dead,  clofe  to  the 
faid  church-yard,  and  which  has  Jlnce  been 
taken  in  to  enlarge  it :  they  had  two  other 
burying-places  in  Spital-fields ;  one  where  a 
tabernacle  was  afterward  built,  and  another 
in  Petticoat-lane.  There  were  five  other 
grounds  made  ufe  of  for  Stepney  parifih,  one 
where  Shad  well,  and  another  where  Wapping 
church  now  hands. 

The  quakers  had  a  burying  ground  fet 
apart  for  their  ufe,  which  they  continue  to 
make  ufe  of,  and  a  particular  cart  to  carry 
the  dead  from  their  houfes.  The  remark¬ 
able  Solomon  Eagle,  who  predicted  the 
plague  as  a  judgment,  and  run  naked  through 
the  ftreets,  telling  the  people  it  was  come 
upon  them  for  their  fins,  had  his  own  wife 
dead  the  next  day  of  the  plague,  and  floe  was 
carried  one  of  the  firfl  in  the  quakers  dead- 
cart  to  their  new  burying-ground. 

j  Since  the  a <St  of  parliament  for  building  fifty 
Mew  churches,  the  pariflies  of  Spitai -fields,  Bethnal- 
green,  Limehoufe,  St.  George  in  the  Eail,  have  been 
taken  out  of  that  of  Stepney. 
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There  were  Arid'  orders  to  prevent  people 
coming  to  thofe  pits  for  fear  of  infection ;  but  joliraaed 
after  fome  time  that  order  was  more  neceffary,  perfons 
for  infeded  perfons  near,  their  end,  and  deli- 
rious,  would  run  to  thofe  pits,  wrapt  up  in  felves 
blankets  or  rags,  throw  themfelves  in,  as  allve* 
they  fa  id,  to  bury  themfelves.  In  a  great 
pit  in  Finfbury-fields,  not  then  walled  in,  the 
officers,  who  came  to  bury  others,  have' 
found  bodies  dead,  though  not  cold. 

Theburiers  going  to  the  great  pit  in  Aid- 
gate  church-yard,  faw  a  man  go  to-and-fro, 
muffled  in  a  cloak,  making  motions  with 
his  hands  as  if  he  was  in  great  agony  ;  they  ♦ 
gathered  about  him,  fuppofing  him  to  be  one 
of  thofe  poor,  delirious,  defperate  creatures, 
that  ufed  to  bury  themfelves :  he  faid  no¬ 
thing,  but  groaned  very  deeply  and  loud,  and 
ilghed  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

When  the  buriers  came  to  him,  they  found 
he  was  neither  infected,  defperate,  or  diftem- 
pered  in  mind,  but  opprefled  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  load  of  grief,  having  his  wife  and  feveral 
children  in  the  cart,  which  he  had  followed  in 
an  agony  and  excefs  of  forrow  :  he  mourned 
heartily,  but  with  a  mafculine  grief  that  could 
not  vent  itfelf  in  tears ;  and  calmly  defiring  the 
buriers  to  let  him  alone,  as  he  would  only 
fee  the  bodies  thrown  in  and  go  away,  they 
left  importuning  him:  no  fooner  was  the 
cart  turned  round,  and  the  bodies  fhot  into 
the  pit  promifcuoufly,  (which  was  a  furprlze 
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to  him,  for  he  at  Ieaft  expected  they  would 
Lave  been  decently  laid  in,  though,  indeed, 
he  was  afterwards  convinced  it  was  imprac¬ 
ticable)  but  he  cried  out  aloud,,  unable  to 
contain  himfelf,  went  two  or  three  fteps 
backward  and  fell  into  a  fwoon  :  the  buriers 
ran  to  him,  took  him  up,  and  in  a  little  while 
he  came  to  himfelf ;  they  led  him  to  a  ta~ 
\vin  where  he  was  known  and  taken  care 
of.  He  looked  into  the  pit  as  he  went  a.wav, 
but  they  had  covered  the  bodes  fo  i  m  me  - 
ditely  with  throwing  in  earth,  that  though 
there  was  light  enough  placed  round  the  pit 
all  night,  nothing  could  be  feen. 

This  was  a  mournful  and  affeding  fcene, 
but  the  pit  and  cart  were  awful  and  terrify¬ 
ing  :  the  cart  had  in  it  about  lixteen  or  feven- 
teen  bodies,  fome  wrapt  up  in  linen  (beets, 
iome  in  rugs,  fome,  little  ether  than  naked’ 
or  foloofe  that  what  covering  they  had  fell 
from  them  in  the  (Looting  out  of  the  cart, 
and  they  fell  quite  naked  among  the  reft  * 
they  were  all  huddled  together  into  the  com- 
liion  grave  of  mankind  :  here  was  no  dif¬ 
ference,  j  ich  and  poor  went  together,  there 
Vvas  no  other  way  of  burial,  nor  was  it  pofo 
iiOie  tnere  fhould,  lor  coffins  were  not  to  be 

haa  for  the  prodigious  numbers  that  fell  in 
this  calamity. 

T  ~  L^c  e  a  dreaaful  fet  of  fellows  ufed 
the  tavern  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was 
led  to,  who,  in  the  midft  of  all  this  horror 
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met  every  night,  behaving  with  all  revelling 
and  roaring  extravagancies  as  at  other  times, 
to  an  offenfive  degree :  they  fat  generally  in 
a  room  next  theftreet,  al  ways  kept  late  hours, 
and  when  they  heard  the  bell  with  the  dead- 
carts,  would  frequently  open  the  windows  to 
look  at  them,  and  make  impudent  mocks 
and  jeers  of  the  fad  lamentations  of  thofe  ill 
the  ftreets. 

Thefe  fparks  being  fomewhat  diiturbed 
with  the  bringing  the  poor  gentleman  into 
the  houfe,  were  firft  angry  with  the  mafter  • 
of  the  tavern  for  fuffering  fuch  a  fellow  to 
be  brought  out  of  the  grave  into  their  houfe  ; 
but  being  told  he  .was  found,  and  a  neigh¬ 
bour  overwhelmed  with  the  calamity  of 
his  family,  they  turned  their  anger  into 
ridicule  on  the  man,  for  his  forrow  for  the 
lots  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  taunting  him 
with  want  of  courage  to  leap  into  the  great 
pit,  and  go  to  heaven  along  with  them  :  ad- 
ding  other  profane  and  biafphemous  expref- 
lions. 

A  perfon  reproving  them  for  the  indecency 
of  their  behaviour  at  inch  an  awful  time,  they 
fell  upon  him  with  ill  language  and  oaths ; 
afking  him,  what  be  did  out  of  his  grave  at 
a  time  when  fo  many  honefter  men  were 
carried  into  the  church-yard?  and,  why  he 
was  not  at  prayers  againil  the  dead-cart 
came  for  him  ?  The  indecency  of  behaviour 
in  thefe  gentlemen  was  the  more  remarkable, 
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becaufe  even  the  word  and  mod  ordinary 
people  in  toe  ftreets,  the  mod  wicked 
wretches  that  could  be  found,  had  at  that 
time  feme  terror  upon  their  minds. 

Three  or  four  days  after  one  of  thefe 
gentlemen  was  flruck  with  the  plague,  and 
di£ci  in  a  deplorable  manner  j  and  they  were 
every  one  carried  into  the  abovemen tioned 
great  pit  before  it  was  filled  up,  which  was 
within  a  fortnight. 

John  Hayward  went  with  the  dead-cart 
to  fetch  dead  bodies  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen,  Cokmian-ftreet;  the  pari  (his  very  large, 
remarkable  for  a  great  number  of  very 
long  aiieys  and  thoroughfares  where  no  carts 
could  come,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fetch 
t°e  bociies  from  their  houfes  and  chambers  a 
very  long  way;  they  went  with  a  kind  of 
hand-barrow,  and  laying  the  dead  bodies  on 
it,  Carried  them  to  the  carts:  this  work  he 
pei formed,  and  never  had  the  difleniper,  but 
hved  fexton  or  mat  parifh  for  twenty  years 
afiti.  He  never  uied  any  prefervative  other 
than  holding  garlic  and  rue  in  his  mouth, 
and  fmoaking  tobacco.  His  wife  at  the  fame 
time  was  a  nurfe  to  infected  perfons,  and 
tended  many  that  died  in  the  parifh ;  being 
recommended  for  her  honefty  by  the  parifh 
officers:  the  never  was  inferred,  and  ufed  no 
otfieriemedy  than  w  a  filing  her  head-cloaths 
in  vinegar,  fo  as  to  keep  them  always 
piOifi ;  and  if  the  fmell  of  any  fhe  waited  on 
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was  more  than  ordinary  offenfive,  Hie  fnuffed 
vinegar  up  her  nofe,  fprinkled  vinegar  upon 
her  head-cloaths,  and  held  a  handkerchief 
dipped  in  vinegar  to  her  mouth. 

In  all  this  dreadful  vi Station  there  were 
but  two  peft-houfes  made  ufe  of,  one  beyond  houfes 
Qld-ftreet,  and  the  other  at  Weftminfter  : 
there  was  no  need  of  compulfion  in  carrying 
people  thither;  there  were  thoufands  of  poor 
diftreffed  people,  who  having  no  help,  con- 
veniencies,  or  fupplies,  but  of  charity,  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  been  carried 
thither  and  taken  care  of:  (which  was  the 
only  thing  wanting  in  the  whole  management 
of  the  citv)  feeing  nobody  was  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  the  peft-houfe,  but  for  whom 
money  or  fecurity  was  given.  Very  fkilful 
phyficians  were  appointed,  fo  that  a  great 
number  of  patients  were  fent  out  again  whole. 

The  principal  perfons  fent  there  were  fer- 
vants,  who  got  the  diftemper  by  fetching 
neceflaries  for  the  families  where  they  lived, 
and  were  removed  to  preferve  the  reft  of  the 
houfe.  They  were  fo  well  looked  after,  that 

in  the  whole  vifitation  there  were  but  one 

*  » 

hundred  fifty-fix  buried  from  the  London 
peft-houfe,  and  one  hundred  fifty-nine  from 
that  at  Weftminfter. 

Great  was  the  reproach  thrown  upon  the 
church  clergy,  to  whom  fome  people  were 
very  abufive,  writing  verfes  and  fcandalous 
reflections  for  deferring  their  flocks  in  this  lad 

time 
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time  of  trouble;  fettbg  on  church  doors* 
Here  is  a  pulpit  to  lett ;  fome times.  To  be  fold ; 
which  was  worfe. 

Many  minifters  were  driven  from  town,  and 
feveral  churches  fhut  up,  when  people  were 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  difpofition  to  profit 
by  good  fermons ;  they  crouded  fail  into  the 
grave,  and  eternity,  feeming  to  cry  as  they 
went  for  fpiritua!  phyficians. 

It  is  certain  a  great  many  of  the  clergy 
who  were  in  circumftances  withdrew,  and 
fled  for  their  lives ;  but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  a 
great  many  ftaid,  and  many  fell  in  the  cala¬ 
mity,  and  in  the  difcharge  of  their  duty.  It 
really  required  a  fteady  courage  and  ftrong 
faith,  for  a  man  not  only  to  venture  to  be  in 
town  at  ftich  a  time,  but  venture  coming  to 
church,  and  perform  the  office  of  a  minifter 
to  a  congregation  of  whom  be  had  reafon  to 
believe  many  of  them  were  actually  infe&ed 
with  the  plague;  and  to  do  this  every  day, 
or  twice  a-day,  as  in  feme  places  was  done  : 
and  fometimes  there  were  fermons,  or  brief 
exhortations  to  repentance  and  reformation, 
as  long  as  any  would  come  to  hear  them  ; 
and  the  difienters  did  the  like.  All  the* 
church  clergy  that  went  away  did  not  go 
without .  fubftituting  curates  and  others  in 
their  places,  to  do  the  offices  neceflary  and 

needful,  and  to  vifit  the  Tick  as  far  as  it  was 
practicable. 


The 
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The  people  (hewed  an  extraordinary  zeal 
for  religious  exercifes;  and  as  the  church 
doors  were  always  open,  would  go  in  at  all 
times,  whether  the  minifters  were  officiating 
or  not,  and  locking,  themfelves  into  feparate 
pews,  would  pray  to  God  with  great  fer¬ 
vency  and  devotion.  Others  affemfaled  at 
meeting-  houfes,  as  their  different  opinions 
guided.  ^ 

It  is  a  Iff)  as  true,  fome  of  the  diffenting 
turned-out  mini  her  s  (laid,  and  their  courage 
and  zeal  is  to  be  commended  and  highly  va¬ 
lued  ;  but  thefe  were  net  abundance  :  it  can¬ 
not  he  faid  they  all  (laid,  any  more  than  it 
can  be  faid  of  the  church  clergy  that  they  all 
went  away.  The  unlicenfed  minifters  had 
their  fears  and  dreads,  their  horrors  and  afto- 
nifhrnents,  as  well  as  others ;  they  were  men, 
not  angels :  fuch  of  them  as  had  fortunes 
and  friends  to  fupport  them  in  the  country, 
were  freed  from  cenfure,  an  ad  of  parlia¬ 
ment  prohibiting  them  coming  within  five 
miles  of  any  incorporated  town  after  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March  1665  :  whereby,  in 
point  of  charader,  befide  their  popularity, 
they  bad  vafily  the  advantage  of  the  efta- 
blilhed  clergy.  Though,  to  be  fure,  the 
non-conformifts  would  have  been  reduced  to  g  ^ 
a  deplorable  fituation  had  not  the  charity  of  Hift.Eng. 
their  friends  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  viii.  35* 
feverity  of  the  government* 

So 
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So  that  an  allowance  of  charity  might 
eafily  have  been  made  on  both  lades. 

Very  fatirical  pamphlets  were  flung  about 
the  ftreets,  “  Pulpits  to  be  lett,”  &c.  where¬ 
upon  fome  minifters  of  different  perfualions, 
finding  churches  open  and  pulpits  empty,  cha¬ 
ritably  fupplied  the  vacancies;  judging,  that 
the  law  of  God  and  nature  did  dilpenfe 
with,  nay  command  them,  to  preach  in  public 
places,  though  the  law  of  man  did  forbid 

abridged,  them  t0  do  k they  preached  with  great 
116.  freedom,  reflecting  on  the  vices  of  the  court, 
and  the  fe verities  which  they  themfelves  had 
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Old  in. 
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been  made  to  fuffer.— Which  gave  offence, 
where  there  could  be  no  hopes  or  intention 
of  amendment  and  reformation. 

The  feafonable  fervor  of  thefe  gentlemen  is 
fa  id  to  have  had  good  etfedls  upon  a  wicked 
people. ——But  in  the  life  of  Mr,  Baxter,  p. 
448.  we  have  a  different  information,  “  After 
“  ^11  the  breaches  on  the  churches,  the 
€C  ejection  of  the  minifters,  and  impeniten- 
“  cies  tinder  all,  wars,  plagues,  and  dangers 
“  of  famine,  begun  all  at  once  5  yet  under  all 
C£  thefe defolations  the  wicked  were  hardened.” 

The  motives  for,  and  manner  of,  preach¬ 
ing  of  thefe  pious  and  zealous  minifters  may 
be  gueffed  by  confulting  God’s  Terrible 
Voice  in  the  City,  written  by  Thomas  Vin- 
cen  t,  M.  A.  of  Chrift-church,  Oxon  :  he  was 
ejected  from  his  living  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
in  Old  r ifh-ftreet ;  he  continued  preaching 

and 
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and  vifiting  the  fick  during  the  greated  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  plague. 

By  the  earned  zeal  and  affiduous  labour 
of  thefe  divines,  fermons  were  preached,  oidm; 
and  the  fick  vifited,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
the  fick  and  well,  both  in  body  and  .mind . 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  aggravate 
the  common  dedruCtion  than  the  practice  of 
chymids  and  quacks,  who  were  indefatigable 
in  fpreading  antidotes ;  the  mod  ignorant  quacjcg# 
drangers  to  all  learning  and  practice,  thrud  Hodges,; 
into  every  hand  fome  traih  under  a  pompous  2I* 
title :  but  all  events  contradicted  their  pre- 
tenfions,  and  hardly  a  perfon  efcaped  who 
truded  to  their  delations  *f* ;  their  medicines 
were  more  fatal  than  the  plague  ;  but  thefe 
blowers  of  the  pedilentiai  flames  were  caught 
themfelves  in  the  common  calamity. 

A  perfon  of  didindtio.n  being  at  France 
upon  affairs  of  date,  heard  of  an  anti-pefti-  Kodaeg- 
lential  remedy  j  the  government  here  ordered  22.  ° 
the  phyficians  to  try  it  j  but  the  mountain 
brought  forth  death  :  it  was  a  mineral  pre¬ 
paration,  which  threw  the  patients  into  their 
lad  deep. 

The  phyficians  employed,  ufed  all  felici¬ 
tations  with  the  magidrates  to  redrain  fuch 
practices:  butv  many  common  medicines  Hodges, 
were  fold,  which  by  their  extraordinary  heat  23« 
and  difpofition  to  inflame  the  blood,  could 

f  The  number  of  phyficians  is  the  increafing  of 
difeafes.  Wit’s  Commonwealth,  175, 
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never  be  fit  for  every  age,  fex,  and  condition} 
and  therefore  tnuft  in  many  cafes  do  harm. 

The  contagion  fpread  its  cruelties  into  the 
neighbouring  countries;  the  citizens  which 
crouded  in  multitudes  into  the  adjacent 
towns,  carried  the  infedtion  along  with  them, 
where  it  raged  with  equal  fury ;  fo  that  the 
plague  which  at  firft  crept  from  one  ftreet  to 
another,  now  reigned  over  whole  counties, 
leaving  hardly  a  place  free  from  its  infults : 
the  towns  upon  the  Thames  were  more 
levereSy  handled,  not,  perhaps,  from  a  greater 
moifture  in  the  air  from  thence,  but  from 
the  teinted  goods,  rather,  that  were  carried 
upon  it.  Some  cities  and  towns  of  the  moft 
advantageous  fituation  forwholefome  air,  did 

notwithftanding  teei  the  common  ruin. - - 

Such  was  the  progrefs  of  this  cruel  diftemper 
which  began  at  London  ! 

Many  went  .into  the  country  after  inter- 
coutfe  with  the  infedted,  and  kept  well  for  a 
month  or  two,  when  the  fury  of  the  diftem- 
per  compenfated  for  its  former  delay. 

Hundreds  and  thoufands  fled  away,  but 
many  of  them  too  late,  who  not  only  died  in 
their  flight,  but  carried  the  diftemper  with 
tnesn  into  the  countries  wnere  they  went, 
and  infedted  them  whom  they  went  among 
tor  fafety ;  and  made  that  a  propagation  of 
tne  diltemper  which  was  the  belt  means  to 
prevent  it.  Men  were  apparently  well  many 
days  alter  they  had  the  teint  of  the  difeafe  in 

their 
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their  vitals,  and  their  fpirits  fo  feized  that  they 
could  never  efcape :  fuch  people  infe&ed 
the  very  towns  they  went  through,  as  well 
as  families  they  went  among;  and  it  was  by 
that  means  that  almoft  all  the  great  towns  in 
England  had  the  diftemper. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  to  avoid  it,  went  over  to  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  foon  after  he  arrived  there,  his  little 
daughter  died  of  the  difeafe  ;  he  immediately 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  no 
fooner  arrived  than  the  plague  feized  him 
and  he  died. 

But  though  the  infection  at  length  ex- 
panded  itfelf  into  many  cities  and  towns  in 
the  country,  yet  (after  an  equal  mortality)  it 
expired  in  the  following  year. 

The  plague  now  increafed  exceedingly, 
and  fears  were  among  the  people,  that  there 
would  be  none  left  alive ;  that  London 
would  now  be  quite  depopulated. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  ninth  of  Oflo- 
ber,  not  at  Weftminfter  as  ufual,  but  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  the  univerfity  fchools  were  fitted 
up  for  the  conveniency  of  both  houfes;  when 
the  king  in  his  fpeech  fays,  The  contagion  had 
fpread  itfelf  over  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Though  the  whole  city  was  abandoned  by  Echard 
almoft  all  the  rich,  who  left  the  poor  to  die 
by  thoufands  in  a  week ;  yet  there  were  ma¬ 
ny  noble  inftances  of  true  courage,  piety,  and 
charity,  who  ventured  all  for. the  fervice  of 
i  the 
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the  poor  and  miferable.  The  king  himfelf 
manifefted  a  paternal  regard  to  his  fuhjeCts  ; 
and  though  he  retired  to  Hampton-court, 
then  to  Salifbury,  and  afterward  to  Oxford,  he 
left  the  city  to  the  affectionate  care  of  the 
brave  duke  of  Albemarle,  who  at  the  height 
of  the  contagion  continued  at  Whitehall,  and 
gave  orders  and  relief  to  the  diftreffed  with 
iuch  an  unfhaken  courage,  as  if  he  had  been 
born  to  triumph  over  difeafes  and  death. 
Dr.  Sheldon,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  con¬ 
tinued  at  Lambeth  all  the  time  of  the  greateft 
danger,  and  with  his  diffufive  charity  pre- 
ferved  great  numbers  alive,  that  would  have 
perifhed  in  their  neceflities;  and,  by  his 
affeding  letters  to  thebifhops,  procured  great 
funis  to  be  returned  from  all  parts  of  his 
province.  Nor  ought  the  behaviour  of 
William  Earl  Craven  to  be  forgotten,  who 
freely  chofe  to  venture  his  life  upon  a  thou- 
fand  occafions,  in  the  midft  of  the  infeCted ; 
providing nurfes  and  phyficians  for  the  lick; 
and,  out  of  his  own  purfe,  expending  vaft 
funis  tofupply  the  neceffities  of  many  that 
were  ready  to  perifh  :  an  honour  beyond  all 
his  gallant  and  noble  exploits  performed  in 
Germany  and  elfewhere. 

We  ought  not  to  pafs  by  the  beneficent 
affiflariees  of  the  rich  (much  more  neceffary 
and  ufeful  than  their  prefence),  nor  the  care 
of  the  magiftrates :  the  markets  were  kept 
open  as  uiuai,  'and  a  greater  plenty  of  all 
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provifions  was  a  great  help  to  all  the  Tick  ; 
io  that  there  was  the  reverie  of  a  famine, 
which  hath  been  obferved  to  be  fo  fatal  to 
peftilential  contagions:  the  goodnefs  of  hea¬ 
ven  alleviated  the  common  mifery  by  a  pro- 
fufion  of  good  things. 

The  abfent  citizens,  though  fled  for  fafety, 
yet  were  greatly  interefied  in  the  welfare  of 
thofe  whom  they  had  left  behind,  and  forgot 
not  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  ;  large  fums  were  collected  among  the 
trading  towns  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  the  nobility  and  gentry  throughout 
the  kingdom,  took  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  city  into  their  confideration,  and  lent 
up  large  fums  of  money  to  the  lord  mayor 
and  magiflrates. 

Certain  it  is,  the  greateft  part  of  the  poor, 
or  families  who  ufually  lived  bv  their  labour 

j  * 

or  by  retail  trade,  lived  now  on  charity 5  and  had 
there  not  been  prodigious  fums  given  for  their 
fupport,  the  city  could  never  have  fubfifted. 

Doubtlefs  there  were  accounts  kept  of 
thefe  charities,  and  the  juft  diftribution  there¬ 
of  by  the  magiflrates ;  but  multitudes  of  thofe 
officers  died 'by  whofe  hands  it  was  difiri- 

Jr 

buted,  and  alfo  moll  of  the  accounts  were 
loft  in  the  great  fire,  which  burnt  the  cham¬ 
berlain's  office,  and  many  of  the  papers 
therein  :  had  the  accounts  been  prefer ved,  the 
charities  might,  probably,  have  appeared 
almoft  as  extraordinary  as  the  vifitation. 

E  e  A  perfon 
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A  perfon  affirmed,  that  he  could  reckon 
up  above  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a- 
week  which  was  diftributed  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  by  particular  direction 
of  courts,  by  ju-ft ices  in  the  parts  where 
they  refided,  and  by  church-wardens  at  their 
refpedtive  pariffi  veftries  ;  over  and  above  the 
private  charities  diftributed  by  pious  hands : 
this  continued  many  weeks  together. 

It  is  an  amazing  great  fum  f  but  it  was 
faid  the  king  himfelf  ordered  one  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  a-week  j.  and  in  the  pariffi  of 
Cripplegate  alone,  feventeen  thoufand  eight 
hundred* pounds  were  diftributed  to  the  poor 
in  one  week  :  thefe  add  to  the  probability  of 
the  immenfe  and  amazing  fums  mentioned. 

The  contagion  defpifed  all  medicines  y 
death  raged  inevery  corner ;  had  it  gone  on  as 
it  did,  a  few  weeks  more  would  have  cleared 
the  town  of  every  inhabitant :  men  began 
every  where  to  defpair,  every  heart  failed  for 
fear;  people  were  defperate  through  anguiffi 
of  foul,  and  the  terrors  of  death  fat  in  every 


face  and  countenance  : 

In  that  very  moment,  when  every  one 
began  to  fay,  with  great  truth  and  juftice* 
Vain  is  the  help  of  man  !  in  that  inftant  God 
was  pleafed  to  caufe  the  fury  of  it  to  abate, 
of  itfelf;  and  the  malignity  declining,  though 
prodigious  numbers  were  fick,  yet  fewer 
died  :  the  very  fir  ft  week  the  bill  decreafed 
#ne  thoufand  eight  hundred  thirty-four ! 

It 


* 
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It  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  the  change  that 
appeared  in  every  countenance  the  morning 
the  weekly  bill  came  out;  a  fecret  furprize 
and  fmile  of  joy  fat  on  every  face ;  they 
fhook  one  another  by  the  hands  in  the  ftreets, 
•who  would  hardly  go  the  fame  fide  of  the 
way  with  each  other  before :  where  the 
Greets  were  not  too  broad,  they  would  open 
their  windows,  and  call  from  one  houfe  to 
another,  ask  how  they  did,  and  if  they  had 
heard  the  good  new?*  that  the  plague  was 
abated  :  when  they  heard  the  bill* .was  de- 
creafed  almoft  two  thoufand,  they  would 
cry  out*  God  be  praifed,  and  weep  aloud  for 
joy  r  it  was  like  life  from  the  grave ;  and 
they  did  almoft  as  many  extravagant  things 
in  the  excefsof  joy,  as  before  from  grief. 

Every  one  was  much  dejedtedjuft  before 
this  happened:  the  prodigious  numbers  that 
were  taken  fick  the  week  or  two  before,  befide  H;i 
thofe  who  died,  was  fuch,  and  the  laments-.  283 
tions  were  fo  great  every  where,  that  a  man 
muft  have  afted  againft  his  reafon,  if  he  had 
expe&ed  to  efcape  5  there  was  hardly  a  houfe 
in  any  neighbourhood  but  what  was  infedted  j 
it  is  incredible  what  havock  the  laft  three 
weeks  had  made  ;  there  were  hardly  lefs  than 
thirty  thoufand  dead,  and  a  hundred  thoufand 
fick  in  that  time;  the  number  that  fickened 
#as  aftoni filing,  and  thofe  whofe,  courage 
upheld  them  all  the  time  before,  funk  under 
it  now*  . 
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In  the  mid  ft  of  the  diftrefs,  when  the  con¬ 
dition  of  London  was  fo  truly  calamitous, 
then  was  the  enemy  difarmed,  the  poifon 
was  taken  out  of  the  fting :  it  was  wonder- 
ful  !  the  phyiicians  were  furprifed;  when¬ 
ever  they  vifited,  their  patients  were  better ; 
either  they  had  fweated  kindly,  the  tumours 
were  broken,  the  carbuncles  gone  down,  the 
inflammations  round  them  changed  colour, 
the  fever  gone,  the  violent  head-ach  afluaged, 
or  fqme  good  fymptom  appeared  :  fo  that 
in  few  days  every  body  was  recovering  ; 
whole  families  that  were  down  with  the 
infe&ion,  who  had  minifters  praying  with 
them,  expecting  death  every  hour,  were  re¬ 
vived,  and  none  died  out  of  them:  nor  was 
this  by  any  new  medicine  found  out,  or 
new  method  of  cure  difcovered,  or  any  expe¬ 
riment  in  operation  which  phyiicians  and 
furgeons  attained  to  :  thofe  who  had  the 
lea  it  (hare  of  religion  in  them  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  that  it  was  all  fupernatural, 
extraordinary,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for. 

Hi  ft.  PI.  There  were  abundance  of  people  who  to 
all  appearance  were  very  thankful for  the 
mouths  were  flopped  even  of  thofe  whofe 
hearts  were  not  extraordinarily  long  affected 
with  it :  but  the  imprefiion  was  too  ftrong,  at 
that  time,  to  be  reiifted  by  the  worft  of 
people. 

When  the  Lord  was  pleafed  to  turn  again 
from  his  fierce  wrath  5  then  were  we  like 

unto 
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tinto  them  that  dream  ;  our  mouth  was  filled  Hid. 
with  laughter,  and  our  tongues  with  joy. 
Then  faid  the  nations  roundabout,  The  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  them :  yea,  the 
Ivord  hath  done  great  things  for  us  already, 
whereof  we  rejoice.  Thou,  Lord,  who 
caufed  us  to  fow  in  tears,  haft  caufed  us  to 
reap  in  joy. 

It  was  a  common  thing  to  meet  people  in 
the  ftreets,  that  were  ftrangers,  expreffing  their 
furprize.  Many  people  paffingand  repaffing 
by  Aldgate,aman  coming  out  of  the  Minories, 
looking  up  the  ftreet  and  down  the  ftreet, 
threw  his  hands  abroad,  Lord,  what  an 
alteration  is  this  !  why,  laft  week  I  came 
along  here,  and  hardly  any  body  was  to  be 
feen  :  Another  adds  to  his  words,  ’Tis  all 
wonderful,  ’tis  all  a  dream  :  Rleffed  be  God, 
fays  a  third,  and  let  us  give  thanks  to  him, 
for  it  is  all  his  doing;  human  help  and  hu¬ 
man  skill  was  at  an  end. -“—Such  falutations 
were  frequent  in  the  ftreets  every  day ;  and 
in  fpite  of  loofe  behaviour,  the  very  common 
people  went  along  the  ftreets  giving  God 
thanks  for  their  deliverance. 

But  the  people  caft  off  all  apprehenfions 
too  fall,  and  were  no  more  afraid  to  pafs  by  a 
man  with  a  white  cap  upon  his  head,  or  a 
cloth  wrapt  about  his  neck,  or  bis  leg  limp¬ 
ing  (occafioned  by  the  fores  in  his  groin)  all 
which  were  frightful  to  the  laft  degree  the 
week  before  •:  now  the  ftreets  were  full  of 
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them.  rhefe  poor  recovering  creaturei 
appeared  very  fenfible  of  their  unexpected 
deliverance,  and  many  of  them  were  truly 
thankful :  but  the  generality  of  the  people 
were  too  much  like  the  Israelites  when  they 
had  palled  the  Red  Sea,  they  fang  the  Lord’s 
praifes,  but  they  foon  forgot  his  works : 

Let  us  proceed  no  farther,  left  it  fhould  be 
accounted  cenforious  :  but  may  we  of  thcp 
prefent  generation  be  truly  thankful  and  give 
unfeigned  thanks  (in  our  lives  as  well  as 
with  our  lips)  to  the  Supreme  Difpofer  of 
Su  events,  that  ne  hath  not  delivered  our  lives 
over  to  the  noifom  peftilence.-— 

It  was  the  laft  week  in  September  the 
Lord  begun  to  remit  and  turn  his  hand  :  the 
pi  ague  being  come  to  its  crifis,  its  malignity 
abated  :  from  feven  thoufand  one  hundred 
fifty-five  which  died  of  the  plague  in  one 
v.  ccic,  theie  is  adccreafe  to  five  thoufand  five 
hundred  thirty-eight  the  next  *  the  next  there 
vvjo  a  farther  decreafe  to  four  thoufand  nine 
nuuured  twenty-nine  j  the  next  week  four 
thoufand  three  hundred  twenty-feven  •  the 
so  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  fixty-five^ 
the  next  to  on e  thoufand  four  hu n d red  t  wen ty- 
one  j  the  next  to  one  thoufand  thirty-one. 

1  hough  a  vail  multitude  were  every  where 
ini ecied,  and  as  many  every  day  fell  fick$ 
tiiue  did  not  many  die:  in  the  height  of  the 
uileafe  it  oruinariiy  killed  in  two  or  three 
not  above  one  in  five  recovered  ; 
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now  it  killed  not  under  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  not  above  two  in  five  mifcarry.  It  was 
calculated  by  an  eminent  phyfician  then  in 
pradice,  that  in  September  there  were  not 
fewer  than  fixty  thoufand  people  infeded, 
of  which  near  forty  thoufand  recovered. 
The  whole  rnafs  began  to  ficken,  and  it 
looked  as  if  none  would  efcape  :  the  decreafe 
went  on,  yet  it  was  plainly  feen  that  there 
were  abundance  of  people  lick  more  than 
ordinary,  and  abundance  fell  fick  every  day, 
but  the  difeafe  became  milder. 

Upon  the  firft  fright  of  the  infedion 
people  fhunned  one  another,  and  fled  from 
each  others  houfes  and  from  the  city  unac¬ 
countably :  upon  the  notion  that  the  diftem- 
per  was  not  fo  catching  as  formerly,  nor  fo 
mortal,  feeing  abundance  of  the  fick  recover 
daily,  they  took  to  fuch  a  precipitate  courage, 
and  grew  foentirely  regardlefs  of  themfelves 
and  the  infedion,  that  they  made  not  fo 
much  of  the  plague  as  of  a  common  fever  | 
they  not  only  went  boldly  into  company  with 
thofewho  had  tumours  and  carbuncles  upon 
them  that  were  running,  and  coniequently 
infedious,  but  ate  and  drank  with  them, 
went  into  their  houfes,  and  into  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  fick  to  vifit  them. 

But  the  meer  catching  of  the  diftemper 
was  frightful,  upon  account  of  the  terrible 
burning  cauftics  which  the  furgeons  laid  .on 
to  bring  the  fwellingsto  break  and  run,  with- 
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out  which  tne  danger  of  death  was  very 
great3  even  to  the  laft  •  alfo  the  unfufferable 
torment  of  the  fwe! lings,  which,  though  it 
might  not  make  people  raving  and  diffract¬ 
ed,  as  before,  yet  they  put  the  patient  to 
inexpreffible  torment,  and  thofe  who  fell  into 
it,  though  they  efcaped  with  life,  made  hitter 
complaints  of  thofe  that  told  them  there  was 
no  danger ;  and  fadly  repented  their  raflhnefs 
and  folly  in  venturing  to  run  into  the  reach 
of  it.  '  r  ‘ 

Nor  did  this  unwary  conduCt  end  here  j 
a  great  many  that  thus  caff  off  their  caution, 
fuffered  more  deeply  ftill  •  though  many 
efcaped,  yet  many  died 3  it  made  the  decreafe 
of  burials  flower  than  it  would  have  been  : 
as  this  notion  run  like  lightning,  and  people’s 
heads  were  poffeiied  with  it  as  loon  asthefirfl 
great  decreafe  of  the  bills  was  heard  of,  it  was 
found  that  the  two  next  bills  did  not  decreafe 
in  proportion :  people  running  eafily  into 
danger,  giving  up  all  former  caution,  care,  and 
fhynefs  5  depending  that  the  fWknefs  would 

not  teach  tnem,  or,  if  it  fhould,  they  fhould 
not  die. 

The  phyficians  oppofed  this  thoughtlefs 
humour  with  all  their  might,  fpreading 
printed  directions  over  city  and  fuburbs,  ad- 
vifing  the  inhabitants  to  continue  referved, 
aiid  ufe  the  utrooffc  caution  in  their  ordinary 
COnduCt,  notwithflandrng  the  decreafe  of  the 
diftemper  5  terrifying  them  with  the  danger 
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of  bringing  a  relapfe  which  might  be  more 
fatal  and  dangerous  than  the  whole  vifitation 
had  been  ;  with  many  arguments  and  rea- 
fons  to  prove  and  explain  their  aflertion.  All 
was  to  no  purpofe,  folks  were  fo  pofieffed 
with  the  firft  joy,  and  furprized  with  the 
fatisfadlion  of  a  vaft  decreafe  in  the  weekly 
bills,  that  they  were  impenetrable  by  any 
new  terrors,  and  not  to  be  perfuaded  ;  it  was 
no  more  to  purpofe  talking  to  them  than  to 
the  eaft-wind :  they  opened  {hops,  went 
about  ftreets,  did  bufinefs,  and  converfed 
with  any  body  that  came  in  their  way  to  con- 
verfe  with,  with  bufinefs  or  without;  neither 
enquiring  of  their  health,  or  being  apprehen- 
five  of  any  danger,  even  from  thofe  they 
knew  were  unfound. 

Th  is  imprudent  rafh  conduct  coft  many 
their  lives,  who  wfith  great  care  and  caution 
had  fhut  themfelvesup  retired  from  all  man¬ 
kind. 

The  folly  and  danger  of  this  behaviour 
was  expofed  by  the  minifters,  which  a  little 
checked  it :  but  it  had  another  effedt  they 
could  not  check :  the  firft  rumour  had 
fpread  itfelf  not  only  over  the  city,  but  into 
the  country ;  people  were  tired  with  being 
fo  long  from  London,  and  fo  eager  to  come 
back,  that  they  flocked  to  town  without  fear 
or  forecaft,  and  began  to  fhew  themfelves  in 
the  ftreets  as  if  all  the  danger  was  over.— It 
was  furprizing,  for  though  there  died  from  a 
1  '  “  thouiand 
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thoufand  to  eighteen  hundred  a- week,  people 
flocked  to  town  as  it  there  had  been  no  dan¬ 
ger  :  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  firfl  week  in  November  there  died  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  fourteen  5  which  was 
an  increafe  of  four  hundred  :  and  phyficians 
reported,  that  above  three  thoufand  fell  fick 
that  week,  moftly  new  comers. 

A  barber  in  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand  was  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  hafty  return  of 
people  when  the  plague  abated  :  he  had  left 
the  town,  with  his  whole  family,  locked  up 
liis  houfe,  and  went  into  the  country:  find¬ 
ing  the  plague  fb  much  decreafed  that  there 
died  but  nine  hundred  and  five  in  a  week  of 
all  difeales,  he  ventured  home  again  :  he  had 
ten  perfons  in  family,  himfelf,  wife,  five 
children,  two  apprentices,  and  a  maid  :  he 
had  not  been  returned  above  a  week,  and 
began  to  open  fhop  and  carry  on  trade,  but 
the  diftemper  broke  out  in  his  family,  and  in 
five  days  they  all  died,  except  the  maid. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  people 
grew  more  healthy  :  it  is  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  as  at  the  rife  of  the  contagion  all  other 
difeafes  went  into  that,  at  its  declenfion  that 
degenerated  into  others,  as  inflammations, 
head-achs,  quinfeys,  dy.fenteries,  fmall-pox, 
mealies,  fevers,  and  hefiics.  A  dawn  of 
health  appeared^  as  fudden  and  unexpected  as 
the  ceflfation  of  the  following  conflagration  ; 
wherein,  after  blowing  up  houfesa  and  ufing 
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all  means  for  its  extinction,  to  little  purpofe, 
the  flames  flopped  as  it  were  of  themfelves. 
Such  a  different  face  was  put  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  although  funerals  were  frequent,  yet 
many  who  had  made  hafte  in  retiring,  made 
moft  to  return,  and  came  into  the  city  without 
fear.  The  dread  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  wore  off  ;  the  fick  chearfully  ufed  all 
means  tried  for  their  recovery  ;  even  nurfes 
grew  either  more  faithful,  or  more  cautious. 

When  a  raging  plague  of  the  moft  violent 
nature  has,  by  degrees,  fpent  its  fury,  it 
grows  lefs  deftruftive,  and  multitudes  efcape 
now  more  than  before :  when  the  plague 
is  weakened,  it  throws  itfelf  out  in  boils  and 
inflammatory  tumours,  which  nature,  affifled 
with  the  furgeons  art,  often  ripens,  and 
brings  to  fuppuration ;  and  this  feafonable 
difcharge  frequently  delivers  the  patient,  and 
fets  him  out  of  danger. 

The  fecond  week  in  November  there  was 
a  decreafe  in  the  bill  of  mortality  to  one 
thoufand  and  fifty  ;  and  the  week  after  to  fix 
hundred  fifty-two;  and  the  week  after  that 
to  three  hundred  thirty-three,  and  fo  lefiened 
more  and  more  to  theend  of  the  year. 

November  18,  the  feveral  courts  fat  in  the 
fchools  at  Oxon,  according  to  adjournment 
made  at  Weftminfter  purfuant  to  proclama¬ 
tion. 

The  height  of  the  difeafe  being  over,  it 
declined  by  leifurely  degrees,,  as  it  had  gra- 
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dually  made  its  advances :  before  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  infeded  decreafed,  the  malignity 
began  to  relax,  infomuch  that  few  died,  and 
thofe  chiefly  fuch  as  were  ill  managed. 

There  are  many  intermediate  degrees 
between  the  moft  malignant  and  the  mildeft 
or  lead  dangerous  kinds  of  the  plague.  At 
Conflantinople  the  difeafe  is  not  fo  virulent 
and  deftrudiveas  itufually  is  in  this  country, 
and  as  it  lately  was  in  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom :  in  thefe  parts  it  often  cuts  off  in  a 
dimmer  vatt  numbers  more  than  it  does  in 

t 

Turkey  :  thofe  who  have  reiided  many  years 
at  Conflantinople  report,  that  the  plague 
there  is  not  attended  with  thofe  tokens  of 
putrefadion  and  malignancy,  as  carbuncles, 
tumours,  blue  fpots,  and  blains,  which  are  the 
fymptoms  that  accompany  the  diftemper 
here  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  happens  often 
in  Turkey,  yet  it  does  not  make  fuch  havoc 
and  devaftation  among  their  people  as  among 
us. 

The  pe fti!ence  did  not  flop  for  want  of 
fubjeds  to  ad  upon  (as  then  commonly  ru¬ 
moured)  but  from  the  nature  of  the  diieafe  ;  . 
the  decreafe  was  like  the  increafe,  moderate; 
a  pefiilence  that  is  fierce  and  deadly  in  its 
firft  attack,  foon  ceafes :  the  times  of  its  de¬ 
creafe  are  always  in  proportion  to  its  increafe; 
the  jioifon  does  not  ad  precarioufly,  but  in  a 
tegular  and  uniform  manner. 
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Sometimes  the  fparks  of  the  plague  will  lie, 
as  it  were,  (mothered in  their  ruins,  and  after 
a  certain  interval  break  out  again  into  its  firft 
furv.  Some  have  been  led  into  an  error,  that 
the  plague  is  co-aeval  with  the  world ;  and 
continually  fubfifts  in  one  place  or  other,  ns  ex¬ 
ternal  circumftances  favour  its  propagation  or 
hindrance  :  but  theincreafe  of  the  peftilential 
femina  after  every  interval  of  recefs,  plainly 
(hews  it  to  take  frefh  root.  Upon  the  total 
extirpation,  how  can  the  fame  appear  again  ? 

There  were  fome  returns  of  the  diftemper 
in  December,  and  the  bills  increafed  near  an 
hundred  ;  but  it  went  off  again,  and  in  a 
(hort  time  things  began  to  return  to  their  old 
channel.  The  malignity  was  (pent,  the  con¬ 
tagion  was  exhaufted  :  winter  came  on  apace, 
the  air  was  clear  and  cold,  with  fharp  frofts  ; 
which  increafing,  moft  of  the  fick  recovered, 
and  the  health  of  the  city  began  to  return. 

In  December  the  nature  of  thedifeafe  was 
changed,  and  the  air  was  condenfed  by  cold, 
thereafter  of putrefadtion;  the  people  grew 
healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  crouded  back 
as  thick  as  they  had  fled:  the  houfes  which 
before  were  full  of  the  dead,  were  now  asain 
inhabited  by  the  living;  the  (hops  which 
had  been  moft  part  of  the  year  (hut  up,  were 
again  opened,  and  the  people  again  went 
chearfully  about  their  wonted  affairs  of  trade 
and  employ.  What  isalmoft  beyond  belief, 
thofe  citizens  who  before  were  afraid  even 
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of  their  friends  and  relations,  would,  evert 
without  fear,  enter  into  the  houfes  and  rooms 
where  infedted  perfons  had  but  a  little  before 
breathed  their  laft  :  fuch  comfort  did  infpire 
the  languiihing  people,  and  fuch  confidence, 
that  many  went  into  the  beds  where  perfons 
had  died,  before  they  were  cold,  or  cleanfed 
from  the  flench  of  the  difeafed  :  they  had 
courage  to  marry  again,  and  betake  to  the 
means  of  repairing  the  laft  mortality  ;  wo¬ 
men  deemed  barren,  were  faid  to  prove  pro¬ 
lific  ;  fo  that  though  the  contagion  had  car¬ 
ried  off  an  hundred  thoufand,  after  a  few 
months  the  lofs  was  hardly  difcernabie. 

The  peftilence  did  not  rage  above  fix 
months ;  though  fome  died  of  it  before  May 
and  after  November. 

Wonderful  it  was  to  fee  how  populous  the 
city  was  on  a  fudden :  a  ftranger  could  not 
mifs  the  numbers  that  were  loft,  nor  was 
there  any  failure  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  their 
dwellings;  few  or  no  empty  houfes  were  to 
be  feen,  and  there  was  no  want  of  tenants  for 
thofe  few. 

A  man  and  his  wife  near  Spital-fields  were 
in  fo  mean  a  condition  that  they  could  not 
procure  help;  the  man  was  taken  firft,  and 
fonear  death  that  his  wifeexpedted  (Ire  muft 
deliver  up  his  corps  at  the  next  call,— Bring 
out  your  dead!— He  mended  before  the  hour 
came,  and  recovered.  His  wife  being  feized 
immediately  after,  he  affifted  her  in  the  fame 
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manner,  till  (he  was  in  the  fame  danger,  and 
had  the  fame  unexpedted  recovery.  They 
grew  wealthy  as  they  grew  in  years,  and  gave 
this  account  to  Mr,  Gldmixon  forty  years 
afterwards. 

Norwich,  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  Col- 
chefter,  and  other  places,  were  violently 
vifited  :  it  was  impoflible  to  forbid  their 
people  coming  to  London,  becaufe  it  was 
impoflible  they  fhould  be  known:  all  the 
lord  mayor  could  do,  after  many  confulta- 
tions,  was  to  warn  and  caution  not  to  enter¬ 
tain  or  converfe  with  perfons  who  were 
known  to  come  from  infedfed  places.  It 
would  have  been  to  the  fame  purpofe  to  have 
talked  to  the  air :  the  people  of  London 
thought  themfelves  fo  plague-free  now,  that 
they  w^ere  pail:  all  admonitions ;  they  feemed 
to  depend  upon  it  that  the  air  was  reftored* 
and,  like  a  man  who  has  had  the  fmall-pox,  not 
capable  of  being  infedted  again.  This  re¬ 
vived  the  notion  that  the  infedtion  was  all  in 
the  air,  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  con¬ 
tagion  from  the  lick  to  the  found :  and  fo 
ftrongly  did  this  opinion  prevail,  that  they 
run  all  together  promifcuoufly,  fick  and 
well ;  nothing  could  be  more  obftinate : 
thofe  who  came  out  of  the  country  perfedtly 
found, made  nothing  of  going  into  the  houfes* 
chambers,  nay  beds,  with  thofe  who  had  the 
diftemper  upon  them  :  but  fome  paid  for 
their  boldnefs  with  their  lives. 
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An  infinite  number  fell  fick,  and  the  phy-* 
ficians  had  more  work  than  ever ;  with  this 
difference,  that  their  patients  generally  reco¬ 
vered  :  but  there  were  more  perfons  infeded 
and  fell  fick  when  they  did  not  bury  more 
than  a  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  in  a  week, 
than  when  there  died  five  or  fix  thoufand  : 
fo  entirely  negligent  was  every  one  in  the 
great  and  dangerous  cafe  of  health  and  in¬ 
fection  ;  nor  would  any  accept  the  advice  of 
tliofe  who  cautioned  them  for  their  good. 

People  being,  as  it  were,  in  general  re¬ 
turned,  it  was  very  ffrange  to  find,  that  in 
enquiring  after  their  friends,  whole  families 
were  fo  entirely  fwept  away  that  there  was 
no  remembrance  of  them  left  j  nor  any  body 
to  be  found  to  pofiefs  or  fhew  any  title  to 
what  they  left :  in  fuch  cafes,  what  was 
found  was  generally  imbezzled  and  pur¬ 
loined. 

It  was  faid  fuch  abandoned  goods  coming 
to  the  king  as  univerfal  heir,  his  majefiy  gave 
them  as  deodands  to  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  to  the  ufe  of  the  numerous  poor. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  the  occa- 
fions  of  relief  and  obje&s  of  diftrefs  were  very 
many  more  in  the  time  of  violence  of  the 
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plague,  than  when  all  was  over ;  yet  the 
diftrefs  of  the  poor  was  more  now  than  it  was 
then,  becaufe  all  the  fluices  of  general  charity 
were  (hut :  people  fuppofed  the  main  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  over3  and  fo  flopped  their  hands ; 
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whereas  particular  objects  were  flill  very 
moving,  and  the  diftrefs  of  the  poor  was  very 
great  indeed. 

There  were  feveral  little  hurries  which 
happened  after  the  decreafe  of  the  plague, 
which  feemed  almoft  contrived  to  fright  and 
diforder  people :  fometimes  they  were  told, 
the  plague  would  return  by  fuch  a  time,  and 
Solomon  Eagle  the  quaker  prophefied  evil 
tidings  every  day  ;  telling,  that  London  had 
not  been  fufficien tly  fcourged,  and  the  forer 
and  feverer  ftrokes  were  yet  behind.  By 
thefe  frequent  clamours,  the  people  were 
kept  with  fome  fort  of  apprehenfion  always 
upon  them  ;  and  if  any  died  fuddenly,  or  if 
the  fpotted  fevers  at  any  time  increafed,  they 
were  prefently  alarmed  ;  'for  to  the  end  of 
the  year  there  were  always  between  two  and 
three  hundred  a-week  died  of  the  plague. 
Two  people  dropt  down  dead  as  they  were 
buying  meat  in  the  market,  prefently  was  a 
rumour  fpread  that  the  meat  was  all  infedled; 
which  frighted  the  people,  and  fpoiled  the 
market  for  two  or  three  days,  though  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  fuggeftion ;  but  nobody 
can  account  for  the  paffion  of  fear  when  it 
feizesandpoffelfes  the  mind.  On  any  of  thefe 
occafions  iolks  were  alarmed  anew. 

But  by  the  continuance  of  winter  weather, 
by  February  health  was  redored  to  the  citv  ; 
they  reckoned  the  diftemper  quite  ceafed, and 
were  not  then  fo  eafilv  frighted. 
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During  the  time  of  the  diftemper,  the  civil 
officers,  fuch  as  conftables,  headboroughs, 
lord  mayor’s  officers,  (heriff’s  officers,  and  the 
parifh  officers,  whofe  bufineis  it  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  poor,  did  their  duties  in  ge¬ 
neral  with  as  much  courage  as  any,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  more,  becaufe  their  work  was 
attended  with  mere  hazards,  and  lay  more 
among  the  poor,  who  were  more  fubjedt  to 
be  infedted*  and  in  the  moft  pitiful  plight 
when  they  were  taken  with  the  infedtion  5 
but  then  it  mull  be  added,  that  a  great  many 
of  them  died  >  indeed  it  was  fcarceiy  poffible 
it  ffiould  be  otherwife,  Six  and  forty  con¬ 
ftables  and  headboroughs  died  in  the  two 
parifhes  of  Stepney  and  Whitechapel. 

Great  was  the  reproach  thrown  upon  thofe 
phyficians  who  left  their  patients  during  the 
ficknefs  :  when  they  came  to  town  nobody 
cared  to  employ  them  ;  they  were  called 
Deferters,  and  frequently  bills  were  fet  upon 
their  doors.  Here  is  a  dodtor  to  be  lett !  Seve¬ 
ral  of  thofe  phyficians  were  obliged  for  a 
while  to  fit  ftiil  and  look  about  them,  or  re^ 
move  their  dwellings,  and  fet  up  in  new 
places  among  new  acquaintance. 

The  college  of  phyficians  were  daily  pub- 
lifhing  feveral  preparations  which  they  had 
confidered  of  in  the  courfe  of  their  pradtice  : 
but  a  certain  quack  publiflied  that  he  had  a 
moft  excellent  prefervative  againft  the  plague, 
which  whofoever  kept  about  them,  fhould 
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never  be  infeded,  or  liable  to  infedion  :  this 
man,  who,  we  may  reafonably  {uppofe,  did 
not  go  abroad  without  fome  of  his  infallible’ 
prefervatives  in  his  pocket,  was  taken  by  the 
diftemper,  and  carried  off  in  two  or  three 
days. 

Jt  was  often  obferved  with  wonder,  that 
for  two  years  after  the  plague,  a  qtiack  or 
mountebank  was  fcarcely  feen  or  heard  of 
about  town.  Some  fancied  they  were  all 
fwept  away  in  the  infedion ;  that  abundance 
of  them  died  was  well  known  ;  and  the  reft 
probably  fled  into  the  countries  to  try  pradices 
upon  thofe  who  were  in  apprehenfion  of  the 
infedion. 

There  were  feveral  dodors  publifhed  bills 
recommending  preparations  for  cleanfing  the 
body  after  the  plague ;  but  the  phyficians 
giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  plague  itfelf 
was  a  fufficient  purge  ;  that  thofe  who  reco¬ 
vered  needed  no  phyfic;  the  running  fores, 
tumours,  &c.  having  fufficiently  cleanfed 
them;  the  quacks  got  little  bufinefs* 

There  was  a  queftion  among  the  learned  cleanfing 
which  perplexed  the  people,  vi2,  in  what  and  airing 
manner  to  purge  houfes  and  goods  where  the  of  houfeSa 
plague  had  been  ?  and  how  to  render  thofe 
habitable  which  had  been  left  empty:  abun¬ 
dance  of  perfumes  and  preparations  were 
prefcribed,  in  which  people  put  themfelves 
to  a  great  expence  :  the  poor,  who  only  fet 
open  their  windows  night  and  day,  burnt 
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brimftone,  pitch,  and  gunpowder,  and  fucli 
things,  in  their  rooms,  did  as  well  as  the 
beft :  nay,  the  eager  people*  who  came 
home  in  hade  and  at  all  hazards,  found  little 
or  no  convenience  in  their  houfes  or  goods, 
and  did  little  or  nothing  to  them. 

By  the  care  and  diligence  of  Earl  Craven, 
and  the  reft  of  the  juftices  of  Weftminfter,  all 
bedding  and  other  goods  in  infedted  houfes, 
were  well  dried  and  aired  ;  the  rooms  all  new 
whited;  and  the  church-yards  all  covered 
with  earth  two  feet  high. 

In  general,  the  piudent  and  cautious  en¬ 
tered  into  meafures  for  airing  and  fweetening 
their  houfes ;  burnt  perfumes,  incenfe,  ben¬ 
jamin,  rofin,  and  fulphur,  in  their  rooms, 
clofe  (hut  up,  and  then  let  the  air  carry  it  all 
out  with  a  blaft  of  gunpowder :  others  caufed 
large  fires  to  be  made  for  ieveral  days  and 
nights  together ;  by  which  means  fome  fires 
were  occafioned,  and  feveral  houfes  burnt 
down  :  a  fervant  in  Thames-ftreet  managed 
the  gunpowder  fo  as  to  blow  up  the  roof  of 
the  houfe. 

Thofe  who  were  more  than  ordinary  care¬ 
ful  and  cautious  of  their  health,  took  parti¬ 
cular  directions  for  ieafoning  their  houfes ; 
and  abundance  of  coftly  things  were  con- 
fumed,  which  not  only  aniwered  the  particu¬ 
lar  purpofes,  but  filled  the  air  with  very 
grateful  and  wholefomeimeiis,  which  others 

had 
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had  the  benefit  of,  as  well  as  thofe  who  were 
at  expences  for  them. 

The  poor  came  to  town  very  precipitately  : 
the  men  of  bufinefs  came  up,  but  many  of 
them  did  not  bring  their  families  till  the 
fpring  came  on,  and  they  faw  reafon  to  de¬ 
pend  that  the  plague  would  not  return  :  but 
the  rich  came  more  leifurely. 

The  court,  indeed,  came  up  foon  after 
Chriftmas,  but  the  nobility  and  gentry,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  depended  upon  and  had  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  court  and  adminiftration,  did 
not  come  up  fo  foon. 

Notwithftandingthe  violence  of  the  plague  The  fleet, 
in  London  and  many  other  places,  it  never 
was  on  board  the  fleet,  and  yet  there  was  a 
flrong  prefs  in  the  river,  and  even  in  the 
ftreets,  for  feamen  :  a  war  with  the  Dutch 
was  not  very  grateful  to  the  people,  the  fea¬ 
men  went  with  reludtancy,  and  many  com¬ 
plained  of  being  dragged  away  by  force;  yet 
it  proved  a  happy  violence  to  many,  who 
would  probably  have  increafed  the  general 
calamity,  many  of  their  families  having 
fallen  in  the  common  and  dreadful  defolation. 

Though  the  health  of  the  city  was  very  Foreign 
much  repaired,  foreign  trade  did  not  begin  trade, 
to  ftir ;  foreigners  would  not.  admit  of  our 
(hips  into  their  ports  for  a  great  while  :  our 
trade  with  the  Dutch  was  wholly  interrupted 
by  the  war ;  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Barbary, 
Hamburgh,  all  the  ports  in  the  Baltic, 
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were  very  ftiy,  and  would  not  reftore  trade 
with  us  for  many  months. 

Vincent  ^  ^  end  of  the  year  the  bill  of  mortality 

Bill  of  *  reported  ninety-feven  thoufand  three  h im¬ 
mortality.  dred  and  fix  which  died  of  all  difeafes,  which 
was  an  increafe  of  more  than  feventy-nine 
thoufand  over  what  it  was  the  year  before  ; 
and  the  number  of  them  which  died  of  the 
plague  was  reckoned  to  be  fixty-eight  thou¬ 
fand  five  hundred  ninety-fix  this  year;  when 
there  were  but  fix,  which  the  bill  fpeaks  of, 
who  died  of  that  difeafe  the  year  before. 

Hlft.  PI.  There  was  great  knavery  and  collufion  in 
the  reports  in  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  ; 
in  St,  Giles’s,  they  buried  forty,  moftly  of  the 
plague,  but  were  fet  down  fpotted  fever,  and 
other  diftempers  ;  til!  people  would  be  no 
more  deceived  ;  they  fearched  the  houfes, 
and  found  the  plague  in  them,  and  many 
died  of  it  every  where :  all  extenuations 
abated,  it  was  no  more  to  be  concealed ;  it 
quickly  appeared  the  infedtion  had  fpread  it- 
ielf  beyond  all  hopes  of  abatement,  May  30, 
the  burials  of  St,  Giles’s  were  fifty-three,  a 
frightful  number  !  of  whom  they  fet  down 
but  nine  of  the  plague  ;  but  on  firidt  exami¬ 
nation  by  juftices  of  peace,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  lord  mayor,  there  were  found  twenty 
more  really  dead  of  the  plague  in  that  parifh, 
belide  others  concealed. 

But  thefe  were  trifling  things  to  what 
immediately  followed  ;  the  weather  fet  in 
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ot,  the  infedion  fpread  in  a  dreadful  man- 
er  3  the  bills  rofe  high  ;  fever,  fpotted 
fever,  teeth,  began  to  fwell  therein  :  for  all 
that  could  conceal  their  diftempers,  did  it, 
to  prevent  their  neighbours  flbunning,  and 
refufing  to  converfe  or  deal  with  them;  and 
alfo  to  prevent  authority  {hutting  up  their 
houfes,  at  the  thoughts  of  which  people  were 
extremely  terrified. 

It  was  afierted,  but  the  fad  not  granted, 
that  there  died  none  of  the  plague  from 
Chriftmas  to  February  9,  and  from  thence  to 
April  22.  The  weekly  bills  are  hot  evi¬ 
dence  of  credit  enough  to  fupport  or  deter¬ 
mine  the  queftion.  It  was  a  received  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  fraud  lay  in  the  parifli  officers, 
fearchers  and  perfons  appointed  to  give 
account  of  the  dead,  and  what  difeafes  they 
died  of :  and  as  people  were  very  loth  at  firft 
to  have  neighbours  believe  their  houfes  were 
infeded,  by  money,  or  other  means,  they 
procured  the  dead  to  be  returned  as  dying  of 
other  diftempers :  this  was  afterwards  prac- 
tifed  in  other  places  where  the  diftemper 
came  ;  as  may  eafily  be  difcovered  by  the 
vaft  increafe  of  numbers  placed  under  other 
articles  during  the  time  of  infedion.  Great 
numbers  of  families  obtained  the  favour  to 
have  their  dead  returned  of  other  diftempers, 
to  prevent  fhutting  up  their  houfes. 

This  will  account  for  the  long  interval 
between  the  dying  of  the  firft  perfons  return - 
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ed  dead  of  the  plague,  and  the  time  when 

the  diftemper  fpread  greatly  and  could  not  be 
concealed. 

^  1  here  is  great  reafon  to  be  adored  that  the 

'  weekly  bills  never  gave  a  true  account  by 
many  thoufands ,  the  confufion  being  fuch, 
and  the  carts  working  in  the  dark  when  they 
carried  the  dead,  that  in  fome  places  no  ac¬ 
count  at  all  was  kept,  but  they  worked  on  ; 
the  clerks  and  iextonsnot  attending  for  weeks 
togetoer,  and  not  knowing  what- numbers 
the  carts  had  carried.  How  could  men 
be  exadt  in  fuch  dreadful  diflrefs,  wnen  many 
of  tiicm  were  taken  fick  themlelves,  and  died 
before  their  accounts  were  delivered  in.  Pa- 
rifh  cierks,  and  other  inferior  officers,  ven¬ 
tured  all  hazards,  but  they,  poor  men,'  were 
far  from  being  exempt  from  the  centra! 
calamity.  In  the  parifh  of  Stepney,  "it  was 
laid,  they  buried,  within  the  year,  one  hun¬ 
dred  fix  teen  fextons,  grave-diggers,  and  their 
affifiants. 

In  Aldgate  parifh,  the  dead-cart  was  feve- 
lal  times  found  Handing  at  the  church-yard 
gate,  lull  ot  dead  bodies,  neither  bellman, 
driver,  or  any  one  elfewith  it.  In  thefe,  and 
many  like  cafes,  they  did  not  know  what 
bodies  were  in  the  carts ;  fometimes  the  dead 
were  let  down  with  ropes  from  balconies 
and  windows ;  fometimes  the  bearers  brought 
tiiem  to  the  carts,  iomefmes  other  people  ; 
nor*  as  the  men  themfelves  Laid,  did  they  * 
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trouble  themfelves  to  keep  any  account  of 
them  :  the  bodies  were  thrown  like  dung 
into  carts,  and  tumbled  into  pits  without 
numbering. 

It  is  more  probable  the  dead  were  not 
numbered  than  that  the  bill  of  mortality 
fhould  be  any  thing  near  exad,  which  makes 
only  fixty-eight  thoufand  five  hundred 
ninety-fix;  to  which  muft  be  added, 
Quakers,  Jews  *,  and  others  who  had  fepa- 
rate  burying-places,  and  therefore  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  weekly  bills,  Mr.  Echard  and 
ieverai  other  Englifh  hiftorians  reckon  by  a 
round  number  of  one  hundred  thoufand; 
Mr,  Vincent,  p.  132,  fays,  The  plague  de- 
ftroyed  one  fixth  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thelaft  week  in  December,  being  after  the 
yearly  report,  the  bill  returns  one  hundred 
fifty-two. 

The  work  was  not  of  a  nature  to  allow 
them  leifure  to  take  an  exaft  account  of  the 
dead,  which  were  all  huddled  together  in 
the  dark  into  a  pit,  or  trench,  which  no  man 
could  come  nigh  but  at  the  utmofi;  peril. 
In  the  parifhes  of  Aldgate,  Cripplegate, 
Whitechapel,  and  Stepney,  there  were  often 
five,  fix,  feven  and  eight  hundred  in  a  week 
in  the  bills,  whereas  it  was  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  lived  on  the  fpot  all  the  time,  that 

*  An  infcription  on>  the  north-wall  of  the  Jews 
burying-ground  at  Mile- end  informs,  that  they  firft 
buried  there  in  1660, 
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there  died  fometimes  two  thoufand  a- week 
in  thofe  parishes. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  eye-witnefies  that 
that  there  died  an  hundred  thoufand  at  leaft, 
of  the  plague  only,  befide  other  diftempers, 
and  befide  thofe  which  died  in  the  fields  and 
highways,  and  fecret  places,  out  of  the  com- 
pafs  of  the  weekly  bills,  though  they  really 
belonged  to  the  body  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  generally  known  to  all,  that  abundance 
of  poor  defpairing  creatures,  who  had  the 
diftemper  upon  them,  and  were  grown  ftu- 
pid,  or  melancholy,  by  their  mjfery,  as  many 
were,  wandered  away  in  the  fields,  woods, 
and  other  remote  places,  where  they  died. 
Nor  was  any  account  taken  of  thofe  who  died 
of  the  infedion,  on  board  veflels  of  all  forts 
in  the  river. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages 
would,  in  pity,  carry  thefe  refugees  food, 
and  fet  it  at  a  diftance,  that  they  might  fetch 
*  it  if  they  were  able,  and  fometimes  they 
were  not  able  ;  next  time  they  went  they 
would  find  the  poor  wretches  dead,  and  the 
food  untouched.  The  number  of  thefe 
miferable  objefts  was  many,  who  went  out 
of  the  world  unknown.  The  country  peo¬ 
ple  would  dig  a  hole  at  a  difiance,  and  with 
long  poles  with  hooks  at  the  end  of  them* 
drag  the  bodies  into  thofe  pits,  and  throw 
earth  as  far  as  they  could  caft  it,  to  cover 
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them ;  taking  care  to  ftand  on  the  windward 
fide,  that  the  fcent  might  blow  from  them. 

The  receipt  of  his  majefty’s  exchequer 
having  been  for  fome  time  held  at  Nonfuch 
in  Surry,  during  the  height  of  the  contagion  ; 
his  majefty  ordered,  by  proclamation,  Jan. 
5,  that  the  receipt  fhould  be  removed  from 
thence  to  Weftminfter,  and  be  opened 
Jan.  20. 

It  was  ordered  by  his  majefty  in  council, 
Jan.  13,  that  the  two  laft  returns  of  the  next 
term  fhould  be  held  at  the  caftle  of  Windfor; 
for  preventing  the  too  early  refort  of  people  to 
London  and  Weftminfter ;  who  coming 
frefh  out  of  the  country,  and  with  their  fears 
about  them,  might  be'obnoxious  to  infection. 

January  27,  the  king  removed  from 
Oxford  to  Hampton-court  j  and  finding  the 
ficknefs  ftill  decreafing  (only  fifty  dying  of  it 
the  week  before)  his  majefty,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  his  affairs  in  this  critical  con¬ 
juncture,  removed  himfelf  and  his  court  to 
Whitehall  on  the  firft  of  February,  to  the 
infinite  joy  of  the  city  5  which  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  manifeft  by  beils  and  bonfires,  and 
other  expreffions  of  public  joy,  for  the  return 
of  a  bleiling  they  had  fo  long  wifhed. 

February  2,  the  lord  mayor  and  fheriffs 
waited  upon  his  majefty  at  Whitehall,  with 
the  compliments  of  the  city,  in  an  humble 
welcome  to  his  happy  return,  after  fo  long 
and  melancholy  abfence  5  and  were  very 
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gracioufly  received.  His  majefty  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  alderman 
Robert  Hanfon,  and  alderman  William 
Hooker,  fheriffs. 

Writs  were  ilfued  under  the  great  feal  for 
re-adjourning  the  term  the  fixth  from  Wind- 
for,  to  be  held  the  ninth  at  Weftminfter. 

Next  fpring  appeared  fome  remains  of  the 
contagion,  which  was  eafily  conquered  by 
the  phyficians,  and  ended  in  a  healthy  reco¬ 
very  :  whereupon  the  malignity  ceafing,  the 
city  returned  to  perfedt  health. 

Mod:  now  began  to  lit  down  at  reft  in  their 
houfes,  when  the  fummer  was  come,  and  the 
plague  did  not  return  with  any  violence  ; 
they  bring  back  all  the  goods  they  had  car* 
ried  into  the  country  becaufe  of  the  ficknefs ; 
little  did  they  imagine  they  fhould  be  obliged 
to  remove  them  again  fo  foon  from  the  lire. 

It  muft  not  be  forgotten  to  take  fome  no¬ 
tice  of  the  ftate  of  trade  during  this  grievous 
and  common  calamity. 

As  to  foreign  trade  ;  the  trading  nations  of 
Europe  were  fo  terrified  that  no  poit  of 
France,  Holland,  Spain,  or  Italy*  would  ad* 
mit  our  fhips,  or  correfpond  with  us  :  in¬ 
deed,  we  were  engaged  in  a  furious  war  with 
the  Dutch,  though  in  bad  condition  to  fight 
abroad,  who  had  fuch  dreadful  enemies  to 
flruggle  with  at  home. 

Our  merchants,  accordingly,  were  at  a  full 
flop,  their  fhips  could  go  no  where,  their 
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manufactures  and  merchandize  of  home 
growth,  would  not  be  touched  abroad  ;  they 
were  as  much  afraid  of  our  goods  as  of  our 
people ;  and  not  without  reafon,  for  our 
woollen  manufactures  are  as  retentive  of  in¬ 
fection  as  human  bodies*  and  if  packed  up  by 
perfons  infected,  would  receive  the  infection, 
and  be  as  dangerous  to  touch  as  an  infected 
man.  When  any  Engliffi  veffel  arrived  in 
foreign  countries,  if  they  took  the  goods  on 
fhore,  they  always  opened  and  aired  the  bales 
in  proper  places;  but  from  London  they 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  come  into  port, 
upon  any  terms  whatever :  this  ftrictnefs 
was  efpecially  ufed  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  in 
Turkey,  and  the  iflands  belonging  to  the 
Venetians  as  well  as  the  Turks,  they  were 
not  fo  very  rigid :  in  the  firft  there  was  no 
objection  at  all;  four  (hips  which  were  in  the 
river  loading  for  Leghorn  and  Naples,  being 
denied  admittance  at  thofe  places,  went 
on  to  Turkey,  and  were  freely  admitted  to 
unlade  without  any  difficulty;  only,  that 
when  they  arrived  there,  fome  of  their  cargo 
was  not  fit  for  fale  in  that  country,  and  other 
parts  of  it  being  configned  to  merchants  at 
Leghorn,  the  captains  of  the  fhips  had  no 
right  nor  orders  to  difpofe  of  the  goods ;  fo 
that  great  lofs  and  inconveniences  happened 
to  the  merchants.  This  was  nothing  but 
what  the  neceffity  of  affairs  required;  and  the 
merchants  of  Leghorn  and  Naples  having 
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notice,  fent  orders  to  bring  back  in  other 
Ihips,  the  goods  improper  tor  the  markets 
at  Smyrna  and  Scartdercon. 

The  inconveniencies  in  Spain  and  Porta-4 
gal  were  ftill  greater j  they  would  by  no 
means  fuffer  our  fhips,  efpecially  from  Lon¬ 
don,  to  come  into  any  of  their  ports,  much 
lefs  to  unlade  :  there  was  a  report,  that  one 
of  our  (hips  having  by  fteaHh  delivered  her 
cargo,  among  which  were  fome  bales  of  Eng- 
lith  cloth,  cotton,  kerfyes,  and  fuch  like  goods, 
'the  Spaniards  caufed  all  the  goods  to  be  burnt! 
and  punifhed  the  men  with  death  who  were 
concerned  in  carrying  them  on  fhore  :  which 
is  not  at  all  unlikely,  feeing  the  danger  was 
very  great* 

Though  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe 
were  fo  fihy  of  us,  the  plague  keeping  much 
at  the  Weftminfter  end  of  the  town,  the 
merchandizing  part  of  the  city  and  water- 
fide,  were  perfectly  found  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July,  and  the  fhips  in  the  river  till 
Auguft,  but  it  was  the  fame  thing  abroad ; 
the  bad  news  was  gone  over  the  whole 
world,  that  the  city  of  London  was  infe&ed 
with  the  plague,  and  there  was  no  enquiring 
there  how  the  infedlion  proceeded,  or  which 
part  of  the  town  it  began,  or  had  reached 


to. 

Befide,  after  it  began  to  fpread,  it  in- 
creafed  fo  faft,  and  the  bills  grew  fo  high 
on  a  fudden,  that  it  was  to  no  purpofe  to 
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leffen  the  report,  or  endeavour  to  make  the 
♦  people  abroad  think  it  better  than  it  was, 
the  account  in  the  weekly  bill  was  {efficient* 
and  that  there  died  two,  three,  or  four  thou- 
fand  a-week,  was  fufficient  to  alarm  the 
whole  trading  part  of  the  world,  and  put 
them  on  their  guard. 

The  report  loft  nothing  in  carriage :  the 
plague  was  itfelf  very  terrible,  and  the  di- 
ftrefs  of  the  people  very  great  *  but  the 
rumour  was  infinitely  greater ;  and  it  muft 
not  be  wondered,  that  our  friends  abroad 
were  told,  that  at  London  there  died  twenty 
thoufand  a-week  *  that  the  dead  bodies  lay 
Unburied  in  heaps  5  that  the  living  were  not 
fufficient  to  bury  the  dead,  or  the  found  to 
look  after  the  lick  ;  that  all  the  kingdom  was 
likewife  infedted,  it  was  an  univerfal  malady, 
fuch  as  was  never  before  heard  of  in  thofo 
parts  of  the  world  :  and  they  could  hardly 
believe  us,  when  we  gave  an  account  how 
things  really  were  *  that  there  was  not  above 
one  tenth  part  of  the  people  dead*  that  there 
were  five  hundred  thoufand  left  that  lived  all 
the  time  in  the  town  *  that  now  the  people 
began  to  walk  the  ftreets  again,  and  thofe 
who  had  fled  returned,  there  was  no  mifs 
of  the  ufual  throng  of  people  in  the  ftreets, 
excepting  that  every  family  miffed  their  rela¬ 
tions  and  acquaintance :  they  could  not  believe 
thefe  things.  If  enquiry  were  now  made  in 
Naples,  or  other  cities  on  the  coaft  of  Italy, 
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they  would  tel!,  that  there  was  a  dreadful 
infection  in  London  fo  many  years  ago,  in 
which  there  died  twenty  thoufand  in  a  week; 
juft  as  we  have  had  it  reported  that  there 
was  a  plague  in  Naples  in  1656  in  which 
there  died  twenty  thoufand  people  in  a  day  5 
of  which  very  good  fatisfaCtion  has  been  had 
that  it  was  falfe. 

It  was  a  long  time  after  the  plague  was 
over,  before  our  trade  could  recover  itfelf  in 
tbofe  parts  of  the  world  :  and  the  Flemings 
and  Dutch  (efpecially  the  Jaffc)  made  very 
great  advantages  of  it,  having  all  the  market 
to  themfeives,  and  even  buying  our  manu¬ 
factures  in  feveral  parts  of  England  where  the 
plague  was  not,  and  carrying  them  to  Hol¬ 
land  and  Flanders,  and  from  thence  trans¬ 
porting  them  to  Spain  and  Italy,  as  of  their 
own  making. 

But  they  were  fometimes  detected  and 
puniOied,  their  goods  and  fhips  confifcated  : 
and  if  our  manufactures  were  infeCted,  their 
clandeftine  trade  was  what  none  would  fuf- 
fer  them  to  be  concerned  in. 

Either  by  the  people  of  London,  or  by 
their  commerce,  (which  made  their  convert¬ 
ing  with  all  forts  of  people  in  every  county 
and  of  every  confiderable  town,  neceffary) 
the  plague  was  fpread  all  over  the  kingdom, 
in  all  the  cities  and  great  towns,  efpecially 
the  trading  manufacturing  towns  and  fea- 
ports ;  fonie  parts  of  Ireland  were  infeCted, 
but  actio  univerfally  as  England, 
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While  the  plague  was  To  violent  at  London, 
the  out-ports  enjoyed  a  very  great  trade,  efpe- 
cially  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  our 
own  plantations :  Colchefter,  Yarmouth,  and 
Hull,  exported  to  Holland  and  Hamburgh, 
the  manufa&ures  of  the  adjacent  counties  for 
feveral  months  after  the  trade  with  London 
was,  as  it  were,  entirely  (hut  up ;  Briftol, 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  had  the  like  advantages  to 
Spain,  the  Canaries,  Guinea,  and  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  particularly  to  Ireland  :  but  as  the 
plague  fpread  itfelf,  all  or  moft  of  thofe  cities 
and  towns  were  infedfed,  and  then  trade  was 
under  a  general  embargo,  or  at  a  full  ftop. 

Many  fhips  came  in  from  abroad,  fome  of  HiH. 
which  were  out  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  con-  25°- 
fiderable  while  before,  who  when  they  went 
out  knew  nothing  of  an  infeaion,  or  atleaftof 
one  fo  terrible;  thefe  came  up  the  river  bold¬ 
ly,  and  delivered  their  cargoes;  except  in 
Auguft  and  September,  when  the  weight  of 
the  infection  lying  below  bridge,  nobody  durft 
appear  in  bufinefs  for  a  while  :  this  continu¬ 
ing  but  a  few  weeks,  the  homeward-bound 
fhips,  eipecially  fuch  whofe  cargoes  were  not 
liable  to  fpoil,  came  to  an  anchor  Abort  of  the 
Poole,  or  frefti- water  part  of  the  river,  even 
as  low  as  the  river  Medway,  where  feveral 
run  in,  others  lay  at  the  Nore,  and  in  the 
Hope  below  Gravefend:  fo  that  by  the  latter 
end  of  Odtober  there  was  a  very  great  fleet  to 
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come  up,  as  the  like  had  not  been  known 
for  many  years. 

Two  particular  trades  were  carried  on  by 
water-carriage  all  the  time  of  the  infection, 
with  little  or  no  interruption,  very  orach 
to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  poor 
diftreffed  people;  thofe  were,  the  coafting 
trade  for  corn,  and  the  Ne  wcaftle  trade  for  coals. 

There  was  alio  a  very  good  trade  from  the 
coafl  of  Suffolk  with  corn,  butter,  and  cheefe  ; 
thefe  veffels  kept  a  conftant  courfe  of  trade, 
and  without  interruption  came  up  to  that 
market  Still  known  by  the  name  of  Bear-key, 
where  they  fupplied  the  city  plentifully  when 
land-carriage  began  to  fail,  and  people  began 
to  be  fick  of  coining  from  many  places  in 
the  country. 

This  was  much  owing  to  the  prudence  and 
conduft  of  the  lord  mayor,  who  took  luch 
care  to  keep  the  mailers  and  fearnen  from 
danger  when  they  came  up ;  caufing  their 
corn  to  be  bought  off  at  any  time  when  they 
wanted  a  market,  (which  however  was  very 
Seldom)  and  causing  the  corn-fa&ors  imme¬ 
diately  to  unlade  and  deliver  the  veffels  laden 
with  corn,  that  they  had  very  little  occafion  to 
come  out  of  their  Ships  or  veffels;  the  money 
being  always  carried  on  board  to  them,  and  put 
into  a  pail  of  vinegar  before  it  was  carried. 

It  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  the  coal 
trade  was  kept  open,  particularly  as  we  were 
at  open  war  with  the  Dutch  ;  who  at  firft 

took 
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took  a  great  many  of  ourcollier-ftiips,  which 
rnade  the  reft  more  cautious,  and  flay  to  come 
in  fleets :  but  after  fome  time,  either  they 
were  afraid  to  take  them,  or  the  ftates  forbad 
them,  left  the  plague  fhould  be  among  them. 

For  the  lecurity  of  thofe  northern  traders, 
the  lord  mayor  ordered  the  coal-fhips  not  to 
come  up  into  the  Peole  above  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  at  a  time,  and  ordered  lighters  and  other 
veflels  to  go  down  and' take  out  the  coals,  as 
low  as  Deptford  and  Grebnwrch,  and  fome 
farther  down.  Others  delivered  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal  in  particular  places  where  the 
fhips  could  come  to  the  fhore  as  Greenwich, 
Blackwall,  and  other  places,  in  vaft  heaps,  as  if 
tobekept  for  fale;  butthefe  were  fetched  away 
after  the  fhips  were  gone ;  fo  that  the  feamen 
had  no  communication  with  the  river-men, 
nor  fo  much  as  came  near  one  another. 

Yet  all  this  caution  could  not  effe&ually 
prevent  the  diftemper  getting  among  the  col¬ 
liery,  by  which  a  great  many  feamen  died ;  and 
what  was  worfe,  they  carried  it  to  Ipfwich, 
Yarmouth,  Newcaftle.  and  other  places  of  the 
coalt :  at  Newcaftle  and  Sunderland  it  car¬ 
ried,  off  a  great  number  of  people. 

At  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  infedlion 
there  was  a  great  fright  among  the  people,  and 
confequently  a  great  flop  of  our  home  trade, 
except  in  provifions  and  neceflaries  of  life ; 
and  even  in  thofe  things,  as  there  was  a  vaft 
number  of  people  fled,  a  great  many  always 
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fick,  befide  the  multitudes  which  died,  there 
could  not  be  above  one  third  of  the  confump- 
tion  ofprovifions  in  the  city  as  ufed  to  be. 

It  was  a  very  plentiful  year  of  corn  anfi 
fruit,  but  not  of  grafsor  hay:  bread  was  cheap,  * 
becaufe  of  the  plenty  of  corn  ;  flefh  was  cheap, 
by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  grafs,  butter  and 
eheefe  were  dear  for  the  fame  reafon  :  hay 
was  fold  in  Whitechapel  market  for  4I.  a 
load;  this  affeCted  not  the  poor;  there  was  a 
moft  exceffive  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fruit,  and 
they  were  cheaper  for  the  want  of  people;  this 
made  the  poor  eat  them  to  excefs,  and  brought 
on  fluxes,  furfeits  and  the  like,  which  often 
precipitated  them -into  the  plague. 

Foreign  exportation  being  flopped,  or  very 
much  interrupted  and  rendered  difficult,  a  ge¬ 
neral  flop  of  thofe  manufactures  followed,  of 
courfe,  which  were  ufually  brought  for  ex¬ 
portation  ;  and  though  fometimes  merchants 
abroad  were  importunate  for  goods,  yet  little 
was  fent,  the  paffages  being  fo  generally  ftopt 
that  Englifh  {hips  could  not  be  admitted  into 
their  ports. 

This  put  a  flop  to  the  manufactures  that 
were  for  exportation  which  was  felt  feverely 
all  over  the  kingdom,  except  in  fome  out-ports, 
and  that  was  foon  at  an  end,  for  they  all  had 
the  plague  in  their  turn  :  all  intercourfe  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  for  home  confump- 
tion,  efpecially  thofe  which  circulated  through 
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the  hands  of  Londoners,  ftopt  at  once  with 
the  trade  of  the  city. 

All  handicrafts,  tradefmen,  and  mechanics, 
in  the  city  were  out  of  employ,  which  occa¬ 
sioned  the  difmifling  an  incredible  number  of 
journey-men,  and  workmen  of  all  fo;  ts ;  no¬ 
thing  was  done  relating  to  trade  bur  what 
was  abfolutely  neceffary. 

This  caufed  the  multitudes  who fe  living 
depenued  upon  labour,  to  be  reduced  to  great 
mi/ery.  It  will  redound  to  the  honour  ofthe 
city  of  London  for  as  many  ages  as  this  fhall 
be  ipoken  of,  that  they  were  able  and  willing 
to  fupply  with  charitable  provifion  the  wants 
or  fo  many  thoufands  who  afterward  fell  lick, 
arid  didreded  :  it  may  fafely  be  averred,  that 
no  one  periled  for  want-,  of  whom  the  ma¬ 
gnates  had  notice. 

The  dagnation  of  our  manufacturing  trade 
in  the  country  would  have  put  the  people 
there  to  much  greater  difficulty,  but  that  the 
mader-workmen,  clothiers,  and  others,  kept 
on,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  docks  and  drength, 
making  their  goods,  to  keep  the  poor  at  work  • 
believing  that  as  foon  as  the  ficknefs  ffiould 
abate  they  would  have  a  quick  demand  in 
proportion  to  the  prefent  decay  of  trade:  but 
as  none  but  the  ricn  could  do  this,  and  many 
of  the  mafters  were  not  able,  the  manufac¬ 
turing  trade  fudered  greatly,  and  the  poor 
w’ere  pinched,  all  over  England,  by  the  cala¬ 
mity  of  London  only.  y 
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The  next  year,  however,  made  them  full 
amends  by  another  terrible  calamity  upon  the 
city :  fo  the  city  by  one  calamity  impove- 
rifiied  and  weakened  the  country,  and  by 
another,  terrible  too  in  its  kind,  enriched  the 
country  and  made  them  amends  again  :  for  an 
infinite  quantity  of  houfhold  fluff,  wearing 
apparel,  and  other  things,  befide  ware-boufes 
filled  with  merchandize  and  manufadures, 
which  came  from  all  parts  of  England,  being 
confirmed  in  the  fire  the  next  year;  it  is 
almofl  beyond  belief  what  a  trade  this  made 
ail  over  the  kingdom,  to  fupply  the  iofs  :  all 
the  manofaduring  hands  in  the  nation  were 
fet  on  work,  and  were  little  enough,  for  fe- 
veral  years,  to  fupply  the  market  and  anfwer 
the  demands:  all  foreign  markets  were  alfo 
empty  of  cur  goods,  by  the  flop  occafioned 
by  the  plague,  and  the  prodigious  demand 
at  home  failing  in,  joined  to  make  a  quick 
vent  for  all  forts  of  goods :  fo  that  there 
never  was  known  fuch  a  trade  all  over  the 
kingdom,  for  the  time,  as  in  the  firft  feven 
years  after  the  plague  and  the  fire  of  London. 

Though  the  plague  abated  al  London,  in  this 
and  the  following  year  it  fpread  itfelf  over  a 
great  part  o (England,  getting  into  Ke?it  as  far 
as  Dover  •>  into  Suffex,  Hampshire,  I) orfetfhire , 
Ejjex,  Suffolk ,  Norfolk ,  Cawibridgejhire ,  Nor¬ 
thampton  fijirey  Warwickshire ,  Darbyjhire,  and 
•even  to  Newcqfik . 
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A ewcafle ,  Nov.  ii>  166^,  it  had  pleafed 
God  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ficknefs. 

Sherborn ,  Nov.Fd,  they  were  in  great  hopes 
the  town  was  freed  from  infection. 

December  1 5,  the  plague  was  at  Calais  and 
all  intercourfe  with  the  Englijh  interdicted. 

The  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel  was  miferahly  <?  Vo 
wafted  with  a  peftilential  diftemper ;  above  viii.  3S. 
ninety  died  in  the  admiral  fhip.  De  Riiyter 
anchored  in  the  road  of  St.  John,  near  Bologne , 
where  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  contagious  di¬ 
ftemper,  which  had  made  terrible  havock 
among  the  feamen. 

Dover,  Dec .  1.  the  ficknefs  was  much 
abated.  * 

In  1 666,  Bartholomew  fair  at  London ,  and  Gazette 
Stourbridge  fair,  were  put  off  for  that  year, 
by  order  of  councils  to  prevent  fpreading  the 
infection. 

1  lie  plague  continuing  very  dangerous  at 
Camoi  idge,  Pete?  oorough,  and  other  places 
near  Ely,  the  bifhop  thereof  thought  proper 
to  prohibit  the  fairs  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Aud¬ 
rey  at  Ely  the  tenth  of  Odlober  1666. 

The  infc&ion  was  much  fpread  about 
Battle  in  Suff'ex,  whereupon  the  fair  of  No¬ 
vember  11,  was  not  held  that  year. 

1  he  piague  was  at  Norwich,  November 
7,  and  December  26. 

At  Fetworth  in  Surry  the  fair  of  November 
20,  was  not  held. 

Luefday,  Nov .  20,  1666,  was  obferved  at 
London  and  Wejlminjler and  bills  of  mortality, 

as 
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as  a  day  of  thankfgiving  to  God  for  alluaging 
the  late  contagion  and  peftilence. 

December  i ,  the  fchool  at  the  college  near 
Wtnchefter  was  opened ;  the  ficknefs  being 
in  appearance  extinguilhed. 

December  a6,  a  proclamation  palled  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  fair  of  St.  Paul  at  Brijiol. 

January ,  2 7,  1666-7,  notice  was  given 
that  the  fcholars  might  return  to  Oxford. 

In  April  1667,  the  king  commanded  no¬ 
tice  to  be  givep  that  he  Ihould  not  touch  xor 
the  evil  till  the  heats  were  over :  after  which 
no  farther  notice  is  taken  of  the  plague  in  the 
London  gazette :  but  the  general  yearly  bill 
mentions  a  fcattered  plague  of  a  few  in  every 
year  till  1680,  (except  1670);  fince  which 
time  the  Lord  hath  not  fent  the  deftroying 
angel  into  the  land  to  confume  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  thereof  with  the  peftilence. 


End  of  the  Plague. 


